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How  to  Plan  Budget  for  1938? 
Publishers  Give  Their  Views 


E.  6t  P.  Survey  Indicates  Few  Expect  Linage 
Increase  in  First  Quarter  .  .  .  Economies 
Planned,  But  Some  Exempt  Payrolls 


NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENTS, 

faced  with  the  realities  of  decreased 
business  in  the  past  four  months  and 
seeing  no  clear  trend  for  the  first 
months  of  1938,  are  preparing  their 
operating  budgets  for  next  year  with 
extreme  care. 

Neither  optimism  nor  pessimism 
predominates  in  statements  received 
from  publishers  and  general  manag¬ 
ers  this  week  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  asked  by  Editor 
4  Publisher.  There  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion,  however,  that  few  publishers 
are  looking  for  an  increase  in  linage 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1938,  and  that 
some  are  doubtful  about  an  increase 
after  that  period.  As  a  result,  all 
possible  operating  economies  are  be¬ 
ing  made.  Several  publishers  state 
they  will  make  efforts  to  curtail  their 
use  of  newsprint. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  replies, 
publishers  will  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  reductions  in  per¬ 
sonnel  or  payrolls. 

As  stated  by  Frank  E.  Tripp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers:  “Any  move  affecting  em¬ 
ployes  would  come  only  as  a  last 
and  insurmountable  result.” 

Following  are  the  views  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  on  1938  budgets  and 
advertising  volume; 

Fleming  Newbold,  general  manager, 
Vfashington  Star:  “We  expect  business 
in  Washington  to  follow  its  usual 
trend  of  remaining  more  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  than  conditions  generally 
throughout  the  country  and  look  for 
advertising  linage  in  the  Star  during 
1938  to  approximate  that  of  1937. 
However,  any  budget  of  expenses  and 
revenues  at  present  seems  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  we  will  cut  our  cloth  to 
niwt  our  necessities  as  conditions 
arise.  Additional  revenue  must  come 
out  of  circulation  and  reduction  of 
expenses  from  curtailment  in  the  use 
of  newsprint.  No  reduction  in  pay¬ 
roll,  the  principal  item  of  expense,  is 
contemplated.” 

i^BERT  R.  McCormick,  publisher, 
Chicago  Tribune:  “We  do  not  oper¬ 


ate  on  a  budget.  We  will  continue 
our  efforts  to  get  all  the  news  and 
get  it  first;  to  get  all  the  circulation 
we  can  and  all  the  advertising  we 
can.  We  believe  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  chief  ffictor  in  industrial 
well  being,  and  that  in  getting  pro¬ 
ducers  to  advertise  we  are  helping 
the  country  just  as  much  as  we  are 
helping  ourselves.” 

J.  Noel  Macy,  president,  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Newspapers:  “We  are 
expecting  to  operate  in  1938  on  a 
level  of  about  the  last  six  months 
of  1937.” 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager, 
Gannett  newspapers:  “Gannett  News¬ 
papers  are  planning  economies  as  to 
newsprint  and  materials  but  are  tak¬ 
ing  no  steps  affecting  workers  or  the 
quality  of  their  products.  We  hope 
for  recovery  before  any  changes  in 
personnel  or  wage  levels  need  be 
considered.  Any  move  affecting  em¬ 
ployes  would  come  only  as  a  last  and 
insurmountable  result.” 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune: 
“In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  rather 
rapid  change  in  business  sentiment,  I 
think  it  impossible  to  forecast  the 
probable  advertising  volume  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  ahead.  I 
would  guess  newspaper  volume  gen¬ 
erally  would  be  off  10  or  20%  in 
the  first  quarter  but  individual  news¬ 
papers  fortunately  situated  in  regions 
where  consumer  buying  power  is 
above  that  of  last  year,  as  is  luckily 
the  case  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  will 
show  gains  if  national  advertisers  are 
smart  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
the  flexibility  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  increase  their  schedules  in 
cities  where  sales  prospects  are 
good.” 

Roy  Moore,  Brush-Moore  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Canton,  O.;  “We  do  not  operate 
on  the  budget  plan  but  depend  upon 
comparisons  and  vigilance.  Our  sala¬ 
ries  and  wages  are  not  being  re¬ 
duced,  but  no  increases  are  being 
given.  We  plan  a  drive  to  effect 
economies  of  3  to  of  total  oper¬ 


ating  costs,  exclusive  of  newsprint, 
which  will  receive  extraordinary  at¬ 
tention.” 

Mark  Ethridge,  general  manager, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times: 
“Because  of  the  flood  situation  last 
year  we  are  budgeting  for  approxi¬ 
mately  a  15%  gain  for  January  and 
should  also  make  a  gain  of  10%  or 
more  in  February.  With  this  to  go  on, 
plus  the  fact  that  Louisville  is  the 
center  of  distilling  and  has  a  greatly 
increased  tobacco  income,  I  think  we 
can  expect  the  first  six  months  to  be 
at  least  as  good  as  the  same  period 
last  year.” 

W.  J.  Pape,  publisher.  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American: 
“We  see  no  immediate  prospects  of 
increased  business.  November  and 
December  advertising  volume  was 
down  10%.  We  are  budgeting  1938 
on  the  basis  of  a  10%  decline  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  hope  it  goes  no  lower. 
We  believe  we  can  keep  circulation 
income  up  to  this  year’s  figure.” 

Leo  E.  Owens,  publisher,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer-Press:  “The  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  has  risen  so  rap¬ 
idly  during  1937  that  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  every  available  reduction 
in  expenses  for  1938.  We  anticipate 
1938  to  produce  less  business  than 
1937  as  a  whole.  The  first  six  months 
considerably  less,  and  the  last  six 
months  somewhat  better  than  the 
corresponding  period  of  1937.  We 
expect  not  less  than  a  10%  decrease 
in  1938.” 

Clark  F.  Waite,  president.  South¬ 
ern  California  Associated  Newspapers, 
Los  Angeles:  “Unsettled  business 
conditions  makes  budgeting  difficult. 
If  business  continues  to  decline  we 
shall  have  to  reduce  expenses  ma¬ 
terially.  The  year  closing  has  been 
very  unsatisfactory  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  The  increase  in 
expenses  has  been  nearly  double  in¬ 
creased  earnings.  In  the  face  of  this 
some  demands  are  still  being  made 
for  increased  wages  which  if  granted 
would  mean  serious  retrenchment 
and  increased  costs,  or  lowered  stand¬ 


ards  to  our  readers,  and  patrons  of 
our  advertisers,  resulting  in  more 
newspaper  workers  being  out  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

“Newspaper  publishers  have  failed 
in  their  duty  to  teach  sound  econom¬ 
ics  to  workers  on  newspapers  and 
other  enterprises.  The  malcontents 
most  dangerous  to  public  welfare  to¬ 
day  are  those  already  earning  better 
than  the  average  incomes  in  their 
communities  who  demand  still  more. 
Most  of  the  increases  they  demand 
would  have  to  come  from  those  not 
so  well  paid  in  other  lines  of  em¬ 
ployment,  resulting  in  higher  costs 
or  reduced  living  standards. 

“The  average  family  income  in  the 
United  States  last  year  shown  by 
statistics  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
was  less  than  $35  a  week  and  over 
80%  of  our  families  earned  less  than 
this.  How  can  any  business  pay  bet¬ 
ter  wages  than  average  incomes 
without  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
consumers  who  earn  less?  To  do  so 
only  forces  decreased  consumption 
and  adds  to  unemployment.” 

Norman  Chandler,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Los  Angeles  Times:  “We  are 
budgeting  for  an  average  decrease  in 
1938  linage  of  10  to  15%.  We  estimate 
net  earnings  45  to  50%  less  than  1937.” 

H.  M.  Bitner,  general  manager, 
Hearst  Newspapers:  “Budgets  from 
our  papers  are  presently  being  pre¬ 
pared.  The  trend  is  satisfactory  for 
gradual  betterment  as  the  new  year 
progresses.” 

James  R.  Rhodes,  publisher,  Newton 
(la.)  Daily  News:  “I  am  not  opti¬ 
mistic  about  business  conditions  the 
first  six  months  of  the  new  year.  I 
firmly  believe,  however,  that  small 
communities  of  ten  to  twenty-five 
thousand  population  having  diversi¬ 
fied  industry  and  situated  in  good 
farming  territory  will  suffer  least 
from  the  Roosevelt  depression.  In 
fact,  we  are  definitely  budgeting  for 
a  new  year  equal  in  volume  to  the 
entire  12  months  of  1937.  My  thought 
is  that  the  first  six  months  of  the 
new  year  will  be  under  1937  by  5%. 
Wide  fluctuations  that  strike  so  dis¬ 
astrously  in  large  cities  do  not  make 
serious  inroads  on  the  stability  of 
smaller  commimities  such  as  ours.” 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  and  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  said  that  while  many  econ¬ 
omies  had  been  effected  under  the 
joint  production  plan  with  Nashville 
Tennessean  “we  will  make  no  budgets 
for  the  year  until  we  see  the  trend 
of  the  new  session  of  Congress,  which 
will  very  largely  determine  the  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  for  the  first  three 
months.” 
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Chicago  Expert 
Views  1938 
Optimistically 


Elliott  Roosevelt 
Heads  Hearst  Radio 


lOOO  Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  Pres- 

,  ■  ■■  11  ident,  who  is  vice-president  and  di- 

JjUYJlSllCally  rector  of  the  Southwest  Network  of 

*  Hearst  Radio,  was  appointed  Monday 

Calls  Firming  ol  Commodity  as  president  and  general  manager  of 

r,  ■  T>  .  e- ij the  Hearst  chain  of  radio  stations  with 

Prices  Best  Sign  ...  Has  No  York,  effective  Jan.  1, 

Fear  of  Inflation  1938. 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  Emile  Gough  resigned  as  yice- 

’  president  and  general  manager  ot  the 

Prices  of  principal  world  raw  ma-  Hearst  Broadcasting  System,  Dec.  20. 


terials  appear  to  have  “turned  the  He  has  been  with  Hearst  Radio  since 
corner"  in  middle  November,  accord-  1927  and  with  the  Hearst  organization 

^ _ ing  to  Harland  for  26  years.  Mr.  Gough  said  he  has 

H.  Allen,  Chi-  plans  for  the  future  but  could  not  an- 

cago  economist  nounce  them. 

f  who  distin-  Joseph  V.  Connolly,  board  chairman 

guished  himself  of  Hearst  Radio,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

*  in  1930  by  fore-  lisher  the  change  in  lineup  is  mostly 

;  casting  the  pre-  g  change  of  titles.  Mr.  Connolly  had 

cise  bottom  of  ajgo  been  president  of  Hearst  Radio 

such  prices  (at  with  Mr.  Gough  as  his  executive  of- 

60%  of  1926)  in  ficer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeds  Mr. 

fc  the  big  depres-  Gough  with  an  advance  in  title  and 

sion — two  years  he  will  be  "in  full  charge  of  Hearst 

i  ahead  of  the  radio  stations,”  Mr.  Connolly  ex- 

-  fnct.  plained. 


I - - - fact. 

Harland  H.  Allen  ,  ^e  predicts  a 
bright  outlook 
for  business  in  the  year  1938. 

"Both  spot  prices  (Moody  Index) 
and  prices  of  commodities  for  future 


San  Antonio,  Tex.;  WACO,  Waco, 
Tex.;  KNOW,  Austin,  Tex.;  KEHE. 
Los  Angeles;  KYA,  San  Francisco; 


Nazi  Propaganda 

EDITOR  <5.  PUBLISHER  _  xr  1  ' 

CALENDAR  Cost  Yearly 

Publishers  Assn.,  18th  annual  Is  $100,000,000 

convention,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  10-11— Newspaper  Clas-  Visiting  Writers,  News 

S.  N“/r„  “sral  Agency.  300  Paper.  He- 

meeting,  Hotel  Taft,  New  York.  ported  Among  Recipients 

Jan.  13-15  Kansas  ^1'“®  The  Nazi  government  is  spending 

Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  approximately  $100,000,000  annually  in 

Lassen,  Wichita.  propaganda  work  within  and  outside 

Jan.  14-la  --  Pennsylvania  London  Daily 

Newspaper  Publishers  ^sn.,  reported  in  an  exclusive  story 

annual  convention,  Penn-Har-  week 

ris  Hotel  Harrisburg.  The  Herald  story  is  interesting  for 

.  °  f  it  provides  what  is  claimed  the  first 

tors  of  National  Assn,  of  Better  breakdown  of  expenditures  for  pro- 

Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  meeting,  pagandizing,  given  to  newspaper 

Cincinnati.  readers  outside  the  dictator  state. 

_  A  rather  detailed  sketch  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  propaganda  work  directed 

Scripps  League  Makes  i® 

^  related  in  the  Herald  story.  For  in- 

ExeCUtlVe  Onanges  stance,  it  is  reported  that: 

T-  ..  ,  •  .u  o  •  "The  number  of  newspapers  main- 

Executive  changes  in  the  Scripps  subsidized,  or  brib^  is  300.” 

League  of  Newspapers  efiective  Jan.  *!.  _•*  v 

1  were  announced  this  week  by  E.  W.  Germans  Abroad  Are  Target 

Scripps,  board  chairman.  Herr  Bohle,  British-born  German,  is 

J.  A.  Owens,  formerly  publisher  of  head  of  the  department  especially 


Scripps  League  Makes 
Executive  Changes 


Radio  stations  in  the  Hearst  chain  i  ^ere  announced  this  week  by  E.  W. 
e:  KOMA,  Oklahoma  City;  KTSA,  Scripps,  ^ard  chairman. 


Provo  (Utah)  Herald  and  San  Luis  created  for  propaganda  work  outside 
Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram  Tribune,  has  of  the  Teuton  nation.  His  appeal  is 


delivery  have  given  us  what  looks  WBAL  Baltimore-  WINS  New  York’  named  assistant  general  m.anager  directed  towards  Germans,  natural¬ 
like  a  real  recovery  opportunity,”  WCAE.  Pittsburgh;  WISN,  Milwaukee.  ^  ^  Voorhees,  of  the  Dallas  ized  or  otherwise,  living  away  from 

declared  Mr.  Allen  in  an  interview  ■  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  Boise  Capital  News,  G^many. 


like  a  real  recovery  opportunity,” 
declared  Mr.  Allen  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 
He  pointed  to  eight  weeks  of  rela¬ 
tive  firmness  after  eight  months  of 
decline. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES  UP 

Sharp  classified  rate  increi 


UP  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram  Tribune, 
Provo  Herald  and  Logan  (Utah)  Her- 
increases,  ald-Joumuil.  Mr.  Voorhees  will  con- 


One  of  the  interesting  points  of  the 
Herald  story  (based  on  official  Ger¬ 
man  documents)  is  that  money  is  di- 


‘cline  ranging  from  1  cent  a  line  for  30-  tjnue  as  general  manager  of  this  group  verted  to  this  work  from  the  highly- 

"This  firmness,”  he  said,  “came  at  ®  and  also  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  publicized  "Winter  Relief  Fund.” 

nr*^oi«.lv  th^  «nnt  onP  wonlH  1-time  Sunday  ads,  have  been  jhe  entire  league.  Among  those  sharing  the  $100,000,- 


almost  precisely  the  spot  one  would  ,r®’r  a  /  those  sharing  the  $100,000,- 

have  picked  as  a  foundation  for  re-  into  effect  by  the  Los  Angeles  Harry  W.  Ely,  formerly  publisher  of  000  fund  are  the  official  Nazi  news 

newed  recovery _ just  about  10*%  un-  1-time  daily  rate  jumps  Portland  (Ore.)  News-Telegravi,  is  agency,  German  schools  abroad,  Ger- 

♦u.rt,  from  55  cents  to  58  cents,  and  the  toirina  over  nart  of  the  ffrouo  as  nian  theatre  and  orchestra  groups 


der  the  world  level  which  prevailed  c  j  t  etc  ♦  ♦  'fu  • 

_  au  a  Sunday  from  65  to  75  cents.  The  i 

tor  manv  months  nrior  to  the  sneru-  ... 


for  many  months  prior  to  the  specu-  ..  *  i  j  *  » -  - — - — . .  ^ 

lative  orgy  of  late  1936.”  creases  range  proportionately  down  to  ^he  organization  10  years.  Frank  W.  propagandists,  operating  from  Ger- 

.  .  the  30-time  rate,  which  jumps  from  Power,  formerly  business  manager  of  many,”  reports  the  London  Herald. 

Cites  Firming  Commodity  Prices  28  to  29  cents,  daily,  and  33  to  35  Tacoma  Times,  has  been  named  assis-  “The  cost  of  inviting  foreign  writers 
At  a  time  when  other  evidences  of  cents.  Sunday.  The  new  rate,  in  general  manager  of  this  group,  public  men  to  Germany  is  also 

business  trends  are  conflicting,  Mr.  effect  a  week,  “hasn't  hurt  us  a  bit,”  vvhich  includes  Tacoma  Times.  Seattle  included,”  the  Herald  States. 

•Allen  rates  firming  commodity  prices  J  B.  McCormick,  classified  manager,  giar,  Portland  News-Telegram,  Bre-  The  breakdown  of  propaganda  ex- 
as  doubly  significant  pointing  to  declared.  merton  (Wash.)  Sun,  Spokane  Press  penditures  given  by  the  Herald  is  as 

them  as  a  reflection  of  business  opm-  nr  KVfflro  and  Cocur  d’Alene  (Idaho)  Press.  In  follows:  Propaganda  Ministry,  $48.- 

lon  as  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents;  C.  S.  PLAYFAIR  MOVES  addition  to  his  new  duties  Mr  Power  250,000;  Foreign  organizations  abroad, 

and  as  the  one  assurance  which  busi-  Charles  S.  Playfair,  manager  of  the  wir^ntinue  in The  aSe  manage-  $20,825,000;  Secret  Service  fund.  $10,- 

ness  most  needs  today-assurance  Associated  Newspapers.  Ltd.,  ment  of  Tacoma  Times.  425,000;  Nazi  party  resources,  $17,075,- 

agamst  further  inventory  losses.  representing  the  Sunday  and  Daily  .  000;  German  Labor  Front  groups. 

Of  course,  he  added  after  ram-  Johannesburg,  and  the  Sun-  TAMPA  PRICES  UP  $3,325,000;  Gestapo  agents,  $8,325,000; 

pant  pessimism  of  late  193/,  any  pros-  ^aify  Tribune,  Durban,  has  UF  Reichswehr,  $3,325,000. 

pects  tor  early  recovery  are  neces-  announced  that  after  Jan  1  their  of-  Both  daily  newspapers  in  Tampa.  “German  business  firms  doing  busi- 


taking  over  part  of  the  group  as  nian  theatre  and  orchestra  groups 
general  manager.  He  has  been  with  travelling  abroad,  and  Nazi  radio 


.\llen  rates  firming  commodity  prices  J  B.  McCormick,  classified  .manager,  5^^^  Portland  News-Telegram  Bre 
as  doubly  significant  pointing  to  declared.  „,erto7i  (Wash.)  Sun,  SpokaJ  Pres 

them  as  a  refiection  of  business  opm-  ■  t 

ion  as  expressed  in  dollars  cents;  C.  S.  PLAYFAIR  MOVES  Addition  to  his  new  duties  Mr.  Powe 
and  as  the  one  assurance  which  busi-  r  _  r  _ _ _ _ 


today  assurance  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  ment  of  Tacoma  Times 


against  further  inventory  losses. 


M  ,  jj  J  fA  representing  the  Sunday  and  Daihj 

Of  course,  he  added,  after  ram-  ^  yT  u^  j^uo 

^  ’  r  ,  .  Express,  Johannesburg,  and  the  Sun- 

pant  pessimism  of  late  193/,  any  pros-  ^  J  ^aily  Tribune,  Durban,  has 
pects  for  early  recovery  are  neces-  j  .v  .  r*  t  i  *1.  •  r 

J  1  A  T5  A  f  au  announced  that  after  Jan.  1  Iheir  of- 


TAMPA  PRICES  UP 

Both  daily  newspapers  in  Tampa. 


sarily  tender  prospects.  But  if  the  located  at  230  Park  Ave-  >  announced  increases  in  sub-  ness  abroad  are  compelled  to  spend 

purveyors  of  business  news  in  this  Victor  A  Bennett  of  scription  rates  Dec.  28.  The  Times,  large  amounts  for  direct  or  indirect 

coiintrv — narticularlv  fhp  dailv  nres.s  .  _  .  _  .  .  ‘  .  .  '  .  _ i  _ _ i  c i „ j  M.,..:  ’’ 


country — particularly  the  daily  press  New 
— will  recognize  such  favorable  de-  .  .  ' 

velopments  and  give  them  a  proper 
news  break,  I  can  see  real  recovery  ■ROVCl 
commitments  being  made  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  recovery  momentum  Charle 
getting  under  way  in  the  early  troller  c 
months  of  1938.”  Post,  ha; 

Asked  about  the  possibilities  for  manager, 
inflation,  he  said:  duties. 


the  New  York  Sun,  joins  as  his  assis 
tant  on  that  date. 

BOYSEN  NAMED  C.  M. 


Charles  C.  Boysen,  assistant  comp- 

P^'IV/b'in  “S'eirSatfon  CITY  PRICE  INCREASE  Beporu  are  racived  by  BohLes  de- 

manager,  in  addition  to  his  other  The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex-  Teutonic  activities  fiom 

duties.  He  succeeds  Frank  Cochran,  aminer  has  announced  a  10  cents  per  ;:*^48  branches  in  45  different  countries, 
who  has  resigned  and  is  now  in  month  raise  in  price  to  city  subscrib-  stated. 


published  daily  except  Sunday,  ad-  Nazi  propaganda  in  foreign  countries,’’ 
vanced  its  price  from  15  to  18  cents  says  the  Herald. 

a  week,  and  the  Tribune,  published  The  story  points  out  that  there  are 
seven  days  a  week,  advanced  its  rate  25,000  agents  and  2,450  Gestapo  (se- 
from  20  to  25  cents  a  week.  cret  police)  representatives  serving  in 

“  the  German  cause  outside  the  state. 

CITY  PRICE  INCREASE  Reports  are  received  by  Bohle’s  de- 


‘As  I  see  it,  the  only  possible 


was  stated. 


roads  by  which  ’  destructive  inflation  Boysen  joined  the  Post  when  ers.  The  monthly  rate  will  now  be 

could  come  in  this  country  are:  (a)  >-  ^as  acquired  by  Eugene  Meyer  four  85c  instead  of  the  present  75c,  effec- 
Breakdown  of  government  credit;  (b)  y^ars  ago.  tive  Jan.  1. 

Direct  gearing  of  gold  back  into  the  ■■ 

commodity  price  structure;  (c)  Bank  _ 

credit  expansion  on  the  new  and  en-  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 

larppd  -lume  o£  bank  ^  ^ 


could  come  in  this  country  are:  (a) 
Breakdown  of  government  credit;  (b) 
Direct  gearing  of  gold  back  into  the 
commodity  price  structure;  (c)  Bank 
credit  expansion  on  the  new  and  en¬ 
larged  volume  of  bank  deposits. 

Debt  Load  No  Threat 
“In  my  judgment,  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  that  this  country  is 
in  no  way  threatened  by  its  debt 
load  is  that  the  present  interest  bur¬ 
den  of  both  Britain  and  France  is 
fully  as  great  as  that  of  United  States. 
Yet  neither  country  has  more  than 
one  third  of  our  population  and  aver¬ 
age  incomes  there  are  no  more  than 
two  thirds  of  ours.  We  proha'bly  have 
at  least  four  times  the  ability  to 
carry  federal  debt  charges.  So  our 
debt  could  expand  for  a  decade  with¬ 
out  approaching  the  present  burden 
on  those  countries.” 
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Says  Press  Opposition 
May  Force  Third  Term 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28 — News¬ 
paper  opposition  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  may  be  a  factor  in  causing  him 
to  decide  upon  candidacy  for  a  third 
term,  according  to  Senator  George 
Norris,  Nebraska  Progressive  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  New  Dealer. 

In  one  of  his  few  recent  public 
statements,  the  veteran  Senator  de¬ 
clared:  “I  can’t  help  noticing  the  ap¬ 
parently  unanimous  agreement  be¬ 
tween  newspapers,  prominent  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  the  utility  men  to  fight 
Roosevelt’s  program.  If  the  opponents 
of  Roosevelt  continue  their  methods 
of  delay  and  coercion  until  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  term,  then  I  think  there 
may  be  a  demand  that  President 
Roosevelt  seek  a  third  term.” 


for  JANUARY  1,  1938 
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China  War  “Toughest  News  Job 
In  Years,”  H.  R.  Ekins  Declares 

Reporters  Brave  Bullets,  Bombs,  and  Disease 
to  Give  U.  S.  an  Impartial  Story  of  Fight¬ 
ing  . . .  Censorship  Difficulties 

By  H.  R.  EKINS 


messages  entirely  killed  but  unless 
one  had  a  pipeline  to  the  censor  him¬ 
self  there  was  no  way  of  keeping 
track  of  deletions. 

Communication  from  interior  points 
was  much  more  difficult  because  radio 
and  telegraph  circuits  either  were  so 
poorly  maintained  as  to  make  trans¬ 
mission  a  matter  of  days  or  the  crush 
of  official  messages  was  so  great  that 
press  dispatches  just  got  lost  in  the 
welter.  Correspondents  in  Peiping, 
as  I  learned  while  touring  the  north¬ 
ern  zones  under  Japanese  occupation, 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Col.  John 
Marston,  commanding  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines  Detachment  at  the  American 
Embassy. 

U.  S.  Naval  Radio  Used 


.\MERICAN  NEWSPAPER  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENTS  covering  the  Sino- 
Japanese  hostilities  in  China  have  one 
of  the  toughest  jobs  assigned  to  any 
group  of  newspapermen  in  recent 
years.  I  know,  for  I  have  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Orient  where  I  spent 
five  months  as  a  United  Press  staff 
correspondent. 

I  think  that  without  exception  the 
reporters  and  cameramen  on  the  job 
in  the  various  theaters  of  warfare 
have  met  and  are  meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  a  difficult  assignment  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  American  press. 
Their  reports  have  been  dispassion¬ 
ate  and  from  a  spot  where  day  in  and 
day  out  the  pace  of  the  action  was  so 
swift  as  to  overshadow  at  all  times 
the  issues  involved. 

The  men  in  China,  whether  in  the 
Shanghai-Nanking  area  and  earlier  in 
the  Peiping-Tientsin  area,  covered 
their  stories  at  great  personal  risk. 
And  so  intense  were  boffi  the  Chinese 
and  the  Japanese  in  their  convictions 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  causes  that  to  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  to  maintain  that  objective 
attitude  which  sets  the  American  press 
apart  from  the  press  of  most  other 
nations,  was  of  itself  a  task  of  no' mean 
proportions. 

Story  of  Many  Climaxes 

I  personally  know  of  no  great  story 
running  over  so  long  a  period  in 
which  there  were  so  many  climaxes. 
When  Peiping  and  Tientsin  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Japanese  shortly  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  original  clash  at 
Lukouchiao  on  July  7,  I  was  in  Can¬ 
ton  en  route  to  Shanghai  by  air  after 
having  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Hongkong  aboard  the  Hawaii  Clipper. 

1  believed  then  that  the  climax  had 
been  reached.  A  week  later  I  was  in 
Hankow  and  witnessed  the  Japanese 
abandonment  of  their  Concession 
there.  It  was  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  and  profitable  of  all  foreign  in¬ 
terests  in  China  and  I  felt  then  that 
the  story  from  that  point  must  begin 
going  downhill. 

In  another  week  I  was  in  Shanghai 
and,  contrary  to  the  dope  of  all  com¬ 
petent  observers,  the  hostilities  spread 
to  that  great  port  and  we  were  con¬ 
fronted  suddenly  by  a  story,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which  far  eclipsed  the  bitter 
fighting  between  Chinese  and  Japa¬ 
nese  forces  at  Shanghai  in  1932  when 
we  had  six  weeks  of  bitter  warfare 
on  our  very  doorsteps.  But  the  action 
at  the  Eight  Characters  Bridge  in 
Shanghai  on  Friday,  Aug.  13,  proved 
to  be  but  the  beginning. 

The  next  day,  “Bloody  Saturday,” 
Chinese  planes  attempting  to  raid  the 
Japanese  fleet  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
.^^Hiangpoo  River  dropped  their  bombs 
I  in  Shanghai’s  international  settlement 
with  a  loss  of  1,600  non-combatant 
ilives  and  the  wounding  of  as  many 
other  persons.  At  the  time  of  the 
_bombing  I  was  in  the  Palace  Hotel,  in 
which  247  persons  were  killed  by  the 
fi*'st  bomb  to  fall.  Making  my  way 
through  the  wreckage,  the  dead  and 


Here  is  a  graphic  account  of  the  perils  and  difficulties  of  covering  the  Sino- 
Japanese  war  written  by  H.  R.  Ekins,  who  spent  five  months  on  all  fronts  for  United 
Press.  The  writer  has  had  an  exciting  career  as  a  newspaper  correspondent.  He  spent 
nearly  10  years  in  the  Far  East  for  U.P.,  covering  the  China-Japan  fighting  in  I93U 
1933,  later  touring  Inner  Mongolia.  In  1935  he  was  sent  to  Ethiopia  and  covered  the 
war  there.  In  1936  he  made  a  'round  the  world  dash  by  plane,  winning  by  almost  a 
week  over  Leo  Kieran,  New  York  Times,  and  Dorothy  Kllgallen,  INS. 

He  was  born  in  Minneapolis  In  1901,  did  his  first  newspaper  work  on  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Herald,  and  served  on  several  New  York  dailies  before  joining  U.P.  in  1925. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  this  story  he  wrote: 

“I  have  had  to  reneg  on  the  matter  of  personal  exploits.  Our  job  is  to  write 
about  other  people,  isn't  it?" 


the  dying,  I  found  that  across  the 
street  Sassoon  House,  in  which  the 
United  Press  offices  were  located,  also 
had  been  bombed. 

Department  Stores  Bombed 
“Bloody  Saturday”  was  not  the  cli¬ 
max,  however.  Subsequently  a  U.  S. 
Navy  warehouse  and  Shanghai’s  two 
largest  department  stores  were  bombed 
in  the  midst  of  noonday  activity.  Sub- 


H.  R.  Ekins,  United  Press  correspondent, 
standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bombed  building 
at  Tazang  near  Shanghai. 

sequently  the  steamship  President 
Hoover  was  bombed  while  approach¬ 
ing  the  port  of  Shanghai.  T^e  Brit¬ 
ish  Ambassador  to  China  was  wound¬ 
ed  by  machine  gun  fire  from  the  air 
and  the  story  continued  to  go  from 
peak  to  peak  until  the  recent  bomb¬ 
ing  of  the  U.S.S.  Panay  and  Standard 
Oil  shipping.  At  most  of  these  cli¬ 
maxes  newspapermen  and  cameramen 
were  present  and  several  suffered  in¬ 
jury  or  death,  as  has  been  recorded 
in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  obtaining  their  stories  newspa¬ 
permen  encountered  difficulties  of 
varying  degree.  I  reported  the  hos¬ 
tilities  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia 
from  the  Ethiopian  side  of  the  lines. 
There  our  chief  danger  was  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  the  ravages  of  the  climate. 
Our  difficulties  were  with  an  inept 
rather  than  a  deliberately  obstruc¬ 
tive  censorship.  In  China  the  danger 


was  from  missiles  as  well  as  disease 
and  censorship  difficulties  arose  from 
the  fact  that  censors  were  the  ad¬ 
juncts  of  highly  organized  and  de¬ 
cidedly  purposeful  propaganda  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  control  exercised  over  us  by 
the  forces  in  action  depended  on 
which  outfit  one  attached  one’s  self  to 
for  the  period  of  the  story.  It  was 
true  that  throughout  most  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  at  Shanghai  we  were  based  in 
the  international  settlement  or  the 
French  Concession  and  thus  had  the 
choice  each  day  of  whether  to  spend 
it  with  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese. 

Military  Passes  Required 

Both  sides  required  that  newspaper¬ 
men  have  passes  from  the  naval  or 
military  authorities.  Japanese  passes 
were  changed  frequently  and  as  a 
rule  correspondents  neared  the  Japa¬ 
nese  in  action  only  in  personally  con¬ 
ducted  groups.  I  had  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  behind  the  Chinese 
lines,  however.  Sentries,  usually  un¬ 
able  to  read,  merely  glanced  at  my 
passes  and  allowed  me  to  proceed  at 
will,  apparently  taking  the  attitude 
that  what  might  happen  to  me  was 
my  own  funeral.  The  same,  for  both 
sides,  was  true  in  the  north.  The 
Chinese  forces  generally  welcomed 
the  presence  of  correspondents  while 
the  Japanese  permitted  them  to  move 
in  territory  under  their  control  only 
when  guided  by  staff  officers  or  assis¬ 
tant  military  attaches. 

Generally,  communication  from 
Shanghai  was  uninterrupted  with  the 
Chinese  Government  Radio  Adminis¬ 
tration  maintaining  contact  with  the 
United  States  and  London  through 
the  channels  provided  by  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  and  Mackay 
Radio.  For  comparatively  brief  peri¬ 
ods  the  three  cable  companies  oper¬ 
ating  out  of  Shanghai  were  out  of 
commission  but  in  each  case  the  radio 
companies  handled  the  increased  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  with  a  minimum  of  de¬ 
lay  and  that  caused,  as  a  rule,  by 
the  censor. 

Censors  in  Cable,  Radio  Offices 

Subordinate  censors,  so  long  as  the 
Chinese  held  their  ground  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  were  stationed  in  the  radio  and 
cable  offices.  They  were  permitted  to 
pass  messages  except  in  cases  of  doubt 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  own  respion- 
sibility  when  they  were  under  or¬ 
ders  to  consult  their  superiors.  Af'.er 
from  48  to  72  hours  there  i^'ere  net:  ■ 
fications  to  the  correspondents  of 


Col.  Marston  placed  at  the  disposal 
-of  the  correspondents  the  facilities  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Communication  ra¬ 
dio  station  in  Peiping.  It  transmitted 
press  to  the  Navy  at  Cavite,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  whence  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Manila  for  delivery  to  and 
relay  through  the  regular  commercial 
communications  companies. 

Travel  conditions  in  all  but  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Shanghai  were 
hazardous  and  difficult.  In  the  early 
days  of  hostilities  commercial  avia¬ 
tion  was  grounded  and  remained 
grounded.  Railway  communication 
between  Shanghai  and  Nanking  was 
cut  or  trains  operated  only  on  lim¬ 
ited  stretches.  Correspondents  trav¬ 
eling  southward  from  Tientsin  or 
Peiping  were  forced  to  take  their 
chances  on  fifty,  overcrowded  troop 
trains  which  were  subject  to  inde¬ 
finite  delays.  Railways  and  roads 
were  in  constant  danger  of  aerial 
bombings  or  machine  gunning.  It 
finally  became  necessary  to  travel  to 
Nanking  from  Shanghai  by  motor 
car  or  canal  and  river  boats  at  great 
cost  and  greater  personal  risk. 

After  hostilities  moved  away  from 
Shanghai  I  was  assigned  to  Japan  to 
interview  Cabinet  Ministers  in  To¬ 
kyo  for  the  United  Press.  There  I 
found  the  Empire  concentrating  all 
its  attention  and  energies  on  the  hos¬ 
tilities  in  China.  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  great  cities  such  as  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  published  frequent,  single¬ 
sheet  extras  called  gonai.  The  dis¬ 
patches  from  the  scenes  of  hostilities 
in  the  main  were  accurate  with,  of 
course,  invariable  emphasis  on  the 
valor  of  the  Japanese  troops  and  to 
Japanese,  the  altruistic  nature  of 
their  activities.  The  Japanese  press 
hammered  away  at  the  thesis  that 
the  Japanese  were  fighting  in  China 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  East  Asia. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Japanese  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  hostilities  in  China  were 
one-sided  but,  as  it  often  happened, 
so  was  the  tide  of  battle. 

Government  Controls  News 
War  news  in  the  Japanese  press  is 
absolutely  controlled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  word  “deleted”  appeared 
frequently  instead  of  the  names  of 
places  or  military  units.  Many  a  dis¬ 
patch  was  datelined  simply:  “At  an 
Undisclosed  base.”  I  announced  one 
day  to  a  group  of  colleagues  that  I 
expected  to  find  “deleted”  as  a  date¬ 
line  and  just  that  happened  within 
a  matter  of  hours.  Often  the  Japa¬ 
nese  press  announced  victories  or 
the  occupations  of  key  points  pre¬ 
maturely  but  as  a  rule  events  at 
the  scene  caught  up  within  24  to  48 
hours  with  the  claims  made  in  the 
press.  The  most  noteworthy  extrava¬ 
gance  which  I  noted  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  press  was  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  Chinese  casualties.  Many  times 
the  Japanese  press  announced  Chi¬ 
nese  dead  and  wounded  in  numbers 
which  did  not  stand  up  on  subse- 
aiient  visits  tc  the  scene  .of  opera- 
lions  by  .icuiral  ohserv.e’^s. 

Japanese  newspapernleh  and  cam- 
(Contir.ued  on  page  33) 
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Dismissals,  Pay  Cuts  in 
Eagle  Non-Guild  Group 

Economies  Follow  Reinstatement  of  Strikers 
Under  Contract .  .  .  Agreement  in  Worcester  . 
AFL  Charter  in  Boston 


FOLLOWING  the  settlement  of  the 
guild  strike  on  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  under  a  contract  which  rein¬ 
stated  all  strikers  and  allowed  for  the 
layoff  of  40  editorial  guildsmen  with 
20  weeks  salary,  the  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  instituted  drastic  economies 
this  week  among  the  non-gmldsmen 
in  the  plant.  Up  untU  Thursday  after¬ 
noon,  it  was  learned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  office  worker,  46  in  that  office 
had  been  discharged  and  a  general 
wage  cut  was  to  take  effect  among  the 
rest  of  the  non-guiidsmen  with  this 
week’s  salary. 

Two  hundred  and  six  strikers  re¬ 
ported  for  work  Monday  morning. 
Forty  of  these  received  two  weeks  pay 
and  were  dismissed,  to  receive  the 
rest  of  their  severance  pay  in  18 
weekly  installments. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York,  negotiators  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  a  separate  imderstanding  was 
had  with  the  publisher  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  signed  providing  for 
economies  in  the  plant  outside  of  the 
guild  employes.  Milton  Kaufman,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  guild,  said  it 
was  “not  an  agreement,  but  an  imder¬ 
standing,”  that  a  certain  number 
would  be  fired  immediately  and  more 
eventually.  He  estimated  35  already 
discharged. 

The  Guild  Reporter  termed  it:  “A 
collateral  undertaking  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  which  assures  an  immediate 
‘economy  wave’  that  will  clean  out 
the  scabs.” 

M.  Preston  Goodfellow  could  not  be 
reached  this  week  for  a  statement  on 
the  strike  settlement. 

86  Ditmittals  Were  Planned 
Early  this  week,  Frank  Reis,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Eagle,  called  a  meeting  of  the  non- 
guildsmen  in  the  business  office  and 
told  them  that  economies  had  to  be 
made  which  would  mean  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  at  least  86  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Among  themselves,  it  was 
learned,  the  employes  decided  to  take 
a  20%  cut  in  salary  for  those  earning 
more  than  $30  a  week  and  10%  for 
those  getting  less  than  $30  and  thus 
reduce  the  firings  to  around  46.  The 
pay  cut  is  to  extend  to  May  20  when, 
imder  an  agreement,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
stored. 

The  guild  reported  the  15%  week 
strike  cost  them  approximately  $50,000, 
or  more  than  $3,000  a  week.  It  has 
been  estimated  the  loss  in  salaries  for 
guildsmen  during  the  strike  was 
about  $90,000.  The  amovmt  lost  in 
circulation  and  advertising  by  the 
newspaper  during  the  strike  was  not 
announced. 

Contract  in  Full 

The  contract  signed  by  guild  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Mr.  Goodfellow  fol¬ 
lows  in  full: 

THIS  AGREEMENT  is  entered  into  at 
New  York,  New  York,  this  23rd  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  1937,  by  and  between  the  BROOK¬ 
LYN  DAILY  EAGLE,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  PUBLISHER,  and  the  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GUILD  OF  NEW  YORK,  a  local 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  GUILD,  acting  for 
and  on  behalf  of  itself  and  of  all  striking 
employes  who  a-e  now  snemberj  of  the  Guild, 
as  per  attached  Schedule  A.  ‘  • 

Employes  who'  become  members  of  the  Guild 
after  the  date  of  this  contract  shall  become 


cr.titlcd  to  the  ln-ncfils  of  this  contract  on  and 
after  June  30,  1938,  except  in  resitect  to 
tenure  of  employment:  in  the  event  of  dis¬ 
charges  for  economy,  as  the  Publisher  may 
deem  necessary,  these  employes  shall  be 
placed  on  a  preferred  list  for  reemployment, 
which  shall  he  subsequent  in  priority  to  the 
list  contained  in  Schedule  B,  attached.  It  is 
clearly  understoo<l  that  the  severance  pay 
provisions,  as  defined  in  Paragraph  6,  shall 
apply  to  discharges  as  described  in  this  para¬ 
graph.  The  term  employe  as  used  in  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
whose  employment  is  terminated  prior  to 
June  30,  1938,  or  subsequently  thereto  but 
before  he  becomes  a  memlrer  of  the  Guild. 

1.  REINSTATEMENT.  The  Publisher 
agrees  to  reinstate  immediately  and  without 
prejudice  all  striking  employes,  including  those 
employed  on  a  space  basis  who  during  the 
period  of  the  strike  refrained  from  furnishing 
copy  to  the  Eagle. 

All  employes  reinstated  as  above  shall  be 
returned  to  substantially  similar  employment 
and  at  salaries  not  less  than  those  paid  prior 
to  the  strike,  except  that  those  employed  on 
a  space  basis  shall  be  paid  for  space  ac¬ 
cepted  or  ordered  for  publication. 

The  Guild  agrees  to  terminate  the  strike 
immediately. 

Lay  Off  40 

The  Publisher,  immediately  after  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  all  editorial  employes,  shall  have  the 
right  to  lay  off  forty  (40)  of  such  editorial 
workers.  The  names  of  said  forty  (40)  are 
contained  in  Schedule  B,  attached.  Except  as 
stated  in  this  schedule,  each  of  said  em¬ 
ployes  so  laid  off  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
shall  receive  as  wages  due  an  amount  equal 
to  twenty  (20)  weeks’  pay  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  their  salary  immediately  prior  to  the 
strike  as  follows:  An  amount  equal  to  two  (2) 
weeks’  pay  shall  be  paid  to  such  employes 
upon  the  execution  of  this  contract  and  the 
remaining  amount  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
weekly  instalments  for  eighteen  (18)  weeks 
thereafter. 

All  of  said  employes  so  laid  off  shall  be 
placed  on  a  preferred  list  for  reemployment 
in  the  editorial  department.  Throughout  the 
life  of  this  contract  no  person,  other  than 
executives,  shall  be  hired  by  the  Publisher 
in  the  editorial  department  except  from  the 
list  contained  in  Schedule  B  unless  same  is 
exhausted  in  respect  to  the  general  type  of 
work  for  which  an  additional  employe  is  de¬ 
sired.  All  persons  taken  from  this  list  shall 
be  returned  to  substantially  the  same  type 
of  work  and  at  a  rate  of  pay  not  less  than 
that  formerly  received.  As  herein  used  the 
term  executive  shall  mean  the  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  city  editor,  sports  editor,  financial 
editor  and  Sunday  editor. 

Five-Day  Week 

2.  FIVE-DAY  WEEK.  The  work  week  for 
persons  covered  hy  this  contract  shall  consist 
of  forty  (40)  hours,  divided  into  five  (5) 
days  of  eight  (8)  consecutive  hours  each 
including  a  reasonable  lunch  period,  except 
that  in  the  commercial  departments  the  lunch 
period  shall  not  be  includ^. 

3.  OVERTIME.  The  Publisher  shall 
grant  employes  equal  time  off  for  overtime. 
Overtime  sh.all  be  measured  with  the  start 
of  the  second  hour  after  the  eighth  (8th) 
consecutive  hour  of  work  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  and  with  the  start  of  the  first  hour 
after  the  eighth  (8th)  hour  of  work  in  the 
commercial  departments  which  overtime  shall 
be  liquidated  in  units  of  not  less  than  eight 
(8)  hours. 

Overtime  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to 
and  approved  by  the  Publisher  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  within  forty-eight  (48)  hours  after 
the  assignment  causing  its  accumulation  is 
over. 

In  the  case  of  reporters  sent  on  out-of- 
town  assignments  not  routine,  and  remaining 
away  from  home,  time  off  shall  be  granted 
in  excess  of  regular  days  off  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  ( V4 )  day  for  each  work  day  while 
away.  Mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
shall  be  made  for  those  on  routine  out-of- 
town  assignments  such  as  regular  baseball 
or  legislative  coverage. 

Time  off  for  accumulated  overtime  shall  be 
granted  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  overtime,  and  in  any  event  with¬ 
in  three.  (3)  months  from  the  date  of  the 
first  day's  accumulation,  and  at  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  Publisher  and  of  the  employe.  If 


the  employe  and  the  Publisher  so  prefer,  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  may  be  added  to 
the  annual  vacation.  If  .it  the  end  of  service, 
■sccumnlated  overtime  has  not  been  taken, 
the  employe  shall  he  recompensed  in  cash. 

4.  SICK  LEAVE.  The  Publisher  agrees 
to  continue  the  present  practice  with  respect 
to  sick  leave. 

5.  VACATIONS.  Employes  shall  be 
granted  one  (I)  week’s  vacation  with  pay 
after  six  (6)  months’  service,  and  two  (2) 
weeks’  vacation  annually  with  pay  after  a 
year’s  employment.  In  either  case  the  six 
(6)  months  or  one  (1)  year  shall  be  computed 
as  of  August  31.  Length  of  service  shall  be 
computed  in  the  case  of  former  employes  of 
the  Times-Union  on  the  basis  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  Brooklyn  Times  and/or  the 
Brooklyn  Times  Union. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  in  the  case  of 
persons  covered  by  this  contract  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  vacation  pay  shall 
l)e  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their  average 
weekly  compensation  over  a  period  of  one 
(1)  year. 

No  Firing  for  Economy 

6.  SEVERANCE  PAY.  The  Publisher 
.agrees  that  no  person  covered  by  this  contract 
shall  be  discharged  except  for  cause  (economy 
shall  not  be  a  cause  for  discharge  or  lay-off), 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Guild,  and  that 
said  person  shall  be  compensated  in  a  lump 
sum  on  the  following  basis: 

After  six  (6)  months’  service— 1  week’s  pay. 
After  one  (1)  year’s  service — 2  weeks’  pay. 
After  two  (2)  years’  service — 3%  weeks’  pay. 
After  three  (3)  years’  service — S  weeks’  pay. 
After  four  (4)  years’  service — 6(4  weeks’  pay. 
After  five  (5)  years’  service — 8  weeks’  pay. 
After  six  (6)  years’  service — 9(4  weeks’  pay. 
After  seven  (7)  years’  service — 11  weeks  pay. 
After  eight  (8)  years’  service — 12(4  w-eeks’ 
pay. 

After  nine  (9)  years’  service — 14  weeks’ 
pay. 

After  ten  (10)  years’  service — 15(4  weeks’ 
pay. 

Length  of  service  shall  be  computed  in  the 
case  of  former  employes  of  the  Brooklyn 
Times-Union  on  the  basis  of  their  employment 
on  the  Brooklyn  Times-Union  and/or  the 
Brooklyn  Times. 

The  strike  shall  not  be  regarded  as  an 
interruption  of  service  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  severance  pay  and  vacations. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Publisher  may  deny 
severance  pay  in  the  case  of  discharges  for 
dishonesty,  repeated  drunkenness  after  warn¬ 
ing  and  refusal  to  do  proper  work. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  in  the  case  of 
persons  covered  by  this  contract  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department  severance  pay  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  their  average 
weekly  compensation  over  a  period  of  one 
(1)  year. 

Priority  for  40  Dismisstd 

7.  PREFERRED  LIST.  In  the  event  of 
discharge  for  cause  the  Publisher  agrees  that 
such  discharged  person  shall  be  immediately 
replaced  from  among  the  list  of  forty  (40) 
in  Schedule  B,  attached.  It  is  understood 
that  such  replacement  need  not  be  on  an 
employe  for  employe  basis  but  such  replace¬ 
ments  shall  receive  not  less  in  salaries  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  of  those  dis¬ 
charged. 

8.  PAY  CUTS.  There  shall  be  no  p-iy 
cuts  during  the  life  of  this  contract  in  the 
salaries  of  persons  covered  by  this  contract. 

9.  OUTSIDE  WORK.  Without  permis¬ 
sion  in  writing  from  the  Publisher,  no  em¬ 
ploye  shall  use  the  name  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  or  his  connection  with  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  any  feature  title  or  other  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  material  to  exploit  in  any  way 
his  outside  endeavor,  nor  shall  any  employe 
write  for  any  New  York  City  or  Long  Island 
newspaper  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Publisher. 

10.  SYNDICATE  RIGHTS.  Editorial  em¬ 
ployes  whose  work  published  in  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  or  subsidiary  publications  is  sold 
to  other  papers  by  the  Publisher,  or  is  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  air  by  the  Publisher,  shall  be 
compensated  therefor  as  they  and  the  Pub¬ 
lisher  may  agree,  and  such  payment  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  weekly  wage. 

11.  EQUIPMENT  AND  EXPENSES. 
Necessary  expenses  incurred  by  employes  dur¬ 
ing  the  eourse  of  their  assigned  duties  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Publisher  or  his  representative 
when  approved.  Necessary  working  equip¬ 
ment  shall  be  supplied  to  the  employes. 

12.  GRIEVANCE  COMMITTEE.  A  griev¬ 
ance  committee  is  hereby  established  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  with  the  Publisher  for 
the  adjustment  of  grievances  of  persons  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  contract  (including  discharges). 
The  grievance  committee  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Guild  and  shall  submit  all  grievances 
to  the  Publisher  or  its  representative. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  shall  immediately  negotiate  with  the 
Publisher  for  the  adjustment  of  the  financial 
accounts  of  the  striking  circulation  branch 
managers. 

13.  RENEWAL.  Sixty  (60)  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  this  contract,  either  party 


thereto  may  give  to  the  other  party  notice 
of  desire  to  change  terms  thereof.  In  the 
event  of  such  notice,  negotiations  shall  be 
immediately  entered  into  and  proceeded  with 
.nil  due  diligence.  If  an  agreement  has  not 
been  reached  by  the  date  upon  which  the 
contract  expires,  status  quo  conditions  shall 
be  maintained  during  negotiations,  but  if  the 
Publisher,  after  the  expiration  of  this  contract, 
breaks  off  negotiations  the  provisions  of  this 
clause  shall  cease  to  be  effective. 

1 3.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  contract  sh:  11  pre¬ 
vent  employes  from  bargaining  individually 
for  pay  increases. 

14.  The  period  of  this  contract  i-  for  one 
(1)  year  from  the  date  hereof,  and  shall  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  be  binding  upon  the  successors 
and  assigns  of  the  respective  parties  hereto. 
BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE 
M.  PxESTON  Goodfellow  (Signed) 

Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GUILD  OF  NEW  YORK 
Ca»l  Randau,  (Signed) 

President. 

Milton-  KaI'fman  (Signed) 

Exeeutit'e  Secretary. 

SuppUmantary  Agraamtnt 
Supplementing  the  agreement  of 
even  date,  it  is  agreed  by  the  under¬ 
signed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Guild’s  claim  for  the  reinstatement 
of  Miss  Gladys  Bentley,  employed  as  a  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  solicitor  is  hereby  referred  to 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Meyer  for  determination.  The 
said  arbitrator,  after  hearing,  may  order  the 
reinstatement  of  Miss  Gladys  Bentley  and 
may,  in  his  discretion,  in  addition  to  rein¬ 
statement,  award  to  her  such  salary,  if  any, 
as  he  believes  proper,  but  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  her  average  weekly  earnings  for  the 
year  immediately  proceeding  her  discharge. 

The  said  arbitrator  shall  proceed  expeditiously 
and  his  decision  shall  be  final  and  binding 
upon  both  parties. 

2.  In  the  event  that  experience  proves  that 
the  percentage  earnings  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors  covered  in  the  contract  are 
less  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  a  change  shall 
be  made  by  the  Publisher  in  the  percentage 
arrangement  so  as  to  bring  salaries  into  ac¬ 
cord  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  Such  adjust¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  monthly. 

3.  In  the  event  that  the  salary  of  any 
striker  is  garnisheed  prior  to  March  1,  1938, 
and  such  garnishee  proceeding  is  terminated 
by  said  date,  such  garnishment  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  cause  for  the  discharge  of  said 
striker. 

4.  It  is  agreed  that  strikers  whose  names 
appear  on  Schedule  A  and  who  had  accumu-  ^ 
lated  overtime  which  had  not  been  liquidated 
prior  to  the  strike  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
shall  receive  compensation  for  such  overtime 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  to  which  this  is  a  supplement.  In 
the  case  of  strikers  whose  names  appear  on 
Schedule  B,  such  overtime  shall  be  paid  in 
cash  within  a  month  of  the  date  of  this  contract. 

$100,000  Business 
THE  International  Executive  Board 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
at  its  quarterly  meeting  Dec.  18,  19, 
adopted  the  quarterly  budget  for  $25,- 
215.29  which  would  bring  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  guild  headquar¬ 
ters  to  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  board  voted  to  retain  only  two 
international  organizers  on  the  ANG 
payroll  and  discharged  four.  Morgan 
Hull  and  Richard  Seller  were  retained 
and  Bernice  Morgan,  Nathan  Gold¬ 
berg,  Bill  Davy  and  Fred  Myers  were 
dropped.  They  are  to  receive  dis¬ 
missal  pay  at  the  best  scale  obtained 
on  any  newspaper.  Morris  Watson 
and  Don  Stevens  are  retained  as  or¬ 
ganizers  on  the  CIO  payroll. 

Worcester  Contract 

AN  AGREEMENT  between  the 
Worcester  chapter  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  and  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Post  has  been  reached,  Wil¬ 
liam  Gavin,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  stated  this  week.  However,  he 
said,  that  the  agreement  has  not  been 
signed  yet,  although  it  is  expected  to 
be  shortly. 

Pending  its  signing,  Mr.  Gavin 
would  not  make  public  the  details. 
Although  the  agreement  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Worcester  chapter,  it 
has  been  sent  to  national  guild  head¬ 
quarters  for  approval.  After  that  is 
given,  it  will  be  signed. 

The  Guild  Reporter  stated  the  con¬ 
tract  provides  for  the  40-hour  week; 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Press  Monopoly  Endangers 
Freedom,  Says  Dr.  A.  M.  Lee 


“Much- Vaunted"  Right  Exists  in  Not  More 
Than  100  Cities,  lournolism  Teachers 


Told  .  .  .  E.  N.  Doan,  President 
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the  AMERICAN  PEOPLE’S  consti¬ 
tutional  right  to  freedom  of  the 
press  is  infringed  upon  by  the  “mo¬ 
nopolistic  nature 
of  press  control,” 
Dr.  Alfred  M. 
Lee,  of  the  Yale 
Institute  of  Hu¬ 
man  Relations, 
told  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association 
of  Teachers 
of  Journalism 
Wednesday  at 
Columbus,  O.,  at 
its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  Ohio 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  OUon  State  Univers¬ 
ity.  The  group’s 
two-day  meeting  preceded  a  session 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  held  Thursday. 

Appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of 
members  of  the  AATJ  and  AASDJ  to 
study  a  proposed  merger  of  the  two 
organizations  and  to  report  at  the  1938 
convention  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  featured 
the  closing  business  session  of  the 
latter  group’s  one-day  annual  con¬ 
vention. 

Support  of  and  opposition  to  the 
proposed  union  is  about  evenly 
divided,  leaders  of  both  groups  said. 
Ihe  schools  and  departments  group 
is  essentially  an  accrediting  agency 
taking  in  the  larger  schools. 

Will  Keep  Teachers'  Title 
Under  the  new  proposal,  the  com¬ 
bined  organization  would  be  known 
as  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism  and  an  accrediting 
agency  would  be  incorporated  within 
the  new  organization. 

Discussing  a  concept  that  a  free 
press  is  “a  privilege  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,”  Dr.  Lee  said: 

“Since  every  man  cannot,  however, 
afford  to  issue  his  own  personal  organ, 
at  the  outset  this  privilege  was  eco¬ 
nomically  restricted  to  those  with 
funds  who  made  a  convincing  effort  to 
represent  their  fellows;  in  other 
words,  to  specialists.” 

Professor  Lee  said  that  in  1,206  of 
,  the  1,457  cities  with  daily  newspapers, 
Me  man  or  organization  owned  the 
one  or  more  local  publications. 

“Only  in  such  large  cities  as  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  can 
one  find  dailies  that  compete  for  sub¬ 
scribers  on  the  politico-economic 
front,”  he  continued.  “The  issue  else¬ 
where  is  most  frequently  one  between 
*be  sensational  and  the  conservative 
■'Teatnient  of  news  or  between  one 
*t  of  comics  and  another. 

Causes  Listed 

In  not  more  than  100  American 
cities  does  the  much-vaunted  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  bear  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  what  we  mean  by  press 
■Ifeedom 

Amplifying  what  he  termed  “mo- 
wpolistic  nature  of  press  control,” 
ofessor  Lee  asserted  the  “long- 
e  tendency  has  been  in  the  direc- 
of  an  economic  restriction  of 
fess  freedom,”  and  listed  among 


primary  causes  formation  of  national 
news-gathering  agencies,  publishers’ 
associations,  introduction  of  mass- 
production  machinery  and  unioniza¬ 
tion  of  mechanical  and  other  em¬ 
ployes. 

Legislative  restrictions  on  press 
freedom,  he  added,  have  been  aimed 
primarily  at  organs  representing 
minorities  and  not  at  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  of  general  circulation. 

Teachers  Can  Aid  Press  Freedom 

Journalism  teachers  can  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  service  in  protecting  and  de¬ 
veloping  what  press  freedom  exists, 
said  Dr.  Lee. 

“Journalism  teachers,”  he  declared, 
“can  boldly  and  objectively  test  the 
premises  and  theories  of  journalism  in 
the  light  of  verified  observations, 
carefully  and  impartially  gathered. 
From  their  fairly  detached  positions 
on  university  campuses,  they  can  an¬ 
alyze  the  practices  of  working  news¬ 
papermen  for  the  purpose  of  advo¬ 
cating  useful  methods  and  advising 
the  rejection  of  out  worn  ones.  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  have  made  many  ex¬ 
cellent  studies  of  this  sort,  but  many 
more  are  needed. 

“On  the  basis  of  these  candid  anal¬ 
yses  journalism  teachers  can  do  an 
ever  more  efficient  job  of  producing 
level-headed,  curious-minded  appren¬ 
tices  for  the  industry,  young  men 
who  have  a  far  greater  respect  for 
facts  than  for  theories,  for  societal 
necessities  than  for  short-range  per¬ 
sonal  expedients.” 
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Editors  and  publishers  today  accept 
the  dicta  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
fellow  patriots  on  freedom  of  the 
press  “without  admitting  that  they 
modify  drastically  the  intent  of  such 
statements,”  he  declared. 

Bellamy  Discusses  Future 
The  reporters  of  the  future  must 
read  more  good  books,  more  maga¬ 
zines,  and  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  social  and  economic  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  news.  Editor  Paul 
Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
told  approximately  75  journalism 
teachers  at  Tuesday’s  session. 

‘"rhere  should  be  closer  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ments  of  colleges  and  editors  of 
newspapers,”  he  said.  “The  latter 
should  be  able  to  depend  on  the 
former  to  select  reporters  of  apti¬ 
tude  and  ability  and  to  recommend 
them  to  the  various  newspapers.  ’This 
is  not  done  as  often  nor  as  success¬ 
fully  as  it  could  be.” 

Tasks  for  Journalism 
Two  major  tasks  for  journalism 
teachers  were  defined  by  Dr.  J.  L. 
Morrill,  vice-president  of  Ohio  State 
University  and  former  city  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press.  One  is  the 
endless  task  of  training  students  to 
know  enough  and  to  write  well 
enough  to  help  in  synthesizing  and 
humanizing  knowledge  for  the  masses 
of  newspaper  readers  and  the  other 
is  to  stake  out  a  promising,  indis¬ 
pensable  problem  of  research  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 


New  officers  o  f 

American  Association 
of  Journalism  Teach¬ 
ers:  (I.  to  r.)  George 
R.  Rinehart,  U.  of 
West  Virginia,  vice- 
president;  Edward  N. 
Doan,  U.  of  Kansas; 
president;  H.  H. 

Herbert,  U.  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Distance  proved  no 
barrier  for  these 
members.  L.  to  r.: 
Roy  L.  French,  direc¬ 
tor,  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  U.  of 
Southern  California; 
Paul  J.  Thompson, 
director,  of  Texas 
journalism  depart¬ 
ment;  Eric  W.  Allen 
dean,  department  of 
journalism  U.  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Vernon  Mc¬ 
Kenzie,  U.  of  Wash¬ 
ington  journalism  de¬ 
partment  director. 


Prof.  James  E.  Pollard,  acting  director, 
Ohio  State  U.  School  of  journalism,  shaking 
hands  with  Dean  J.  L.  O'Sullivan  of  Mar¬ 
quette  U.,  while  Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  U.  of 
Iowa,  looks  on. 

“A  powerful  practical  reason  for 
having  a  school  of  journalism  is 
that  students  want  it,”  said  Dr. 
Morrill. 

“Newspapermen  once  .skeptical 
about  schools  of  journalism  have  been 
pretty  well  convinced  of  their  value,” 
he  said. 

“The  notion  still  lingers,  however, 
that  great  editors  and  reporters  are 
born  and  not  made;  with  that  we  can 
have  no  quarrel.” 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  Sr.,  editor, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  presided  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  by  local  publishers  Tuesday 
night  at  the  Columbus  club  for  the 
visiting  teachers. 

Teachers'  New  Officers 
Thirty  -  five  -  year  -  old  Edward  N. 
Doan,  associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Kansas,  was  elected 
president  of  the  teachers’  group  Wed¬ 
nesday.  George  R.  Rinehart,  of  West 
Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  was 
named  vice-president  and  H.  H.  Her¬ 
bert,  Oklahoma  University,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Prof.  Doan,  a  native  of  Miamisburg, 
O.,  has  been  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  for  the  past  three  years.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  Bradley  Polytechnic 
School,  Peoria,  Ill.  He  received  a 
B.A.  degree  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1926  and  a  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1927. 

The  convention  was  closed  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  a  convention  banquet,  which 
featured  addresses  by  Blair  Converse, 
Iowa  State  College,  representing 
AATJ  and  Lawrence  W.  Murphy, 
University  of  Illinois,  president, 
AASDJ. 

More  than  50  heads  of  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  spent 
Thursday  discussing  routine  business 
matters  and  hearing  committee  re¬ 
ports. 

AASDJ  Offievrs 

New  officers  of  the  AASDJ  were 
elected.  ’They  include  Prof.  Kenneth 
E.  Olson,  director  of  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  University, 
president;  Prof.  James  E.  Pollard,  act¬ 
ing  director,  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism,  vice-president, 
and  Prof.  H.  H.  Herbert,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer,  serving  both  AASDJ  and 
AATJ. 

Blair  Converse,  Iowa  State  College, 
was  named  to  the  council  on  educa¬ 
tion,  and  these  were  elected  to  the 
National  research  council.  Dr.  Frank 

L.  Mott,  director.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  State  University  of  Iowa;  Dr.  W. 

M.  Wilkerson,  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush, 
director.  Division  of  Journalism,  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 
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Newsreel  Shots  of  Panay 
Bombing  Cause  Stir 

Picture  Services  Use  Stills  from  Movies  of  Incident 
.  . .  Clipper  Brings  First  Actual  Photos  . .  . 
Insured  for  $475,000 


Newsprint  "Secret" 

The  Lot  Angeles  Times  manages 
fo  split  a  piece  of  newsprint  pretty 
thin  in  its  Sunday  edition.  Part  V 
is  three  pages.  So  is  Part  VI.  The 
secret  is  to  run  them  both  in  one 
six-page  section,  page  I  of  Part  VI 
appearing  on  the  back  of  page  3  of 
Part  V. 


member.  But  he  said  that  “from  the 
consumer’s  standpoint  the  proof  of 
the  resale  price  pudding  will  be  in 
its  eating.  Any  substantial  general 
increase  in  prices  will  cause  agitation 
for  either  governmental  regulation  or 
nullification  of  the  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion.” 

William  H.  Ingersoll  of  Ingersoll, 
Collier  &  Norvell,  Inc.,  New  York,  de¬ 
manded  to  know  on  the  other  hand 
“why  should  it  be  all  right  for  a 
great  organization  of  17,000  stores 


PICTURES  OF  THE  Panay  bombing 
in  the  Yangtze  River  caused  con¬ 
siderable  excitement  throughout  the 
country  this  week  as  they  arrived  on 
the  China  Clipper  Tuesday  and  in 
New  York  later  Wednesday  night. 

Of  special  public  and  government 
interest  were  the  newsreel  pictures 
taken  by  two  men,  and  the  arrival  of 
Norman  Alley,  photographer  for  Uni¬ 
versal  Pictures  Co.,  Inc.,  who  had 
been  wounded  twice  as  he  filmed  the 
bombing  from  aboard  the  Panay.  Al¬ 
ley  shot  more  than  4.500  feet  from 
the  time  he  left  Nanking  on  the  gun¬ 
boat,  through  the  bombing  and  the 
rescue  work.  These  pictures  were  in¬ 
sured  for  $325,000  and  were  rushed 
by  special  United  Airlines  plane  from 
the  coast  to  New  York  where  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  through 
it  the  Associated  Press,  had  obtained 
exclusive  rights  to  the  “stills”  from 
the  newsreel. 

Eric  Mayell,  photographer  for  Fox 
Movietone  News,  took  about  2,500 
feet  of  film  which  was  sent  via  Trans¬ 
continental  and  Western  Air  plane 
from  the  coast.  He  did  not  accom¬ 
pany  his  pictures  which  were  insured 
for  around  $150,000.  News  of  the  Day, 
a  Hearst  newsreel,  under  a  joint 
working  agreement  with  Movietone, 
released  the  same  pictures. 

Offering  "StllU”  Gratis 
The  Fox  publicity  office  informed 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  any  photo 
service  was  welcome  to  stills  from 
this  newsreel  gratis  if  credit  was 
given.  Up  until  Thursday  afternoon 
International  News  Photos  was  the 
only  service  to  use  these  pictures. 
The  films  had  been  developed  in 
Manila  and  International  obtained 
them  in  San  Francisco  from  where 
it  telephoned  22  “stills”  around  the 
coimtry  Tuesday  night.  Movietone 
claims  a  scoop  in  the  newsreel  field 
because  its  pictures  were  being  shown 
on  the  West  Coast  Wednesday.  Some 
of  the  New  York  papers  carried  re¬ 
views  of  those  pictures. 

Unnoticed  in  the  scramble  for  ac¬ 
tual  bombing  pictures  was  Paramount 
News  whose  photographer,  Arthur 
Mencken,  stayed  behind  in  Nanking 
after  the  Panay  left  and  photographed 
the  destruction  of  that  city.  About 
850  feet  of  film  from  him  also  arrived 
on  the  Clipper  which  Paramount  says 
contains  everything  about  the  grave 
international  incident  except  the  ac¬ 
tual  bombing. 

Censorship  Rumors  Denied 

Rumors  of  government  censorship 
of  these  films  were  whispered  about 
as  they  arrived  on  the  coast  but  were 
denied  in  Washington.  The  newsreels 
are  supposedly  being  shown  to  the 
public  as  filmed  in  China  and  Thurs¬ 
day  copies  were  reported  en  route  to 
Washington  for  official  purposes. 

All  four  photo  services  received 
still  pictures  from  their  correspond¬ 
ents  in  China  and  put  them  on  their 
wire  ci-.cuits  Tuesday  ni'rht.  Dailies 
i".  New  York  and  elsewhere  made  the 
biggest  picture  splash  since  the  Hin- 
dc -burg  disaster,  some  devoting  sev¬ 
eral  pages  to  the  shots. 

Associated  Press  pictures  were  tak¬ 
en  by  Colin  McDonald,  correspondent 
for  the  London  Times  in  China.  Times 


Wide  World  stills  were  taken  by  Nor¬ 
man  Soong,  New  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Wide  World  photogra¬ 
pher,  who  was  on  the  Panay.  Acme 
obtained  shots  taken  by  Weldon 
James,  United  Press  correspondent 
also  on  the  Panay,  and  shots  from  a 
Chinese  correspondent.  International 
News  Photos  were  from  an  unnamed 
correspondent.  Acme  pictures  were 
developed  in  the  Honoluhi  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  plant  during  a  stop  of  the 
Clipper. 

Universal’s  pictures  were  met  at 
Newark  airport  by  an  armored  car 
and  an  armed  escort  of  state  troopers. 
A.lley,  arriving  on  the  same  plane,  re¬ 
ported  no  actual  attempt  to  sabotage 
the  film  but  said  while  he  was  on 
the  U.S.S.  Augusta  at  Shanghai  after 
the  bombing  a  Japanese  officer  came 
aboard  and  interviewed  him  and 
asked  if  he  planned  to  go  ashore  that 
evening. 

He  also  said  that  while  on  the 
destroyer  Stewart,  en  route  to  Manila 
a  Japanese  plane  circled  the  ship  400 
miles  at  sea. 

Alley  was  awarded  a  $5,000  bonus 
by  his  firm  when  he  arrived  in  New 
York. 

Doily  News  Has  Rights 

The  Daily  News  obtained  the  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  Alley’s  pictures  for 
an  unannounced  sum.  It  was  learned 
that  Universal  had  asked  $25,000 
from  some  of  the  picture  agencies. 

Through  the  Wirephoto  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  News  the  AP  has  the 
rights  to  the  pictures  it  obtains  with 
a  compensating  check-off  in  cost  by 
the  AP.  By  this  arrangement  the 
pictures  were  offered  the  AP  which 
took  the  country-wide  and  European 
rights. 

L'fe  magazine  obtained  the  magazine 
rights  from  Universal. 

Movietone  surprised  New  York 
City  Thursday  by  advertising  its 
Panay  pictures  in  every  one  of  the 
eight  metropolitan  papers.  Using  800 
lines  in  each  ad  the  newsreel  com¬ 
pany  listed  more  than  200  theaters 
in  New  York  and  vicinity  showing 
their  pictures  of  the  Panay  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Twentieth  Century-Fox  adver¬ 
tising  office  estimated  the  total  cost 
at  around  $8,000.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  time  that  a  newsreel  pic¬ 
ture  has  received  such  advertising 
attention. 

■ 

U.  S.  Expected  to  Drop 
Ne-wsprint  Price  Quiz 

(Ry  trlrjrrif’h  to  Kditor  &  Publisher^ 

Washington,  Dec.  30 — Breakdown  of 
the  Justice  Department’s  investigation 
of  New.sprint  price  increases  was  indi¬ 
cated  today  when  well  informed 
sources  said  that  department  will  ask 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  take 
over  the  study.  Attorney  General 
Cummings  declined  to  comment  on 
the  report. 

At  FTC  offices  it  was  stated  the 
powers  of  that  agency  in  the  news¬ 
print  field  have  been  practically  ex¬ 
hausted  since  it  already  has  procured 
a  perpetual  injunction  against  price 
rigging  but  willingness  to  start  an¬ 
other  probe  was  expressed. 


Marketing  Men 
Call  Price  Laws 
Monopolistic 

Fair-Trade  Acts  Breaking 
Down.  Says  McNair  .  .  . 

Fred  E.  Clark  President 

Atlantic  City,  Dec.  29. — So-called 
fair-trade  legislation  met  hot  attack 
and  only  mild  defense  here  this  week 
as  eleven  national  economic,  market¬ 
ing,  statistical,  and  other  organizations 
held  their  simultaneous  annual  con¬ 
ventions. 

Hugh  E.  Agnew,  professor  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  New  York  University,  said: 
“The  retailer  is  the  matador.  The 
poor  bull  is  the  public,  but  nobody 
pays  any  attention  to  the  bull  because 
he  always  gets  killed  in  the  end.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  protection  of  bull 
fighters. 

“I’m  sorrj  not  for  the  1,600,000 
retailers,  but  for  the  125,003,000  who 
have  to  buy  from  them.” 

A.  L.  Nassau  of  the  Big  Store  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  declared  '.hat  “the 
laws  will  die  from  public  non-accept¬ 
ance,  but  it  will  probably  take  three 
more  months.” 

Slight  Moral  Effect 
Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of 
Harvard  University,  reported  that 
“the  Robinson-Patman  Act  had  some 
slight  ‘moral’  effect  in  causing  revi¬ 
sion  of  discount  schedules  and  altera¬ 
tions  of  practices  in  advertising  allow¬ 
ances,  demonstrators  and  so  on. 

"There  was  for  a  time  some  diminu¬ 
tion  of  retail  price  wars  on  items 
of  branded  merchandise,  but  now  the 
business  recession  is  encouraging  a 
breakdown  of  established  resale 
prices.  Some  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  slow  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  through  retail  channels, 
have  not  been  wholly  averse  to  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  retail  price  cutting.  Sev¬ 
eral  have  themselves  inaugurated 
deals  and  promotions  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  prices. 

“Consumers,  irked  by  high  prices, 
are  increasingly  seeking  out  unortho¬ 
dox  channels  for  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
jor  items  of  household  equipment  to 
obtain  open  or  clandestine  price  ad¬ 
vantages. 

“We  are  witnessing  an  emotional 
reaction  broadly  parallel  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  hand  workers  against  the  first 
factories. 

"More  Evils  Than  Ciires" 

“The  real  apprehension  is  the  fear 
of  displacement  by  a  more  effective 
system  of  distribution,  even  though 
there  are  plenty  of  grounds  for 
doubting  whether  large-scale  opera¬ 
tion  ever  will  actually  pre-empt  the 
field. 

“In  spite  of  pious  preambles,  fair 
trade  legislation  is  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
stances  of  the  current  strength  of 
monopolistic  tendencies  in  American 
business  today.  I  am  convinced  that 
if  it  works  it  will  create  far  more 
evils  than  it  cures.” 

Robert  E.  Freer  was  more  cautious 
in  conclusions  because  of  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 


like  the  A.  &  P.  to  fix  their  prices 
uniformly,  and  yet  say  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  if  we  allow  two  little 
retailers  to  agree  on  setting  a 
price?” 

The  symposium  on  fair  trade  was 
at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association,  in  Chal- 
fente-Haddon  Hall.  Dr.  Albert  Har¬ 
ing,  secretary  of  the  association  and 
associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Lehigh  University,  told  a  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  here  the  next  day  that  the 
present  fair  trade  acts  and  Miller- 
Tydings  Bill  should  be  “left  alone. 
Then  competition  will  operate  in  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  manner  with 
each  distributor  handling  a  few  com¬ 
petitive  brands  whose  price  policies 
are  adapted  to  his  specific  type  of 
operation.” 

Receision  Analyzed 
L.  D.  H.  Weld,  director  of  research 
for  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York, 
presented  an  analysis  of  the  current 
business  rece.ssion.  showing  ihat  the 
recovery  by  March,  1937,  had  reached 
its  highest  point  since  1933,  and  that 
by  October  trade  conditions  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  had  receded 
12.2%. 

At  that,  however,  the  average  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1937  showed  a 
gain  of  71.4%  over  the  low  spot  of 
the  depression,  represented  by  the 
average  of  the  first  three  months  of 
1933. 

Fred  E.  Clark  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  was  elected  president  of  the 
Marketing  Association;  Howard  T. 
Hovde  of  the  Wharton  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  L.  Ed¬ 
ward  Scriven,  Chicago,  of  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  were 
named  vice-presidents,  and  Wilford 
White,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce;  Paul  D.  Converse,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  Harry  A.  Tos- 
dal.  Harvard  University  School  of 
Business,  directors.  Albert  Haring, 
Lehigh  University,  secretary,  and 
John  Karol,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  treasurer,  were  re-elected. 

■ 

DES  MOINES  PRICES  UP 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Dec.  28  announced  an  increase  of 
five  cents  a  week  in  the  city  carrier 
delivery  price  of  the  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  issues.  The  new  price  is 
30  cents  a  week.  The  evening  and 
Sunday  price  will  be  20  cents  instead 
of  15  cents.  The  morning  paper  is  not 
delivered  unless  the  subscriber  also 
takes  the  evening  paper.  Single  copy 
price  of  the  Tribune,  evening  edition, 
will  be  3  cents  instead  of  2  cents. 
The  Register  remains  3  cents. 

■ 

ELECT  OFHCERS 

The  Independent  Editorial  Founda¬ 
tion,  formed  last  summer  by  editorial 
workers  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cott- 
rier-Express,  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  officers:  President,  John  H. 
Tranter,  automobile  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Edwin  Lebhertz,  city  editor; 
vice-president,  Fred  T.  Turner,  west¬ 
ern  New  York  editor;  treasurer, 
Leonard  Feldman,  financial  editor. 
Miss  Marjorie  Marble,  society- 
women’s  editor,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary. 
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How  to  Check  Ad  Returns 
For  Varying  Conditions 

Circulation  System  Fairer  to  Store  and  Paper  . . 
Shows  Responsibility  of  Both  in  Use  of 
Newspaper  Space 


By  HOMER  CURTIS 

NEWSPAPER  ANALYST- 


IN  VIEW  of  the  fact  that  newspaper 
space  is  the  only  thing  a  merchant 
buys  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  pay  for 
until  after  it  has  done  its  job  for  him 
it  is  hard  to  understand  why  news¬ 
paper  advertising  again  has  been 
made  a  target  for  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  its  new  1938 
edition  of  its  “Retailers  Calendar  and 
Promotional  Guide.”  The  Guide  also 
casually  states  that  most  stores  have 
“dispensed  entirely  with  their  sys¬ 
tems  of  checking  advertising.” 

But  before  continuing  with  this 
article  the  writer  asks  that  you  turn 
back  to  page  9  of  last  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  read  what  advertise¬ 
ment  checking  systems  can  and  can¬ 
not  do — or  what  a  good  checking  sys¬ 
tem  really  will  accomplish.  Then,  the 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  for 
what  follows. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  the  most 
common  methods  of  figuring  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  and  returns  are  the  cost-to- 
direct-sales  and  the  “three  per  cent” 
methods.  These  are  wholly  artificial 
means  which,  in  the  final  analysis, 
only  show  how  much  of  a  store’s 
budget  was  spent  for  advertising  or 
what  percentage  of  a  store’s  income 
was  allotted  for  advertising  purposes. 
Since  either  rule  is  inflexible  the  same 
yardstick  is  applied  to  advertising  re¬ 
turns  for  every  month  of  the  year, 
regardless  of  the  factors  governing 
drawing  power. 

Fail  to  Show  Variations 
With  these  systems  the  writer  is  not 
in  sympathy.  They  do  not  show  ad¬ 
vertising  action  and  effects  on  either 
departmental  or  whole-store  sales, 
they  do  not  show  or  take  into  ac¬ 
count  population  response,  they  leave 
no  worth-while  basis  for  future 
whole-store  merchandising  proced¬ 
ures,  they  do  not  allow  for  the  natu¬ 
ral  consumer  demand  factors,  and 
they  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  variations  in  drawing  power  which 
every  paper  has  during  the  course  of 
a  year — in  extreme  cases  amounting 
to  as  much  as  a  75%  variation. 

Moreover,  they  cause  the  merchant 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  more  or  less 
harmful  to  his  business  and  do  not 
show  whether  or  not  the  paper  is  do¬ 
ing  its  job  at  all  times.  Hence,  when 
a  store  assumes  that  a  paper  is  not 
doing  its  job  at  one  time,  or  during  a 
season,  and  is  doing  a  superlative  job 
at  another,  it  is  because  of  the  method 
of  checking  results.  Actually,  the 
store  might  be  wrong  in  both  in¬ 
stances.  / 

Those  are  the  irredeemable  faults 
of  inflexible  checking  systems.  So,  it 
may  be  just  as  well  if  the  SPD  of 
the  NRDGA  forgets  advertisement 
checking  systems  to  that  extent.  But 
the  writer  cannot  agree  that  adver¬ 
tisement  measurement  should  be  for¬ 
gotten  altogether. 

Simple  Chcckinq  System 
Primarily,  a  checking  system  should 
show  if  the  paper  has  been  merchan¬ 
dised  properly,  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  influencing  other  than  direct  re¬ 
turns  sales,  for  newspaper  space  draws 


behind  it.  What  was  the  secret?  Just 
this: 

Items  in  an  ad  are  not  so  important 
in  themselves.  It  is  the  correct  com- 
bhiations  of  items  that  produce  the 
response  and  keep  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandise  activities  well  balanced. 

Correct  combinations  of  items  also 
help  to  sell  the  whole  store  and  have 
a  negative  effect  on  the  shopping 
habit.  The  analyzed  effect  on  volume 
reveals  sound  advertisement  merchan¬ 
dising  principles,  as  witness  the  se¬ 
lections  of  items  to  run  up  the  number 
of  transactions,  run  up  unit  sales,  in¬ 
crease  the  range  of  customers  and 
bring  repeat  sales.  Aside  from  those 
important  points  the  keynote  of  the 
ny  u/fnii,  w  jcuiuiKu  HI  II  merchandising  was  Use  and  Demand. 

The  Circulation  System  of  checking  Jhe  chief  point  is  that  the  Cir-  TeXQS  PubHsherS  Pay 

advertising  returns,  which  the  writer  culation  System  of  checking  will, 

show  when  the  correct  combinations 


RETAIL  SALES  CONSULTANT 


checking  systems  is  to  tacitly  admit 
failure  in  advertisement  merchandis¬ 
ing,  technique  and  understanding. 
The  writer  hardly  believes  the  SPD 
of  the  NRDGA  meant  to  do  that  when 
it  advised  a  curtailment  of  newspaper 
space  for  1938  and  insinuated  that  it 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  all  mer¬ 
chants  to  forget  that  there  was  and 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  reliable  checking 
system. 

A  fair  trial  of  the  Circulation  Sys¬ 
tem  of  checking  advertising  returns 
might  prove  a  bitter  dose  for  some 
retail  advertisers  here  and  there,  but, 
in  the  long  run,  it  would  make  for 
better  advertising  and  be  a  welcome 
relief  to  publishers. 


according  to  what  is  featured  in  it. 


has  used  in  some  of  his  work  over 
period  of  more  than  20  years,  seems 
to  be  the  soundest  way  of  estimating 
advertisement  productiveness  and  pa¬ 
per  capacity — for  the  reasons  previ¬ 
ously  implied.  It  cannot  help  but 
increase  the  pulling  power  of  a  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  if  the  paper  is  mer¬ 
chandised  on  a  circulation  basis  and 
the  lessons  taught  by  the  Circulation 
Checking  System  are  applied. 

The  system  itself  is  very  simple  and 
consists  of  checking  direct  returns 
against  advertised  departments’  sales 
against  whole-store  volume.  (See  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  box  on  this  page.)  The 
final  result  is  the  ratio  of  direct  re¬ 
turns  to  advertised  departments’  sales 
to  whole-store  volume.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
portional  system  which  insists  that 
the  paper  do  its  job  and  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  be  merchandised  cor¬ 
rectly.  At  the  same  time  it  affords  a 
corner  stone  for  merchandising  pro¬ 
cedures  by  showing  wherein  the  store 
is  at  fault.  One  skilled  in  this  system 
of  checking  can  set  up  goal  figures  for 
any  store  at  once,  but  that  simple  rule 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  start  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  careful 
analysis  of  the  advertising,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  boxed  example,  any  store 
will  be  able  to  approximate  what  its 
goal  figures  or  proportions  should  be 
—the  rule  working  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  any  arithmetical  rule  or  prob¬ 
lem  from  Euclid  does  in  mathematics. 
The  beauty  of  this  system,  besides  its 
accuracy  in  findings,  is  that  it  is 
adaptable  to  any  store.  Furthermore, 
it  is  flexible  from  every  angle  as  it 
takes  into  account  all  the  factors  gov¬ 
erning  drawing  power.  Its  superla¬ 
tive  value,  however,  lies  in  its  ability 
to  immediately  show  both  strength  and 
weakness  in  a  store’s  handling  of  a 
paper  as  well  as  its  advertisement 
merchandising  policies. 

Bringing  Costs  Into  Line 

The  reader  will  notice  that  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  costs  or  per  cents. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be.  Those  responding  to  advertising 
do  not  know  what  newspaper  space 
costs  and  neither  do  they  care.  A 
woman  can  respond  to  only  what  she 
sees:  which  means  that  skillful  mer¬ 
chandising  of  a  paper’s  circulation  will 
bring  the  costs  into  line  as  the  re¬ 
sponse  is  increased,  no  matter  what 
the  linage  rate  may  be.  Too  much 
worrying  is  being  done  about  rates 
anyway — and  not  enough  about  what 
goes  into  the  ads.  On  that  point  the 
v/riter  agrees  with  the  SPD  of  the 
NRDGA  that  more  money  should  ba 
.spent  for  brains  and  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  preparation  of  the  copy — 
"creative  thinking,”  Mr.  Robb  calls  it 

A  study  of  the  accompanying  ex¬ 
ample  shows  a  careful  grouping  of 
items  and  a  direct  return  of  50%  of 
the  advertised  departments  sales  and 
12',2%  of  the  whole-store  volume. 
This  for  just  an  ordinary  day's  ad 
without  any  particular  sales  pressure 
or  extra  special  bargain  inducements 


2.5%  More  for  Paper 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  29 — In¬ 
crease  in  price  of  newsprint  paper  on 
Jan.  1,  1938,  of  17.5%  to  publishers 
generally  and  20%  to  publishers  in 
Texas,  is  the  largest  single  advance 
in  the  history  of  daily  newspaper 
publishing  and  many  Southern  daily 
newspapers  are  being  forced  to  take 
steps  to  bring  about  economies  and 
increase  both  advertising  and  sub¬ 
scription  rates,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  by  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  here. 

The  New  York  base  price  of  news¬ 
print  is  going  up  from  $42.50  per 
ton  to  $50  per  ton,  and  publishers  in 
the  South  are  paying  more  because 
of  transportation  charges  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  delivered  price  on  ship¬ 
ments  from  Canada  and  Northern 
United  States. 

The  cost  to  publishers  at  Texas  in¬ 
terior  cities  is  being  increased  from 
$45.30  to  $54.30,  which  is  an  increase 
of  approximately  20%  against  a  17.5% 
increase  elsewhere.  Texas  publishers 
use  about  125,000  tons  of  newsprint 
annually,  therefore  they  are  faced 
with  an  increase  in  this  one  item  of 
more  than  one  million  dollars. 

In  24  months  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  25%  because  the  base  New 
York  price  went  from  $40  p>er  ton  to 
$41  per  ton  on  January  1,  1936,  with 
another  increase  of  $1.50  per  ton 
on  Jan.  1,  1937. 

“It  looks  to  me  like  the  immediate 
effect  of  these  increases  is  to  cause 
publi.shers  to  reduce  consumption,” 
said  Cranston  Williams,  SNPA  secre¬ 
tary-manager. 


of  items  are  being  used  and  when 
the  proper  policies  are  in  force. 

Fairer  to  Both 

To  get  back  to  the  main  subject: 

The  Circulation  System  of  checking 
advertising  is  much  fairer  to  both  the 
store  and  the  paper,  for  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  each  in  the  matter  of  ad¬ 
vertising  returns  can  then  be  deter¬ 
mined  with  reasonable  accuracy  and 
proper  remedies  instituted  as  needed. 

It  shows  the  effect  of  advertising 
practices  on  both  departmental  and 
whole-store  sales,  as  well  as  the  cir¬ 
culation  action  of  different  papers. 

And  it  will  show  the  best  merchan¬ 
dising  procedures  that  are  good  for 
a  whole  store  and  not  just  a  few 
departments  or  price  lines. 

What  paper  wouldn’t  like  to  get 
away  from  some  of  the  checking 
fetishes  and  have  the  advertiser  use 
it  for  all  it  was  worth — to  capacity? 

The  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  publisher 
who  would  not  welcome  a  test  of  his 
paper  if  the  checking  system  used 
would  show  the  paper’s  real  action 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  intelli¬ 
gently  handled.  Neither  has  the 
writer  ever  found  a  store  owner  who 
did  not  wish  to  know  if  he  was  doing 
his  best  job  with  his  advertising. 

Many  so-called  checking  systems 
are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  space  guides  showing  relative 
quantities  of  space  used;  of  more 
value  to  the  newspaper  than  the  store 
owner.  They  have  nothing  in  com¬ 
mon  with  a  checking  system  that  will 
give  the  information  wanted  and 
needed  from  the  retail  point  of  view. 

To  do  away  with  advertisements  _ 

EXAMPLE  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  CHECKING  OF  ADVERTISING  RETURNS 
SHOWING  HOW  CIRCULATION-MERCHANDISING  PERFORMS 

Selections  illustrate  the  effect  on  sales  of  correctly  grouping  values  and 
combining  items.  This  is  an  actual  example  of  regular  business:  the  ad  not 
being  a  part  of  a  store-wide  event  or  special  .sale  ad. 

Volume — $8,000  whole-store  daily  sales. 

City — 250,000,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  area. 

Paper — 38,926  circulation. 

Total  Sum  of  All  Prices — $133.11. 


“A” 

Univeral  Demand  Goods 
Hosiery  ' 

Silk  Underwear  }•  Personal  Use 
Handbags  ' 

“C” 

General  Demand  Goods 
Books 

Luggage  )  Neutral  Use 
Mirrors 


“B” 

Special  Demand  Goods 
Bedsprings  | 

Mattresses  '(  Household  Use 
Cedar  Chests  I 

“D” 

Continuous  Demand  Goods 
Infants’  Wear  ] 

Toilet  Goods  Family  Use 
Groceries  ! 


Whole-Store  Sales 

88,000 


Ge.neral  Efeect  on  Volume 
Adv.  Dept.  Sales 


$2,000 


Direct  Returns 

$1,000 


Combined  Effect 
Volume  is  distributed  over 
many  store  .sections. 


Analyzed  Effect  on  Volume 
Group  “A”  runs  up  number  of  transactions. 

Group  “B”  runs  up  unit  sales. 

Group  “C”  widens  range  of  customers. 

Group  “D”  brings  repeat  sales. 

Note: — Round  figures  are  used  here  as  being  easier  to  remember.  .Actually 
the  departmental  and  direct  returns  sales  were  somewhat  higher  than  is 
quoted.  The  nomenclature  was  first  used  by  Guy  Hubbart  about  25  years  ago, 
and  is  just  as  descriptive  and  accurate  now  as  it  was  then. 
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Dailies  Christmas  Funds 
Aided  Nation’s  Needy 

Huge  Sum  Raised  by  Newspaper-Promoted 
Appeals  and  Benefits  Brings  Yule  Cheer  to 
Uncounted  Thousands  .  .  .  Bonuses  to  Employes 

CONTINUING  their  spirit  of  public  through  its  fund  for  Country  Christ- 
enterprise,  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  mas  Trees,  which  comes  under  its 
last  week  raised  a  huge  fund  through  Fresh  Air  Fund,  provided  transporta- 
appeals,  promotion  stunts  and  contri-  tion  of  500  children  to  private  homes 
buttons  to  assure  a  Merry  Christmas  in  the  country  and  food  for  500  addi- 
to  uncounted  thousands  of  needy  per-  tional  underprivileged  youngsters.  A 
sons,  young  and  old.  In  addition,  fund  of  $8,300  was  used, 
many  new'spaper  employes  received  york  Journal- American 


Civic  Promotion 
Costs  Paper 
$120,000  in  Space 

Danville  (Ill.)  Doily 
Tells  Readers  of 
Service  to  Community 

Readers  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Co»u- 
mercial-News  learned  recently  that  in 
one  year  that  newspaper  has  given 
more  than  $120,000  in  space  for  pub¬ 
licity  of  various  civic  interests.  The 
information  was  featured  in  an  8- 
column  spread,  61^  inches  deep,  in 
the  Sunday  edition’s  second  section. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  Sept. 


bonuses. 

While  not  intended  as  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  of  newspapers’  Christmas 
activity,  the  following  scattered  re¬ 
ports  illustrate  what  publishers  in  all 
sections  did  this  season. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  bonuses 
totaling  more  than  $200,000  were  paid 
to  employes  of  four  newspapers  this 
year. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  gave 
$197,117.58  to  1,123  employes,  doubled 
the  1936  bonus,  the  first  since  1929. 
Payment  was  based  on  length  of  ser¬ 
vice,  ranging  from  two  weeks’  pay 
for  service  up  to  five  years  to  six 
weeks’  pay  for  service  over  10  years. 
Half  will  be  paid  at  the  start  of  vaca¬ 
tion  periods  in  1938.  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler,  general  manager,  also  announced 
that  plans  Vare  being  completed  for  a 
pension  pl^n. 

The  Hollywood  Citizen-News  issued 
to  employes  of  more  than  one  year’s 
service  merchandise  orders  equivalent 
to  half  a  week’s  salary,  with  a  $15 
minimum.  The  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram  and  the  Pasadena  Star-News 
and  Post  paid  approximately  $4,000 
and  $3,000  respectively  to  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Santa  in  Pnrsan 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press-Register 
gave  to  155  employes  a  Christmas 
bonus  totaling  $2,500,  based  upon 
length  of  service. 

Attired  as  Santa  Claus,  H.  V.  Jen¬ 
kins,  president.  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Press,  was 
host  to  some  200  employes  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  Dec.  21  and  distributed 
checks  for  two  weeks’  salary. 

Christmas  checks  or  cash  were  given 
649  employes  of  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  and 
1,768  carrier  boys  in  the  city  and 
Worcester  County.  All  departments 
participated,  including  out  -  of  -  state 
correspondents.  Employes  of  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Coe,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  numbering  approximately  100, 
received  a  week’s  salary  as  a  bonus. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  underpriv¬ 
ileged  fimds  were  raised  in  various 
ways.  There  were  parades,  athletic 
activities,  motion  picture  benefits,  sus¬ 
tained  appeals,  bridge  tournaments 
and  other  stunts.  The  majority  of 
funds  were  for  the  benefit  of  children 
of  destitute  families.  Funds  were  dis¬ 
bursed  in  cash,  toys,  food,  parties,  and 
holiday  adoption  programs. 


raised  $12,468.50  for  Jimmy  Tiernan,  5, 
whose  widowed  mother  is  in  jail  fol¬ 
lowing  her  attempt  to  kill  him  on  the 
day  she  put  to  death  his  sister  in  a 
wooded  section  of  Long  Island.  The 
boy  is  now  assured  a  home  and  an 
education. 

The  Christmas  basket  fund  of  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  amounted  to  $30,924.90,  an 
all-time  high  in  25  years,  and  6,500 
baskets  of  food  were  delivered  to  the 
underprivileged.  Boston  Post’s  an¬ 
nual  Santa  Claus  appeal  to  aid  chil¬ 
dren  set  a  goal  of  $25,000. 

Show  Nets  $10,000 

The  Los  Angeles  Examiner  raised 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  at  a  bene¬ 
fit  show  to  provide  Christmas  baskets. 
Los  Angeles  Times  sponsored  a  series 
of  three  “marathon  broadcasts’’  over 
Station  KFI,  asking  for  pledges  to  the 
Salavation  Army  for  Christmas  work. 
The  first  two  broadcasts  netted  $2,- 
246.35.  In  addition.  Dale  Armstrong, 
radio  editor,  sponsored  a  drive  for 
radio  sets  for  the  blind.  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  and  Express  pur¬ 
chased  thousands  of  toys  for  3,350 
orphans  in  22  institutions.  The  Hol¬ 
lywood  Citizen-News  conducted  a 
“shoe  fund”  drive  for  children  cared 
for  by  the  Los  Angeles  Tuberculosis 
Clinic. 

Proceeds  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal’s 
annual  Christmas  party,  attended  by 
19,000,  went  to  the  Journal  Goodfel- 
low  Fund  used  to  give  21,000  Christ¬ 
mas  boxes  to  children  of  families  on 
relief. 

Year's  Hilk  Supply 

The  Pittsburgh  Press,  in  conjunction 
with  Station  KDKA  and  the  Variety 
Club,  an  organization  of  theatrical 
executives,  promoted  a  fund  for  a 
year-round  supply  for  approximately 
3,000  in  31  organizations  and  homes  in 
Allegheny  County. 

More  than  500  needy  families  were 
aided  by  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Dayton  Herald.  The  News, 
through  its  Goodfellow  Club,  “adopts” 
children  for  the  season.  The  Herald 
“Adopt-a-Family”  campaign  was  held 
jointly  with  the  American  Legion.  The 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal  -  Every 
Evening  and  Morning  News  raised 
$5,542  for  the  25  neediest  families  in 
Wilmington. 

Danville,  Ill.,  Old-Time  Newsboys 
Club,  selling  special  souvenir  editions 


“NATIVITY"  PAGE  ONE 

Springfield  Illinois  Stete  Journal  front  page 
Christmas  day  devoted  entirely  to  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  innova¬ 
tion  created  much  favorable  comment, 
according  to  A.  W.  Shipton,  publisher  of 
the  State  Journal.  Stories  carried  the 
dateline  "Bethlehem,  Dec.  25,  Beginning 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  I."  Page  three 
became  the  regular  first  news  page  that 
day.  J.  Emil  Smith,  editor,  credited  the 
idea  to  H.  L.  Cecil,  day  side  staff  member. 
Rev.  Hudson  H.  Pittman  of  Springfield 
prepared  the  material  so  the  news  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  Biblically  correct  and  Cecil 
wrote  it  into  news  stories  and  wrote  the 
heads.  The  picture  depicting  the  Christ 
child's  birth,  selected  by  Rev.  Pittman,  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  painting,  "Arrival  of 
the  Shepherds,"  by  the  French  artist 
LeRolle,  obtained  from  the  Illinois  State 
Library. 

families  were  benefited.  The  Wichita 
Beacon,  which  annually  conducts  a 
clearing  house  to  distribute  food,  esti¬ 
mated  3,000  persons  were  fed  by  dona¬ 
tions  listed  with  that  paper. 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times, 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus  and  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  were  among 
newspapers  which  distributed  gift 
packages  to  needy  families  in  the  Tri- 
City  area.  The  Times  distributed 
3,400  packages  to  1,025  families,  the 
Argus  provided  for  2,000  children  and 
the  Dispatch,  in  addition  to  giving 
toys  and  candy,  sent  complete  dinners 
and  clothing  to  500  families. 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and 
Tribune  joined  with  Claude  T.  Ryan 
Aeronautical  Company  in  giving  a 
Community  Christmas  party  for  20,000 
in  the  city  stadium  Dec.  19.  Gifts 
were  distributed  from  an  80-foot  tree. 

Charity  collections  of  Seattle  news¬ 
papers  reached  an  all-time  high  this 
year  with  upwards  of  $25,000  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  readers  of  the  Times 
and  Post-Intelligencer  for  Christmas 
funds. 

Needy  Children  Benefit 

For  the  26th  consecutive  year,  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  Santa 
Claus  Girls  provided  for  needy 
children  of  5,000  families  on  WPA 
rolls. 

The  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express, 
collaborating  with  the  Associated 
Charities  there,  presented  the  cases  of 
San  Antonio’s  “100  neediest  families,” 


Second  section  front  page  of  Danville 
(III.)  Post-Advocate,  showing  the  display 
of  the  itemized  account  of  expenditures 
in  space  for  promotion  of  various  civic 
interests. 

25,  1937,  of  a  yardstick  for  such  ex¬ 
penditures  as  presented  earlier  in  the 
year  by  the  Alhambra  (Cal.)  Post- 
Advocate  to  California  publishers. 

The  listing  in  the  Commercial-News 
was  broken  down  into  10  classifica¬ 
tions,  including  general  civic  interests, 
youth  work,  labor  groups,  community 
chest,  farm  groups,  women’s  interests, 
churches,  veterans’  groups,  schools  and 
education,  and  public  health. 

When  the  Editor  &  Publisher  story 
was  printed,  E.  C.  Hewes,  publisher  of 
the  Commercial-News,  decided  the 
information  contained  in  it  was  just 
as  valuable  to  daily  newspaper  readers 
as  it  was  to  advertisers.  The  plan 
proposed  by  him  placed  more  direct 
emphasis  on  the  part  the  community 
newspaper  played  in  community 
building  “a  role  that  is  not  and  cannot 
be  duplicated,”  according  to  City  Edi¬ 
tor  H.  B.  Keck,  “by  any  other  adver¬ 
tising  medium.” 

The  survey  conducted  by  the  Com¬ 
mercial-News  covered  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  which 
were  considered  as  average.  "The  em¬ 
ployes  making  the  survey  measured 
every  item  and  story  that  could  have 
been  eliminated  without  loss  of  news, 
but  was  used  because  it  served  to 


N.  Y.  Times  Raised  $274,012 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  charities 
was  the  New  York  Times’s  26th  an¬ 
nual  Hundred  Neediest  Cases  Fund 
which  raised  $274,012.87  compared 
with  $271,496  last  year.  The  1937  fig¬ 
ure  will  be  increased  as  contributions 
are  accepted  until  March  1.  The  ap¬ 
peal  began  Dec.  5  with  99  contribu¬ 
tions  totaling  $31,920.08  received  since 
the  previous  campaign  closed  Feb.  28, 
1936. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


of  the  Commercial-News  for  fifth  con¬ 
secutive  year,  raised  $4,154  for  the 
Elks  Christmas  Basket  Fund  Dec.  18. 
The  Commercial-News  donated  all 
newspapers  sold,  as  well  as  trucks  and 
labor  for  distribution. 

Carriers  Collect  Food 
Carriers  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  who  annually  collect  food  to 
give  needy  families  a  Christmas  din¬ 
ner,  collected  300  bushel  baskets  this 
year.  Frank  Long,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  estimated  between  600  and  700 


seeking  contributions  and  sponsors  to 
“adopt”  the  families  for  1938. 

Two  thousand  attended  the  benefit 
show  of  Mary  Lee  Tucker  Club  of 
Lorain  (O.)  Journal.  Proceeds  ap¬ 
proximated  $1,100  which  were  used  to 
finance  the  13th  annual  Yule  Cheer 
Program. 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  presented  more  than 
1,200  turkeys  to  carrier  salesmen  in 
exchange  for  new  subscribers  at  an 
outdoor  party  Dec.  24. 


promote  some  community  enterprise. 
The  resulting  figures  were  multiplied 
by  three  to  give  a  considerable  aver¬ 
age  for  the  year,  and  page  cost  figures 
were  applied  to  arrive  at  the  actual 
cost  of  the  space. 

Because  of  its  opportunities  for 
employment,  its  educational  value,  its 
public  service,  and  its  active  interest 
in  civic  affairs,  the  newspaper  is  “one 
of  the  city’s  steadiest  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  industries,  as  well  as  one 
of  its  most  important,”  declared  the 
statement  accompanying  the  figures. 
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Good  Results  from 
N.  W.  Apple  Campaign 

Seattle,  Dec.  27 — In  the  face  of  a 
glutted  market  and  dwindling  prices, 
Washington  state  apple  growers’  na¬ 
tion-wide  advertising  campaign  has 
made  the  cash  registers  ring. 

The  campaign  was  conducted  by  the 
Washington  State  Apple  Advertising 
Committee,  financed  by  a  levy  of  one 
cent  a  box,  authorized  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture.  The  apple  advertising  is  sepa¬ 
rate  from  the  state  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  being  conducted  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Progress  Commission. 

C.  E.  Chase,  secretary-manager  of 
the  apple  committee,  declared  that  the 
advertising  campaign  halted  a  price 
decline  and  stimulated  not  only  the 
demand  for  Washington  branded  ap¬ 
ples  but  all  kinds  of  apples. 

Coupled  with  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  twenty-four  daily 
newspapers  in  twenty-one  cities,  the 
apple  growers  invested  heavily  in 
magazine  space  and  radio  time. 

Simultaneously,  Pacific  Northwest 
Fruits,  Inc.,  the  service  organization 
for  four  big  Northwest  cooperative  ap¬ 
ple  associations,  opened  a  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  during  National  Ap¬ 
ple  Week  which  stimulated  the  holi¬ 
day  demand  for  “Doc  Apple,”  as  the 
product  was  advertised. 

J.  E.  Klahre,  manager  of  Pacific 
Northwest  Fruits,  Inc.,  said  that  deal¬ 
ers  in  Chicago,  Forth  Worth,  Dallas, 
Houston,  San  Antonio  and  Minneapo¬ 
lis  reported  heavy  sales  increases 
during  apple  week. 

■ 

Dayton  Sunday  News 
Begins  'Picture  Parade' 

Starting  Jan.  2,  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Sunday  News  will  include  a  16-page 
tabloid  picture  supplement,  made  up 
of  pictures  received  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Wirephoto,  Acme  photos 
and  pictures  by  Daily  News  staff  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  supplement,  entitled 
“Picture  Parade,”  supplants  the  stand¬ 
ard-size  magazine  of  the  paper,  the 
most  popular  syndicated  features 
being  included  in  the  regular  society 
section. 

Printed  in  black  and  white  on  Delta 
stock,  the  supplement  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  under  direction  of  Myron  E. 
Scott,  art  director  of  the  News.  A 
five-week  promotional  campaign,  di¬ 
rected  by  James  M.  LeGate,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  started  with  a  week  of 
teaser  ads  in  the  Daily  News.  Four 
days  prior  to  the  first  issue  2,000  Daily 
News  carriers,  branch  managers  and 
distributors  had  a  preview,  explained 
by  Glenn  L.  Cox,  circulation  manager. 

HEADS  COAST  "REPS" 

(By  telcgrafh  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  28. — Allen 
Stanley,  Scripps-Howard,  is  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  Austin  Fenger  of 
Fenger-Hall.  Floyd  Sparks,  West- 
Holliday,  is  vice-president  with  Jack 
Kimball,  Williams,  Lawrence  and 
Cresmer,  secretary-treasurer.  New 
directors  are  J.  J.  Nelson,  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  and  F.  C.  Wheeler, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service. 

AUSTIN  NAMED  EDITOR 

Edward  T.  Austin,  who  joined  the 
Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune 
on  Feb.  1,  1935,  as  editorial  writer  for 
the  Tribune  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Union,  has  been  made  editor-in- 
chief  of  both  papers,  taking  over  his 
new  duties  on  Jan.  1.  A  native  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  he  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  (Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
in  1919,  later  working  on  papers  in- 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Cleveland. 


U.  S.  REPORTERS  IN  MADRID 

Above  is  the  entire  corps  of  U.  S.  correspondents  left  on  the  Madrid  front  in  the 
Spanish  civil  war  (left  to  right):  Herbert  L.  Matthews,  New  York  Times;  Ernest  Heming¬ 
way,  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance;  Harold  Peters,  United  Press;  Tomas  A. 
Loayza,  International  News  Service;  and  Charles  Nutter,  Associated  Press.  They  are 
in  a  reserve  trench  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rosales  drive,  which  overlooks  the  Valley  of 
the  Manzanares  river  in  Madrid.  The  trench  is  still  under  fire,  although  the  front 
line  is  some  distance  away. 

$120,000  Campaign  for  SIGNS  AGREEMENT 


Life  Insurance  Group 

Plans  for  a  $120,000  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign,  to  be  conducted 
by  a  group  of  about  140  life  insurance 
companies,  in  all  the  dailies  of  about 
400  leading  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  week  of  May 
9,  1938,  have  been  announced  by 
Joseph  C.  Behan,  vice-president  of 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  in  charge  of  the  program. 

Conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  Life  Agency  Officers  Association, 
the  1938  program  will  be  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  life  insurance  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign.  It  will  make  no  reference  to 
Life  Insurance  Week,  held  in  previous 
years.  A  national  essay  contest  will 
be  conducted  through  high  schools. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  is  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

■ 

Phila.  Record  Starts 
"Electric  Newspaper" 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  29 — The  News 
Flash  Reporter,  Inc.,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
has  erected  an  “electric  newspaper” 
similar  to  the  famous  New  York  Times 
sign  at  Times  Square. 

Located  in  the  busy  Sixty-Ninth 
Street  area  just  outside  Philadelphia, 
running  electric  sign  operates  from 
3.30  P.M.  until  midnight  daily.  The 
Record  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  it  furnishes  bulletins  to  the  sign 
company  in  return  for  advertising  of 
the  Record.  The  bulletins  are  sent  by 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  29. — The  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Classified  Advertising  Workers’ 
No.  21,253,  an  AFL  affiliate,  today 
signed  a  two-year  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  minimum  and  severance  pay, 
vacations  and  hours.  After  setting 
pay  for  beginners  within  a  $15  to  $25 
range,  minimum  weekly  guarantees 
for  experienced  workers  were  placed 
at:  Outside  sales,  $32.50;  rental  sales, 
$25;  telephone  sales,  $23.50;  volun¬ 
tary  ad.  takers,  $22.50;  clerks  and 
typists,  $22.50,  and  office  boys,  $20. 
Beginners  pay  application  ranged 
from  60  days  to  six  months.  The 
maximum  work  week  is  six  days  of 
40  hours  for  inside  workers,  44  for 
office  boys  and  46*2  hours  for  out¬ 
side  sales  persons. 

■ 

Oakland  Dailies  Get 
Pay  for  Ad  Changes 

(By  telegrath  to  F^ditor  &  Publisher) 


Bill  Drafted  to 
Give  Censorship 
Power  in  Radio 

Limiting  of  Ads  on  Air 
By  FCC  and  Tax  on  Sets 
Urged  by  Iowan 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29— A  bill 
to  give  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  power  of  censorship  over 
radio  programs,  and  authority  to  limit 
the  amount  of  broadcast  time  that 
may  be  devoted  to  advertising,  is  being 
drafted  by  Senator  Clyde  L.  Herring 
Iowa  Democrat. 

If  necessary.  Senator  Herring  stated 
after  conference  with  a  number  of 
colleagues,  the  commercial  aspects  of 
broadcasting  should  be  eliminated  and 
the  cost  of  programs  met  by  a  tax  on 
sets,  as  in  England,  or  by  some  other 
means,  possibly  through  public  opera¬ 
tion. 

“If  it  is  necessary  either  that  we  de¬ 
prive  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  this 
wonderful  discovery,  or  take  the  truck 
that  is  being  purveyed  by  commercial 
interests  today,  then  it  is  time  we  took 
some  affirmative  action,”  said  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  “I  do  not  propose  to  stand  by 
and  have  filth,  and  blood  and  thunder, 
and  crime  stories,  and  the  constant 
blasting  of  pistol  effects,  carried  over 
the  airways  and  into  the  sanctity  of 
the  home.” 

Opposes  Gornor  Plan 

Here  for  the  session  which  convenes 
Monday,  Senator  Herring  said  he  will 
have  further  conferences  with  other 
menibers  of  the  upper  house  before 
putting  his  ideas  on  radio  into  form 
for  presentation  to  Congress. 

Vice-President  John  N.  Garner’s 
survey  of  Senate  sentiment,  reported 
^  have  been  inspired  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  means  for  measuring 
the  possible  success  of  a  bill  to  di¬ 
vorce  radio  from  the  press,  finds  Sena¬ 
tor  Herring  with  the  opposition. 

Normally  classed  as  a  New  Deal 
regular,  the  Senator  said: 

I  don  t  believe  the  joint  ownership 


Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec.  30— Announce-  of  radio  and  newspapers  presents  a 
ment  of  a  schedule  of  time  allowances  problem  of  such  magnitude  to  require 


and  charges  for  advertising  correc 
tions  becoming  effective  Jan.  1  was 
made  this  week  by  the  Oakland  news¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  the  aration  of  joint  ownership.” 

Oakland  Post- Enquirer.  Three  man¬ 
hours  will  be  allowed  for  store  cor¬ 
rections  for  full  page  advertisements, 
with  20  man-minutes  per  column  al- 
loted  for  smaller  copy  revisions. 

When  more  time  is  required  for  cor-  - - 

rections,  $2  an  hour  for  the  additional  Hmdenburg  disaster,  floods  and  labor 
time  will  be  charged.  Fractions  of  *'*ots  will  be  included  in  the  third  an- 


our  attention.  Publisher  -  operated 
stations  are  no  worse— in  fact  they  are 
better— than  the  others.  We  won’t 
solve  our  problem  by  legislating  a  sep- 


N.  Y.  Press  Photogs  to 
Hold  Annual  Show 

Spectacular  news  events  such  as  the 


teletype  with  Robert  Lynch,  Maurice  hours  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  show  of  the  Press  Photographers 

Association  of  New  York  to  be  held  in 
the  seventh  floor  galleries  of  La 
Maison  Francaise,  Rockefeller  Center 
starting  Jan.  10.  ’ 

Heretofore  the  pictures  have  been 
divided  into  four  classes:  Spot  news, 
feature  news,  pictorial,  and  sports' 
This  year  there  will  be  a  fifth  class- 
Magic  eye  shots.  There  will  also  be  a 
special  exhibit  of  natural  color  pho¬ 
tographs. 

A  jury  of  picture  editors,  art  direc¬ 
tors  and  other  authorities  on  photog¬ 
raphy  will  award  prizes  in  the  first 
four  classes,  Saturday,  Jan.  8.  A 
pre-view  for  invited  guests  will  be 
held  the  same  day,  and  the  .show  will 
open  to  the  public  the  following  Mon¬ 
day. 

There  will  be  about  335  pictures  in 
the  show,  which  will  be  open  daily 
and  Sunday  from  10  A.M.  till  10  P  M 
through  Jan.  23.  There  will  be  no 
admission  charge. 


Gurin  and  Pete  Ehlers  of  the  Record 
staff  in  charge  of  sending. 

WINS  INIUNCTION 

James  Rhodes,  publisher,  Newton 
(la.)  Daily  News,  has  obtained  a 
broad  permanent  injunction  against 
typographical  workers  in  the  News 
plant  who  staged  a  strike  which  forced 
the  paper  to  cease  publication  for  three 
weeks  last  summer.  Temporary  in¬ 
junction  had  been  obtained  in  Au¬ 
gust,  on  a  plea  that  strikers  were  riot¬ 
ing. 

5c  STREET  PRICE 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Dec.  28. — The  Ber¬ 
keley  Gazette  today  announced  re¬ 
storation  of  the  five  cent  street  sales 
price  and  the  second  10  cent  monthly 
circulation  rate  increase  in  12  months, 
putting  the  price  at  70  cents. 


50  cents  pier  15  minutes.  Thirty-five 
cents  an  inch  will  be  charged  for 
each  advertisement  set  and  not  pub¬ 
lished. 

■ 

STAUFFER  HEADS  BOARD 

Charles  A.  Stauffer  was  elected 
board  chairman  of  the  Arizona  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  and  Phoenix  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Dec.  24.  W.  W.  Knorpp  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Mr. 
Stauffer,  who  had  resigned  to  accept 
his  new  office.  Mr.  Stauffer  reduced 
his  ownership  proportion  by  disposal 
of  a  part  of  his  stock  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  Mr.  Knorpp’s  relation.ship 
was  moved  up  to  a  majoritj-  by  pur¬ 
chase  of  stock  from  the  treasury. 
They  will  continue  their  active  ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Stauffer  as  publisher 
of  the  Republic  and  Mr.  Knorpp  as 
publisher  of  the  Gazette. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Bingham's  Will 
Continues  Son 
As  Publisher 


Mrs.  Bingham  Receives 
$700,000  .  .  .  Trust  Funds  for 
Daughter  and  Other  Son 


Barry  Bingham,  who  for  several 
years  had  been  associated  with  his 
father,  the  late  Judge  Robert  Worth 


Bingham,  in 
publication  of  the 
Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and 
the  Louisville 
Times,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  their 
head,  under 
terms  of  Judge 
Bingham’s  will, 
admitted  to  pro¬ 
bate  Monday, 
Dec.  27,  in  the 
Jefferson  Coun¬ 


Barry  Bingham  ty  Court. 

"I  have  always 
regarded  the  newspapers  owned  by 
me.  namely,  the  Courier- Journal  and 
the  Louisville  Times,  as  a  public 


trust  and  have  endeavored  to  so  con¬ 


duct  these  papers  as  to  render  the 
gieatest  public  service  possible,  rather 
than  as  commercial  ventures,"  the 


for  Judge  Bingham's  sister.  Mrs.  R. 
T.  Grinnan  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 

An  annuity  of  $300  a  month  was 
bequeathed  to  Miss  Emily  Overman, 
for  30  years  private  secretary  to  Judge 
Bingham.  After  citing  that  Judge 
Bingham  had  given  such  amounts  as 
he  felt  proper  to  various  charities  and 
for  public,  educational  and  religious 
purposes  during  his  lifetime,  the  will 
devised  and  bequeathed  to  Barry 
Bingham  the  residue  of  the  estate 
with  the  provision  that  the  inherit¬ 
ance  taxes  upon  the  trusts  for  Judge 
Bingham’s  other  two  children  be  paid 
from  the  residue.  All  estate  taxes 
must  be  paid  by  the  residuary  lega¬ 
tee,  under  terms  of  the  will. 

Barry  Bingham  attended  Middlesex 
School,  Concord.  Mass.,  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1928.  Starting  with  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Times  in  January, 
1930,  Mr.  Bingham  worked  on  the 
police  beat  for  a  time  and  covered 
special  assignments.  His  experience 
included  service  with  the  Washington 
bureau.  He  later  was  on  the  staff 
of  WHAS. 

Mr.  Bingham’s  executive  experi¬ 
ence  started  with  his  election  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Louisville  Times  Com¬ 
pany  in  1933.  In  1935  Mr.  Bingham 
was  made  vice-president  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ca- 
perton,  Richmond,  'Va.,  in  1930.  They 
have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 


SCHOOL  EDITORS  AT 
TIMES  SYMPOSIUM 

600  College  and  School  Pa¬ 
per  Executives  Attend 

More  than  600  college  and  school 
editors  and  publicity  directors  at¬ 
tended  the  second  annual  College  and 
School  Service  Christmas  Conference 
of  the  New  York  Times  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  Tuesday,  and  heard  Times 
writers  and  executives  tell  how  a 
newspaper  is  produced. 

The  entire  group  was  entertained 
by  the  Times  at  a  luncheon  at  which 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher, 
and  Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 
manager,  welcomed  them.  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  identified  the  essentials  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  newspaper,  as  mechani¬ 
cal  equipment,  a  staff  that  knows 
how,  and  a  code  that  guides  the  staff 
in  its  relations  to  its  readers,  as  the 
principles  laid  down  for  the  Times 
by  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

Col.  Adler  advised  students  who 
hoped  to  enter  journalism  to  seek 
experience  on  smaller  papers  because 
of  the  wider  range  of  the  duties  en¬ 
countered,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
larger  papers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  order  to  absorb  the  think¬ 
ing  of  that  portion  of  the  nation, 
“since  we  do  think  differently  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.” 

James  G.  McDonald  of  the  editorial 
staff  presided  at  the  luncheon,  and 


30  News  Veterans 
Being  Aided  by 
J.  G.  Bennett  Fund 

Other  Annuities  Exceed 
Income.  Delaying  Help 
Planned  by  Publisher 

With  about  $140,000  going  out  an¬ 
nually  in  the  form  of  annuities,  the 
residuary  estate  of  the  late  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  known  as  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Home  for 
New  York  Journalists  in  memory  of 
his  father,  will  not  yet  be  available 
to  superannuated  newspapermen,  it 
was  learned  this  week. 

The  principal  of  the  estate,  which 
was  believed  to  have  had  a  gross  value 
of  more  than  $3,000,000  when  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  died  in  1918,  will  not  become 
available  to  newspapermen  until  such 
annuitants  die. 

In  his  will.  Commodore  Bennett  pro¬ 
vided  annuities  for  22  of  his  relatives 
and  close  friends.  The  remainder  of 
his  wealth  was  bequeathed  to  news¬ 
papermen  who  had  served  on  any 
New  York  daily  more  than  10  years 
and  who  had  become  in  need  of 
financial  support  through  injury  or  old 
age. 

Annuities  Exceed  Income 


will  read.  “My  son,  Barry,  has  been 
associated  with  me  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  and  is  in  thor¬ 
ough  accord  with  my  ideals  and 
purposes  in  connection  therewith,  and 
for  this  reason,  I  am  desirous  of  his 
being  able  to  continue  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  papers  after  my  death, 
knowing  that  he  will  conduct  them 
along  the  lines  so  much  desired  by 
both  of  us.  which  he  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  ’’ 

$4,625,000  Estate 

At  a  forthcoming  meeting  of  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  next  few  days,  Mr. 
Bingham  will  be  made  president  and 
publisher.  Mark  F.  Ethridge  is  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  secretary.  "This  will 
make  Mr.  Bingham,  31  years  old,  one 
of  the  youngest  big  city  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  country. 

County  Judge  Ben  F.  Ewing  val¬ 
ued  the  estate  for  probate  purposes 
ai  $4,625,000.  Securities  accounted  for 
$4,500,000  of  the  valuation  and  the 
remainder  was  real  estate  and  per¬ 
sonal  property.  The  will  was  dated 
Sept.  30,  1937. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $700,000  to  Judge  Bingham’s 
widow,  Mrs.  Allen  M.  Bingham,  in 
completion  of  an  ante-nuptial  agree¬ 
ment  of  $1,000,000  upon  which  $300,- 
000  had  already  been  paid.  The  will 
stated  that  considerable  sums  here¬ 
tofore  had  been  paid  to  a  daughter. 
Miss  Henrietta  W.  Bingham,  and  to 
a  son,  Robert  W.  Bingham,  Jr.,  and 
it  provided  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
each,  with  income  from  the  trusts 
to  them  during  their  lifetime  and 
the  principal  to  their  children  if  any. 

Trusts  of  3,000  Shares 

Each  trust  consists  of  3,000  shares 
of  the  prior  preferred  stock  par  value 
$100  of  the  Louisville  Times  Com- 


•'CUCK"  IS  LAUNCHED 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  28 —  Click,  a  new 
picture  magazine,  published  by  the 
Annenberg  interests,  made  its  debut 
this  week.  It  sells  for  10  cents  and 
will  be  published  monthly.  Walter 
Annenberg,  vice  -  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  company,  is  su¬ 
pervising  director.  His  editorial  board 
is  composed  of  Curtis  Mitchell,  Emile 
Gauvreau,  Carl  Schrader,  John  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Sam  Schwab  and  Rod  But- 
terworth,  most  of  whom  are  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  his  various  other 
magazines.  Mr.  Annenberg  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  “Click 
will  not  solicit  advertising.”  It  will  be 
published  in  Philadelphia. 

cleveland'branch 

Opening  of  a  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  Arbee  Advertising  Agency,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  announced  by 
W.  Rex  Bell,  president  of  the  agency. 
Charles  R.  Warner,  Cleveland  man¬ 
ager  of  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  and 
Roy  Moore,  market  analyst,  will  be 
associated  with  Mr.  Bell  in  the  new 
business.  W.  Rex  Bell  founded  the 
agency  at  the  repeal  of  prohibition  to 
handle  the  account  of  the  Terre  Haute 
Brewing  Company. 

■ 

NEWSPRINT  MEETING 

(By  Id, 'graph  to  I'm  riiR  \  I’i  ultsiilr  i 

Montreal,  Dec.  29 — Premier  Duples- 
sis  of  Quebec  received  a  delegation  of 
newsprint  companies’  representatives 
at  the  legislature  in  Quebec  today. 
The  conference,  held  in  private,  lasted 
about  two  hours.  No  statement  was 
made  at  its  conclusion.  The  delega¬ 
tion  was  made  up  of  about  25  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  newsprint  producing 
firms  in  Quebec  Province. 


Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  editor-in-chief, 
spoke  briefly. 

Analyze  International  Situation 

Other  luncheon  speakers  were 
Lieut.  Col.  Herman  Beukema,  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Govern¬ 
ment  and  History  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Fenwick  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  Nathaniel  Peffer,  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  at  Columbia  University. 
The  three  analyzed  the  current  inter¬ 
national  situation. 

New  York  Times  writers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  held  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  groups  during  the  morning 
and  talked  over  the  problems  of  their 
particular  jobs  with  the  students 
were:  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  editor; 
Miss  Anne  Petersen,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  women’s  page;  Wilson  L.  Fair¬ 
banks,  telegraph  editor;  John  Kieran, 
sports  columnist;  Cortland  Strang,  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  superintendent; 
Miss  Virginia  Pope,  fashion  editor; 
and  Maureen  Orcutt,  writer  on 
women’s  sports. 

Tuesday  evening  a  group  of  130  was 
.shown  through  the  Times  plant. 

B 

McCORMICK  MISQUOTED 

In  the  interview  with  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  published  in  the  Dec.  11  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick  was  inadvertently  misquoted 
concerning  his  comments  on  laws 
which  bar  prosperity.  The  sentence 
should  have  read:  “Legislation  which 
has  popularly  been  supposed  to  step 
exclusively  on  the  necks  of  the  du 
Ponts  and  the  Raskobs,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  steps  on  the  neck  of  every 
self-sufficient  person.” 

a 

COTTON  WEEK  SET 


Although  the  annuities  with  taxes 
are  in  excess  of  the  earning  power  of 
the  estate,  Editor  &  Publisher  was 
told  this  week  that  more  than  30 
newspapermen  who  had  worked  un¬ 
der  Commodore  Bennett  are  receiving 
benefits  from  the  estate.  There  is  no 
set  amount  provided  for  those  who 
receive  aid,  but  each  case  is  studied 
and  pensions  are  given  according  to 
the  length  of  service  and  needs  of  the 
individual  applicant. 

The  fund  today  in  providing  for  the 
30  now  on  the  list  is  doing  all  that  it 
can  for  newspapermen,  it  was  said. 
Of  the  applicants  for  pensions,  prefer¬ 
ence  is  shown  former  employes  of  the 
Herald  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett’s  wish.  However,  it  was  pointed 
out,  when  the  number  of  annuities  is 
reduced  to  provide  the  fund  with  suf¬ 
ficient  income,  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  heads  of  all  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a 
scale  and  list  of  beneficiaries  suitable 
to  all. 

a 

F.  D.  R.  LAUDS  CARRIERS 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Dec.  30 — The  value  of 
training  as  a  newspaper  carrier  was 
emphasized  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
a  message  read  Wednesday  night  to 
1,200  delivery  boys  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Herald  and  Times  who  were 
guests  of  Publisher  Eleanor  M.  Pat¬ 
terson  at  a  year-end  dinner.  The 
President’s  message  said  in  part: 
“Work  as  a  newspaper  carrier  is  very 
much  more  than  a  mere  job  for  a 
boy.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  disci¬ 
pline  and  training  in  responsibility  so 
that  a  youngster  who  can  success¬ 
fully  discharge  his  duties  in  handling 
a  delivery  route  has  already  acquired 
an  experience  that  will  help  him  in 
his  work  when  he  reaches  man’s 


pany.  which  owns  and  operates  the  TO  HOLD  AD  MEETING 

Courier-Journal,  the  Times  and  radio 

station  WHAS.  Devised  to  Miss  Bing-  The  35th  semi-annual  convention  of 
ham  was  real  estate  owned  by  Judge  the  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  de- 
Bingham  in  Baker  County,  Georgia,  partment  will  be  held.  Jan.  3  and  4. 
Sums  advanced  to  Miss  Bingham  for  culminating  with  the  annual  banquet 
purchase  of  a  farm  in  Oldham  County,  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Tuesday  evening, 
Ky.,  and  to  Barry  Bingham  and  his  Jan.  4,  at  which  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc- 
wife,  Mary  Caperton  Bingham,  for  Cormick.  Tribune  publisher,  will  be 
purcha.ie  c*'  property  in  Jefferson  the  principal  speaker.  C.  M.  Camp- 
Cour.'y.  Ke'Uucky,  were  car.cellod.  bell.  Tribune  advertising  manager, 
Previ  U'  provision  had  been  made  will  preside  as  toastmaster. 


Selection  of  the  week  of  May  30  to  estate.” 

June  4  for  the  eighth  annual  observ-  b 

ance  of  National  Cotton  Week  was  DOWLING  ILL 

announced  yesterday  by  the  Cotton- 

Textile  Institute,  New  York.  The  T.  J.  Dowling,  secretary  of  the  New 
event  will  receive  unusual  emphasis  York  World-Telegram  and  director  of 
this  year  because  of  the  record  cot-  circulation  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
ton  crop.  Last  year,  it  was  esti-  Newspapers,  has  been  ill  for  several 
mated,  participating  retailers  spent  weeks  in  the  Broad  Street  Hospital, 
more  than  $2,000,000  in  National  Cot-  New  York,  caused  by  strain  and  over- 
ton  Week  advertising  in  newspaper,  work.  He  was  reported  as  improv- 
niotion  pictures  and  radio  broadcasts,  ing  this  week. 
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The  Associated  Press  News 
Photo  Service  is  all  you  say 
it  is  because  a  world-wide 
photographic  staff  is  geared 
to  produce  and  deliver  su¬ 
perior  news  pictures  .while 
the  stories  they  illustrate  still 
are  hot  in  the  forms. 
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This  is  true  regardless  of  the 
specific  service  required  by 
any  member  newspaper — 
whether  regular  picture 
prints,  W’irephoto  delivery 
or  Telemats.* 
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Don  Marquis  Dead  at  59; 
Won  Fame  as  Columnist 

DON  MARQUIS,  creator  of  “The  Sun  Arriving  in  New  York  in  1909  from 
Dial”  in  the  New  York  Sun,  in  Atlanta,  where  he  had  been  a  re- 
which  he  elevated  his  archie  the  cock-  porter  on  the  Journal,  Don  Marquis 
roach,  mehitabel  the  cat  and  “The  fcund  work  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Old  Soak"  to  the  ranks  of  national  Brooklyn  Eagle.  In  1911  he  joined 

the  Sim  and  speedily  built  up  his 


His  bits  of  verse  about  the  Republican  of  his  assignment  to  be  written, 
office  holders  and  aspirants  for  office  When  Marquis  collapsed  his  wife 
inspired  the  community  to  ribald  put  him  to  bed,  sat  down  to  the  type- 
laughter.  Don  was  merciless  in  those  writer  and  finished  the  job.  She  took 
days,  but  mellowed  as  he  got  out  it  to  the  editor,  who  gave  her  a  check, 
in  the  world.  Soon  after  that  Marquis  found  him- 


Born  Newspaperman 

Going  to  Washington  to  take 


porter  on  the  Journal,  Don  Marquis  ^en-us  xoureau  job,  and  being  a  born 
fcund  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  newsj  .oper  m»p  he  soon  drifted  into 


self  editing  the  magazine  page  of 
the  Sun.  From  that  he  went  to  writ¬ 
ing  '•hort  editorial  paragraphs  which 
were  grouped  imder  the  heading. 


]ob  as  a  reporter  for  the  Wash-  Notes  and  Comment. 


the  Siik  and  speedily  built  up  his  ;  ^ ««  was  sent  south  by  All  his  life  Marquis  had  been  con - 

column,  the  Sun  Dial,  which  at  fho  paper  and  met  Joel  Chandler  sumed  by  a  desire  to  do  a  daily 

time  he  left  the  Sun  an^  went  to  tne  ^he  Uncle  column.  He  saw  his  chance  and  as 

Tnbune  to  conduct  a  column  called  Rem^  Magazine  m  Atlanta.  Tiring  he  described  it  m  later  years,  I  stole 
“The  Lantern,”  had  made  national  Washington  he  went  to  Atiante  that  column  when  they  weren’t 

where  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Harris  looking. 


jis  paper  and  met  Joel  Chandler  sumed  by  a  desire  to  do  a  daily 
Harris,  who  was  editing  the  Uncle  column.  He  saw  his  chance  and,  as 


“The  Lantern,”  had  made  national 
hoiLsehold  words  of  his  favorite  char¬ 


acters,  the  Old  Soak,  arc’oy  the  cock-  ^Iso  a  reporter  on  the  Atlanta  He  suggested  ffiat  ffie  “Notes  and 

roach,  who  wrote  on  a  typewriter  at  ^ownml.  ...  •  xt  Consent  depa  ju^ut 

night  when  Marquis  was  away,  en-  Before  gammg  recognition  in  New  another  part  of  the  page  Nobody 
tirelv  in  lower  case  characters  he-  York,  Marquis  wrote  three  books,  objected.  For  ten  months  the  column 
cause  he  could  not  use  the  shift  key;  ”  “Dreams  and  was  set  in  nonpareil  type,  with  the 

mehitabel,  the  alley  cat,  who  was  Dust”  and  The  Cruise  of  the  Jas-  heaing  Notes  a^  Comment  with- 
frankly  disreputable;  Capt.  Peter  ^  si^ature.  Then  the  late  George 

Fitzurse,  the  unconquered  raconteur;  Just  when  things  looked  blackest  M.  Smith  was  made  the  managing 
Fothergill  Finch  of  the  Beautiful  be  got  an  order  one  Saturday  after-  editor  and  the  first  thmg  he  did  was 
Gesture;  the  fair  Hermione  and  her  noon  to  write  a  series  of  four  articles  Jo  gjyo  under  toe 

Little  Group  of  Serious  Thinkers  and  of  5,000  words  each  for  a  serial  fea-  heading,  The  Sun  Dial,  and  sign  his 
hordes  of  other  occasional  mythical  ture  for  a  Sunday  paper.  They  were  name  to  it. 

personages  whom  he  used  when  toe  to  be  illustrated  and  toe  copy  was  to  Few  would  recognize  in  the  brain - 
mood  seized  him.  be  in  the  newspaper  office  Monday  father  of  archy  and  mehitabel  the 

Mr.  Marquis  was  on  the  Sun  ten  morning.  The  etotor  impressed  upon  man  who  wrote  the  hauntingly  beau- 
years  and  a  half  and  on  toe  Tribune  Marquis  that  toe  stuff  had  to  be  tiful  poem  to  a  lost  love  beginning: 
two  years  and  a  half  ^fore  he  re-  funny— a  laugh  in  nearly  every  line.  “Only  the  dust  is  here,  thy  dust; 
tired  from  active  newspaper  work  in  Marquis  sat  down  Sunday  morning  But  when  chill  May  uncloses 


Don  Marquis 


tired  from  active  newspaper  work  in  Marquis  sat  down  Sunday  mormng 
1922  for  his  literary  career.  He  estab-  to  knock  out  20,000  funny  words.  At 
lished  a  brief  contact  with  Hollywood  6  o’clock  Monday  morning  he  col- 
in  toe  early  1930’s.  There  he  almost  lapsed  across  his  typewriter,  com- 


“Only  the  dust  is  here,  thy  dust; 

But  when  chill  May  uncloses 
Her  petals  and  is  June,  I  feel 
A  heartbeat  shake  the  roses.” 
The  funeral  was  held  Thursday,  at 


died  of  a  serious  illness  and  there  he  pletely  fagged  out,  and  in  a  semi-  toe  Church  in  the  Garden,  Forest 
celebrities,  died  Dec.  29  at  his  home  at  j^is  13-year-old  daughter,  Bar-  delirium.  There  were  still  3,000  words  Hills. 


Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  He  was  59. 
Another  of  toe  cerebral  hemor 


bara,  by  his  first  marriage.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  who 


rhages  he  had  suffered  in  toe  last  six  was  his  companion  and  helpmeet  in 
years  ended  toe  brilliant  career  of  the  days  of  his  early  struggles,  was 
one  of  toe  most  tragic  newspaper  Reina  Melcher  Marquis,  poet  and 
successes  of  his  generation.  His  pro-  novelist.  She  died  in  1923.  In  1926 
longed  illness  took  what  was  left  of  he  married  Mrs.  Marjorie  Vonnegut, 
toe  money  earned  in  his  literary  hey-  an  actress,  who  died  in  1936. 


day  and  at  toe  time  of  his  death  his 
friends  were  planning  a  benefit  en- 


Rebart  Parry  Marqait 

Mr.  Marquis,  who  was  baptized 


tertamment  for  some  time  in  January,  j,  u  ^  Perrv  Marouis  used  to  sav 
At  his  bedside  were  his  two  sisters,  SSthen w^^  a  baby  h^  b^oS 
toe  Misses  Bernice  and  Minerva  ^ 

r  was  inortonately  fond.  One  day  toe 

gaged  toe  famUy  home  for  $6,000  to  ^  disappeared  and  the  brother;  who 
obtam  further  medical  care.  somebody  to  love,  named 

In  1929  he  suffered  a  slight  heart  hig  baby  brother  after  the  dog.  The 
attack,  followed  in  1932  by  a  brain  name  stuck  when  toe  boy  went  to 
hemorrhage  which  left  him  totally  school  and  finally  fastened  itself  on 
blind  for  a  time.  In  February,  1936,  bim. 

came  toe  major  cerebral  hemorrhage  Don  Marquis  was  born  on  July  29, 
which  left  him  a  helpless  invalid,  not  1373  Walnut,  Bureau  county.  Ill. 
even  able  to  speak  to  toe  former  jjp  picked  up  an  education  in  toe 
newspaper  associates  who  c^nie  in  district  school  but  largely  he  culti- 
such  ni^l^rs  to  see  him.  Thus  was  vated  his  mind  by  reading  every- 
eclipsed  his  great  success,  financial  thing  he  could  get  his  hands  on. 
and  otoerwi^,  that  attended  his  After  getting  out  of  school  he  worked 
career  after  he  retired  from  active  gg  a  section  hand  on  toe  C.,  B.  &  Q. 
newspaper  work  in  1922  to  become  a  Railroad  and  he  began  at  the  age  of 
playwright,  a  contributor  to  maga-  73  to  contribute  bits  of  verse  to  the 


zines,  and  a  writer  of  books. 

Laaghs  Hid  Barbs 


Walnut  Mail  and  Express,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  paper  in  a  post-war  Republican 


Don  Marquis  was  called  once  “an  community,  finally  joining  its  staff. 

eighteenth  century  wit  born  out  of  - _ _ 

his  time”  and  again  “a  genial,  salty, 

Falstaffian  soul,”  but  he  was  more 

than  merely  these,  for  he  had  the  rare  Reaching  Men 
clarity  of  vision  that  is  often  a  better  1 

thing  to  have.  ,  &  Women,  Too 

Marquis  laughed  and  made  people 
laugh,  but  beneath  his  laughter  was  ' 

often  a  barb,  a  bite,  an  angry  dart  Reaching  entire  families 

hurled  at  some  stuffed  shirt  concept  in  New  York  is  a  matter  of 

of  the  mediocre  and  the  mean  of  selecting  the  newspaper 

spirit.  Once  he  wrote:  ,bgt  goes  and  stavs  home. 

1  Sing  no  governed  firmament,  m  o  .  j  • 

Cold,  ordered,  regular:  T**^  ProducUre 

I  sing  the  stinging  discontent  f®*'  advertisers  because  in 

That  leaps  from  star  to  star.  j  lto«d  areas  it  reaches  more 

And  archy  the  cockroach,  reciting  homes  of  young,  active 

the  plight  of  toe  mama  spider  be-  j  families  than  any  other 

moaning  toe  shortage  of  food  caused  I  ^ew  York  week-day  paper, 

by  fly  swatters,  observed: 

yours  for  less  justice 
and  more  charity 

Marquis  once  mocked  himself  that  1  new  vork 

his  best  chance  of  being  remembered  1 

was  his  cockroach.  i  — — 


Interesting  Things  About 
The  Washington  D.C.  Star 


Founded  85  years  ago.  The  Star  has  been  under  one 
continuous  ownership  and  management  for  the  past 
70  years. 

Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  this  management  has 
pioneered  for  the  health,  welfare  and  social  security  of 
its  employes. 

Employes  Benefit  Fund — Since  1918  The  Star  has  maintained  a 
fund,  at  no  cost  to  the  employes,  through  which  payments  are  made, 
under  certain  conditions,  upon  retirement  or  disability;  and  to  de- 
jiendents  upon  employe’s  death. 

Group  Insurance — Since  1926  The  Star  has  provided  a  group  life 
insurance  policy  for  its  employes,  toe  cost  to  the  employe  being  a 
nominal  sum;  toe  balance  of  the  premiums  paid  by  the  company. 

Health  Services — The  Star,  since  1924,  has  maintained  fully 
equipped  modern  medical  and  dental  clinics  for  its  employes. 

Staff  Sai-ings  Fund — Since  1924  The  Star  has  conducted  a  sav¬ 
ings  plan  for  its  employes  under  which  the  company  deposits  in  a 
trustees  fund  50c  for  every  dollar  contributed  by  an  employe — 
payable  to  the  employe  upon  retirement  or  to  his  estate  in  the  event 
of  death — the  total  of  his  and  the  company’s  deposits  plus  interest. 

Home  Purchase  and  Improtvment — Since  1918  The  Star  has 
operated  an  Ejnployes  Home  Purchase  Account,  providing  loans 
under  attractive  conditions,  to  assist  employes  in  purchasing  or 
improving  homes. 

Vacations — For  many  years  The  Star  has  granted  vacation 
periods  to  all  regular  employes. 

The  "Star  Family”  enjoys  club  room  facilities,  cafeteria  and 
comfortable  rest  rooms  in  The  Star  building. 
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The  Way  to  Meet  Competition 
is  to  Advertise  in  Newspapers 


With  the  discovery  of  newspaper  advertising  by  the 
manufacturers  of  cigarettes,  there  began  for  the  cigar 
industry  a  quarter  century  of  competition  such  as  few 
industries  have  ever  known. 

Back  in  1910  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  was 
hardly  greater  than  that  of  cigars — only  7,000,000,000 
per  annum.  But  by  1913,  newspaper  advertising  had 
doubled  the  sales  of  cigarettes;  by  1917  the  figure  was 
30,000,000,000;  1918,  36,000,000,000;  and  in  1937  the 
(estimated)  sales  reached  the  stupendous  figure  of 
163,000,000,000. 

But  because  cigar  sales  did  not  drop  at  once,  as 

cigarette  promotion  became  _ 

heavy,  but  reached  an  all-  “Wn’ll 

time  high  of  8,000,000,000  plus  TrC  glVC 

in  1917,  cigar  manufacturers  HjlVftl 

failed  to  see  the  handwriting 

on  the  wall.  They  took  a  long  j.i,..“si>iet’sputaiicar 

time  to  wake  up  to  the  need  of  f""*  stii  that  ti»{ar  f.>r 

know  whiit  has  hapfun 

more  than  point-of-sale  adver-  1 1  arvcstcrs.  J-'vcr>  b<>d 

'  tising,  then  experimented  with  has  a  citj 

this  medium  and  that,  until  now 
only  4%  of  men  smoke  cigars, 
sales  are  25%  less  than  in  1917, 
and  total  consumption  is  about 
3  2  3%  that  of  cigarettes. 

But  at  long  last  advertising 
records  lead  us  to  believe  that 
cigar  manufacturers  have  defi- 
nitely  decided  that  newspapers  ^ 
are  the  one  sure-fire  medium  for 

Consider  the  case  of  the  Con- 
solidated  Cigar  Company's  1937 
promotion  of  the  Harvester  Ci- 
gar.  This  is  a  former  10c  seller 
with  Havana  filler  and  own  LI  m  D  iF  C  C 
home-grown  wrapper.  Besides  inirmlm|v  kv 
the  competition  of  cigarettes  and 
of  192,000,000  pounds  of  smok¬ 
ing  tobacco,  there  are  some 


“We’ll  give  them  a  taste 
of  Havana!’ said  J.L 

“II  takes  Havana  tohaccnto  make  a  gtaxl  cij5ar,”said 
J.  I  ,..“si>  let’s  put  a  I  lean  of  I  lavaria  in  evcrv’ !  Iar> ester 
and  sell  that  titfar  for  five  cents.”  We  did,  and  you 
know  what  has  happened.  l‘Aerybody’s  switching  to 
Harvesters.  J-Acr> body’s  say  ing,  “.At  last  .America 
has  a  g<H»d  five-cent  cigar!” 


5,700  other  manufacturers  of  cigars.  And  margins 
of  profit  are  so  small  as  to  vanish  completely  if  vol¬ 
ume  drops.  Consequently  Consolidated  has  had 
to  work  out  a  formula  that  will  guarantee  volume  of 
sales. 

There  are  three  "musts"  in  the  Harvester  sales 
plan:  (1)  relatively  complete  distribution;  (2)  store  dis¬ 
play;  and  (3)  adequate  newspaper  advertising.  And 
Consolidated  has  found  it  is  (3)  that  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  (1)  and  (2). 

The  1937  Harvester  campaign  ran  in  150  news¬ 
papers  in  some  100  cities  in  23  northern  states,  from 

_  _ _  March  15th  through  June,  and 

1  A  from  September  15th  through 

iCin  E  lESlC  December.  Contracts  were  from 

'  GQIfl  T  I  4,000  to  20,000  lines.  Space — 200, 

bdlU  J.lj.  400  and  800  lines.  Frequency, 

I  space  once  per  week  in 

cnts.”  \vt  did,  and  you  big  cities,  small  space  twice 

vcrybodv’s  switching  to  i  ,  •  . 

Mng.  ’At  last  Amcricti  Weekly  m  Small  cities. 

^  Copy  is  written  in  the  first 
i  person;  the  illustration,  a  Cuban 

s  beauty,  not  only  has  "eye" 

^  appeal  and  human  interest,  but 

ties  up  with  the  Havana  filler. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of 
1937,  Harvester  sales  have 
shown  handsome  increases 
each  month  —  (perhaps  three 
^  times  the  average  for  all  cigars). 

.  r  It  is  expected  that  the  1938  plans 

Mj-  will  call  for  similar  schedules, 

^  plus  some  new  papers  in  addi- 

W  Advertisers  will  find  that  there 

j  is  no  easier  way  to  arrive  at  a 

C  11/^^  CV  MARY  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 
"  ^  °  careful  analysis  of 

the  advertising  activities  and 

_  sales  records  of  the  tobacco 

manufacturers. 


national  representatives  of  AMERICA'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 

Paul  Block  and  Associates  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Co.,  Inc.  O'Mara  &  Onnsbee,  Inc.  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 

Bryant.  Griiiith  &  Brimson,  Inc.  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Inc.  Osborn.  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 

The  John  Budd  Company  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc.  West-Holliday  Co..  Inc. 


O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Osborn.  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. 
Prudden,  King  &  Prudden,  Inc. 


Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc. 


Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Co. 
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Heywood  Broun  Quoted 
By  President  on  Air 

Roosevelt  Calls  Him  "A  Columnist"  .  .  . 
NANA  Has  Articles  by  Barmine,  Soviet 
Fugitive  Diplomat  in  Paris 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Heywood  Broun 


HEYWOOD  BROUN  thought  it  was 
“kind  of  a  break  for  me”  that 
President  Roosevelt  used  one  of  his 
columns  as  a 
Christmas  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  air 
Christmas  Eve 
when  he  lit  the 
National  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  in  La¬ 
fayette  Square 
in  front  of  the 
White  House. 

The  President 
used  all  Broun’s 
column  except 
20  words  and 
prefaced  it  only 
by  a  short  para¬ 
graph  in  which  he  said:  “Last  night 
before  I  went  to  sleep  I  chanced  to 
read  in  an  evening  paper  a  story 
by  a  columnist  which  appealed  to  me 
so  much  as  a  Christmas  sermon  that 
this  afternoon,  I  am  going  to  read 
to  you  from  it.”  He  was  obviously 
referring  to  the  Washington  News  in 
which  the  column  appeared.  Broun 
writes  for  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  is  syndicated  through  the 
United  Fe.<iture  Syndicate. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
given  credit  by  name  for  writing  the 
story,  Brouh  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  was  pleased  the  President  used  it. 
He  said  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to 
Stephen  Early  at  the  White  House 
to  express  his  appreciation  and  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  President  on  the 
way  he  read  it.  “I  couldn’t  have 
done  better  myself,’’  Broun  said. 

George  Carlin,  syndicate  manager, 
was  a  bit  disgruntled  in  a  good-na¬ 
tured  way  (as  any  syndicate  manager 
w'ould  be)  because  the  President  had 
not  mentioned  Broun’s  name,  but  he 
added  he  would  forgive  the  President 
“because  the  moral  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  story  was  to  forgive  everybody, 
anyway.” 

The  column  dealt  with  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  “dominie”  in  a  room  high 
over  the  chapel  on  Christmas  Eve. 
It  concluded  with  the  statement  that 
even  Judas  Iscariot  was  given  the 
cup  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  “good 
v/ill  toward  men  means  good  will 
to  every  last  son  of  God.  Peace  on 
earth  means  peace  to  Pilate,  peace  to 
the  thieves  on  the  cross  and  peace 
to  poor  Iscariot.” 

Broun  said  the  story  was  entirely 
fictitious. 

Fugitive  Diplomat  Writes 

ALEXANDRE  BARMINE,  former 

Soviet  diplomat  who  had  been  re¬ 
called  from  his  post  in  Athens, 
Greece,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Moscow,  has  written  a  series  of  four 
articles  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  They  were  released  this  week 
ending  Wednesday. 

Barmine  fled  to  Paris  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  Times  office  there  offer¬ 
ing  his  story.  His  articles  have  dealt 
with  the  Russian  purges  and  have 
attacked  Stalin.  In  his  last  article 
he  stated  that  Nikolai  Bukharin,  for¬ 
mer  chief  editor  of  the  newspaper 


Izvestia,  is  among  those  executed  by 
Stalin. 

NANA,  last  Sunday  and  Monday, 
released  two  articles  by  Theos  Ber¬ 
nard,  a  young  Tucson,  Ariz.,  lawyer, 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  so- 
called  “forbidden  city”  of  Lhasa  in 
Tibet.  He  stayed  15  months  in  Tibet 
visiting  the  lamas  and  studying  the 
origins  and  backgrounds  of  Buddh¬ 
ism.  His  articles  told  of  a  hermit 
who  spent  20  years  in  a  cell  no 
larger  than  a  telephone  booth  with¬ 
out  lying  down  once,  and  who  thrived 
on  discipline,  and  lamas  who  rose 
several  feet  into  the  air  without 
jumping. 

Picture  Reviews 

NEA  SERVICE  released  for  year-end 

editions  two  full  pages  of  pictures 
in  that  form,  one  depicting  a  pic¬ 
ture  review  of  the  news  for  1937  and 
the  other,  pictures  of  sport  thrills  for 
the  year.  News  pictures  were  not 
selected  in  any  order,  but  among 
those  presented  were  Justice  Black’s 
Supreme  Court  appointment,  Hin- 
denberg  disaster,  Duke  of  Windsor’s 
wedding,  Texas  school  disaster,  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Spanish  wars,  floods  and 
labor  troubles. 

Central  Press  Association  also  se¬ 
lected  the  biggest  news  stories  of 
1937  in  pictures.  Stories  were  not 
listed  in  order  of  importance  but 
some  of  those  shown  were  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  strikes  and  labor 
troubles,  the  meeting  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  in  Germany,  Chinese  and 
Spanish  wars,  Texas  school  disaster, 
crowning  of  King  George  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  floods, 
Hindenberg  burning,  disapp>earance 
of  Amelia  Earhart  and  deaths  of 
Marconi,  Jean  Harlow,  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Andrew  Mellon,  Rockefeller, 
and  Joseph  T.  Robinson. 

Grayson  on  Fair  Committee 

HARRY  GRAYSON,  NEA  Service 

sports  editor,  has  been  named  to 
the  “Advisory  Committee  for  Sports” 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

Joe  Falcaro  of  New  York,  world 


TOBACCO 
M  O  A  E  Y 

Current  prices  indicate  that 
Kentucky  farmers,  by  the  end 
of  January,  will  have  $60,000,* 
000  or  more  from  sale  of  their 
1937  crop  of  tobacco,  now 
being  marketed.  This  sudden 
flow  of  ready  cash  will  be  a 
tremendous  sales  stimulant  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  months  and 
your  sales  in  this  market  will 
benefit  materially  if  supporting 
"A"  schedules  are  used  in  this 
economical  medium  .  .  . 

Courter-Sournal 

The  Louisville  Times 


match  bowling  champion  is  writing 
a  series  of  five  articles  for  NEA  on 
"How  to  Bowl,”  starting  Jan.  3. 

Changes  Nome 

THE  NEWS  SERVICE  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians, 
hitherto  known  as  the  NCJC  News 
Service,  will  be  known  as  Religious 
News  Service,  after  Jan.  1.  There  will 
be  no  change  in  operation. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  director, 
announced  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  James 
Edward  Freeman,  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Bishop  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
to  write  a  weekly  column  discussing 
social,  moral,  jxilitical  and  economic 
problems  from  the  religious  {mint  of 
view  to  be  released  soon. 

Has  Canadian  Rights 
CANADIAN  syndication  of  the  week¬ 
ly  feature,  “The  Wild  World,”  will 
be  handled  by  Miller  Services,  To¬ 
ronto,  after  Jan.  1.  John  N.  Meissner, 
of  Boston,  produces  the  feature. 

New  Esquire  Strip 
ESQUIRE  FEATURES’  new  strip, 
“Buckskin  Lad,”  which  is  soon  to  be 
released,  was  unintentionally  pro¬ 
moted  in  a  novel  way  this  week.  The 
strip  dramatizes  the  adventures  of  a 
boy  and  his  horse  in  the  covered 
wagon  days,  and  their  encounters  with 
Indians  and  the  traditional  bad  men 
of  the  trail. 

On  Monday,  this  writer  received  an 
Indian  arrow  with  a  flint  head  from 
Esquire.  The  only  message  was, 
“Greetings  from  Buckskin  Lad.”  The 
next  day  a  letter  from  “Buckskin 
Lad”  apologized  for  scaring  me  with 
the  arrow  and  expounded  on  the  in¬ 
terest  in  Indian  lore  ending,  “has  my 
arrow  challenged  your  interest?” 

It  had.  And  the  mystery  was  only 


cleared  up  by  querying  the  syndicate. 

It  was  revealed  an  earlier  letter  ex¬ 
plaining  the  strip  was  never  received. 

It  was,  and  still  is,  a  good  idea,  any¬ 
way. 

The  strip  is  being  drawn  by  Dude 
Proebsting,  formerly  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner.  He  is  a  native  of  Omaha. 
Neb.,  and  claims  his  grandfather  was 
a  covered  wagon  pioneer.  The  strip 
will  be  released  in  daily  five  and  six- 
column  sizes  and  four-color  half  pages 
for  Sunday. 

Esquire  also  has  taken  over  the 
syndication  of  “Today’s  Woman”  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Fashion 
Syndicates,  Inc.  The  first  release  to 
newspapers  will  be  Feb.  15. 

■ 

NEWS  PHOTOGS  EXEMPT 

Federal  regulations  prohibiting  pho¬ 
tographing  or  mapping  of  army  or 
navy  stations,  posts,  or  equipment 
without  approval,  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  statute  providing  for  de¬ 
portation  of  aliens  guilty  of  engaging 
in  those  practices,  under  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Robert  Reynolds  of 
North  Carolina.  News  photographers, 
upon  show  of  credentials,  are  given 
permission  to  make  pictures  and 
would  continue  to  enjoy  that  privilege 
under  the  bill. 

■ 

PUBUSHER  ATTACKED 

Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Reale,  former  can¬ 
didate  for  council,  faces  a  grand  jury 
hearing  on  a  charge  of  atrocious  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  brought  by  Adam 
B.  Chase,  publisher  of  the  Manville 
(N.  J.)  Journal.  He  is  accused  of 
striking  Chase  in  the  eye  Dec.  23  in 
the  Journal  office  after  a  dispute  over 
a  political  story  the  paper  had  pub¬ 
lished.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  and  was 
released  on  $750  bond. 
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Morrill  led  the  world  with  the 


manufacturer.  Deal  with  the 


leader  and  get  the  quality,  econ 


omy  and  trouble-free  performance 


IN  contributing  to  the  typographical  excellence 
which  brought  the  1937  Ayer  Award  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  —  and  to  thousands  of  other 
Morrill-printed  newspapers  the  finest  of  printing 
quality... the  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Company  is  deeply 
grateful  for  another  record-breaking  year  in 
the  world-wide  use  of  Morrill  Inks. 


MORRILL  INKS 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES  *  Noiwood,  Man.  •  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  Ill.  •  San  Francisco,  Calii. 

BHANCHES  *  Boston  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louts 

Minneapolis  •  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newton  D.  Baker 
Dies;.  Defender 
of  Press  Freedom 


dividual,  and  that  such 
an  im^rtant  part  of 


a  practice  is 
our  system. 

His  clients.  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor, 
and  Carlton  K.  Matson,  chief  editorial 
writer,  were  freed. 

Gaqs  Futile  and  Unwise 
In  June,  1931,  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
As  Scripps-Howard  Attorney  Court  upheld  press  freedom  in  void 

the  Minnesota  gag  law.  Com 


Brooklyn  Eagle 
Fires  Non-Guildsmen 

(continued  from  page  6) 


paper  Guild  in  Chicago,  Dec.  29.  The 
contract  covers  approximately  30  em¬ 
ployes  in  editorial  and  business  office 
departments. 


He  Argued  Noted  Cases 
Involving  Rights 


Newton  Diehl  Baker,  Secretary  of 
War  imder  President  Wilson  during 
the  World  War  and  an  outstanding 
champion  of  press  freedom,  died  Dec. 
25,  in  Cleveland. 

Throughout  his  career  as  a  public 
servant,  Mr.  Baker  kept  a  keen  eye 
on  the  press  of  his  country.  He  argued 
for  its  freedom,  praised  its  good  work 
and.  still,  added  criticisms  when  he 
felt  it  was  needed. 

One  of  the  first  tributes  paid  to  the 
press  by  Mr.  Baker  was  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  first  year  of  American 
participation  in  the  World  War.  He 
addressed  the  American  press  at  large 
through  Editor  &  Publisher  on  its 
work  in  “keeping  the  faith  in  the 
supreme  crisis.” 

To  him  newspapers  were  “the  artic¬ 
ulate  voices  of  the  people,  defenders 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  servants 
of  their  collective  desires,  guardians  of 
their  hopes  and  aspirations.”  Of  their 
service  during  the  War  he  had  great 
praise. 

People  Owe  Debt  to  Newspapers 

“To  the  newspapers  and  to  the 
newspapermen  of  America,  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  and  their  high 
ideals  to  the  prosecution  and  consum¬ 
mation  of  this  battle  for  civilization 
and  democracy,”  he  said,  “the  people 
and  their  servants  in  office  owe  a 


mg  the  Minnesota  gag 
menting  on  the  decision,  Mr.  Baker 
said  in  part:  “Efforts  to  throttle  the 
press  are  as  futile  as  they  are  unwise. 
They  lead  merely  to  the  secret  cir¬ 
culation  of  criticism  as  a  substitute 
for  that  more  wholesome  publicity 
which,  having  to  bear  the  light  of 
day,  is  automatically  restrained  and 
corrected.  No  group  of  persons  can 
be  permitted  to  lay  down  in  advance 
the  limits  of  newspaper  discussion.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  free  government  at 
all  it  must  rest  upon  an  informed  and 
enlightened  public  opinion.” 

As  head  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers’  legal  force,  Mr.  Baker  in 
January,  1932,  fought  a  Kentucky 
judge’s  ruling  to  keep  reporters  of 
the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  out  of 
his  court  until  the  paper  apologized 
for  news  stories  and  editorials  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  trial  of  a  labor  leader 
charged  with  murder.  Mr.  Baker 
argued  the  constitutional  right  of 
newspapers  to  comment  upon  his 
conduct  and  asserted  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  in  gathering  news  is  a 
property  right  which  could  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  equity.  “If  the  courts  can 
manufacture  new  and  unheard-of 
counts,”  he  argued,  “then  there  is  no 
remedy  at  law.” 

Mr.  Baker  was  as  quick  to  criticize 
the  press  as  he  was  to  uphold  it. 
Following  the  Hauptmann  trial,  Mr. 
Baker  in  February,  1935,  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  joint  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and 


wage  minimums  from  $18  for  inex¬ 
perienced  reporters  to  $35  for  five 
years’  experience;  desk  men  ranging 
from  $22.50  to  $37  after  five  years; 
dismissal  pay  of  one  week’s  salary  for 
each  six  months  of  employment  rang¬ 
ing  up  to  10  weeks’  pay;  and  specifies 
no  pay  reductions  during  the  life  of 
the  contract. 


Joint  Chicago  Action 

MEMBERS  of  the  Chicago  American 

Guild  imit  voted  Dec.  29  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  guildsmen  for  joint  action 
in  contract  negotiations  with  local 
Hearst  papers.  The  unit  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  wage  scales  should  be  negotiated 
separated  by  each  unit. 

Meanwhile,  the  People’s  Press,  pub¬ 
lishing  weekly  editions  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  completed  negotiations 
for  a  one  year,  standard  Guild  shop 
contract  with  the  American  News- 


Get  AFL  Charter 

THE  ORIGINAL  BOSTON  charter  of 

the  American  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Editorial  Workers  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  new  Boston  American- 
Record  unit  by  an  AFL  representa¬ 
tive  on  Dec.  22  at  the  Hotel  Kenmore. 

This  charter  will  permit  the  Amer¬ 
ican-Record  imit  to  take  in  employes 
from  other  newspapers  in  the  city  if 
it  so  desires. 

Vote  ior  Certification 
THE  Boston  Herald-Traveler  man¬ 
agement  and  the  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Bos¬ 
ton  have  reached  agreement  on  a  plan 
of  election  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Herald-Traveler  unit  of  the  guild 
at  a  meeting  Sunday.  If  approved 
by  the  unit  it  will  be  signed  Monday 
by  both  parties. 

The  guild  has  filed  a  petition  for 
certification  with  the  NLRB  set  for 
Jan.  6  which  will  be  withdrawn  if  the 
agreement  is  ratified. 


great  debt  of  gratitude.  In  this  su-  American  publishers  for  the  specific 


preme  crisis  in  human  affairs  the 
newspapers  have  been  charged  with 
grave  responsibilities  and  they  are 
keeping  the  faith.” 

During  the  war  he  organized  the 
War  Department  News  Bureau  which 
originated  a  system  for  rapid  trans¬ 
mission  of  casualty  lists  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  system  has  become  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  the  authorization  of  press  statements. 

Following  the  war  he  became  the 
first  Cabinet  officer  to  appropriate 


purpose  of  fixing  “proper  limits  of 
publicity  for  pending  (legal)  pro¬ 
ceedings.” 


OPEN  CHICAGO  OPHCE 

Ridder-Johns.  Inc.,  publishers’  rep¬ 
resentatives,  have  opened  a  Chicago 
office  in  the  Wrigley  Building  with 
Thomas  B.  Lang,  formerly  national 
advertising  manager,  St.  Paul  News, 
in  charge.  The  firm  will  represent 
the  St.  Paul  News,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 


funds  to  newspapers  to  defray  the  cost  American  -  News  and  Grand  Forks 


of  advertising  for  army  recruits.  He 
had  $185,000  appropriated  for  this. 

Early  in  July,  1929,  Mr.  Baker  de¬ 
fended  two  editorial  executives  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  against  contempt 
proceedings.  In  addressing  the  court, 
Mr.  Baker  spoke  extemporaneously 
for  more  than  four  hours  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  judge’s  act  was  as  susceptible 
to  criticism  as  the  actions  of  any  in- 


(N.  D.)  Herald  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field. 


1,472 


was  the  average  net  paid  dally  circulation 
of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Momins  and 
Evening  issues)  tor  the  month  of 


November,  1937 


This  represents  a  rain  of  4,398  over 
November,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averared  212,104  per  Sunday 
lor  the  month  of  November,  1937— a 
rain  of  4,837  over  November,  1930. 
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Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revelvet  Around 


THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


in  next  week's 
EDITOR  S 
PUBLISHER 


A  QUEER 


CONTEST 


with  five  little  $1  prizes, 
and  only  a  quarter  page  space, 
but— oh  how  big  the  results! 


Eight  Hollywood  beauties; 
seven  of  the  season’s  craziest 
women’s  hats  —  the  problem: 

Choose  the  right  hats  for  the  stars. 

$5  offered  in  modest  space  on 
page  six  brought  an  avalanche! 

With  scissors  and  paste  pots 
1,851  lowans  spent  hours  dressing 
up  film  beauties’  heads.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  map  shows  how  they  sent  in  their  re¬ 
sults  from  every  county  in  the  state. 

YOU  may  not  be  interested  in  making 
scads  of  folks  cut  out  paper  hats.  But  you 
are  interested  in  knowing  that  intelligent 
ADVERTISING  shares  the  intense  read¬ 
er  interest  of  lowans  in  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  magazine  section.  With 
more  than  315,000  circulation  a  lot  of  cof¬ 
fee,  tires,  toothpaste  or  “what  have  you” 
can  readily  be  sold  to  half  the  families  in 
1938’s  rich  Iowa  market. 
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A  good  rule  in  advertising  is:  ‘‘First 
things  first.”  That  means  it  is  wise  to 
cultivate  the  richest  and  most  promis¬ 
ing  markets  first — and  adequately — 
before  moving  on  to  lesser  or  secondary 
fields. 

•  •  • 


Annual  Retail  Sales  in  this  empire  exceed 
FIVE  BILLION  DOLLARS. 

•  •  • 

No  other  state  equals  this  stupendous  figure 
.  .  .  no  other  state  offers  such  convenient 
and  concentrated  opportunities  for  selling 
hy  the  carload. 

•  •  • 


New  York,  the  Empire  State,  is  truly  an  Consult  the  advertising  representatives  of 
economic  empire  .  .  .  richer  than  entire  the  New  \  ork  State  newspapers  listed 
nations  and  groups  of  nations.  helow 


JAlbaiiy  Kiiickerhucker  News  (E) 

Ainsterdum  Recorder  Democrat  lE) 

Auburn  Citizen  Advertiser  (E) 

Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 
t;Elmira  Star  Gazette  &  Advertiser  (M&E) 
(Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown  Herald  &  Leader- 
Republican  (M&E) 

Herkimer  Telegram  (E) 

'£)  Evening  netvspapers.  {M)  Morning  newspapers. 


Ilthaca  Journal  News  (E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 

Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 

Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Journal  (E) 

{Malone  Telegram  (E) 

*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

{Newburgh-Beacon  News  (E) 

•New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 

Norwich  Sun  (E) 

{Ogdensburg  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

•Ossining  Citizen  Register  (E) 

Port  Jervis  Union  Gazette  (E) 

(S)  Sunday  newspapers.  *  Westchester  newspapers  sold 
in  combination  only. 


•Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Ekigle  News  (E&M) 

•Peekskill  Star  (E) 

{Rochester  Times  Union  (E) 

{Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (M&S) 

Rome  Sentinel  (E) 

{Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (M&S) 

•Tarrytown  News  (E) 

§The  Troy  Record  (M) 

§The  Troy  Times  Record  (E) 

{Utica  Observer-Dispatch  (E^&S) 

{Utica  Press  (M) 

•White  Plains  Reporter  (E) 

•Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 

in  combination.  {  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.  §  Sold 
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EDITOR  6,  publisher 


E  D  I 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

WE  HOPE  the  conventional  greeting  will  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  twelve  months  that  lie  ahead.  We 
believe  it  will  be,  despite  the  hangover  of  business 
stagnation  and  political  uncertainty  bequeathed 
by  1937.  Neither  factor  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
wave  of  Merlin's  wand;  both  can  be,  before  the 
year  is  old,  by  business  leadership  which  looks 
beyond  the  day’s  perplexities,  not  to  a  millennium 
in  which  all  is  serene,  but  to  a  nearer  future  when 
many  of  today’s  problems  will  have  solved  them¬ 
selves  by  the  passage  of  time  and  the  processes 
of  human  reason. 

If  business  enters  1938  with  the  idea  that  its 
efforts  must  be  devoted  to  “licking  Roosevelt,” 
or  to  “teaching  labor  a  lesson,”  1938  will  be  de¬ 
cidedly  not  a  happy  yecur.  ’The  Man-in-the-Street 
telks  of  both  these  things  as  if  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  would  be  major  victories.  In  the  long  run, 
neither  is  important;  in  the  short,  neither  is  at¬ 
tainable. 

The  immediate  task  of  business  is  to  re-establish 
the  currents  of  trade,  to  clear  away  the  accumu¬ 
lated  stocks  that  block  the  path  of  new  goods  to 
market,  to  break  the  tail-spin  of  high  prices,  a 
glut  of  stocks,  unemployment,  retail  stagnation, 
more  xmemployment,  culminating  in  a  collapse. 

If  business  leaders  refuse  to  take  the  energetic 
and  positive  steps  necessary  for  recovery,  either 
in  resentment  of  government  policies  or  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  government  in  a  political  hole  for 
the  1938  elections,  they  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  a  political  group  which  knows  how  to 
pit  the  voting  masses  against  “economic  royalism.” 
They  help  their  own  situation  not  at  all. 

‘"reaching  labor  a  lesson”  is  another  futile  ex- 
jjedition.  Labor  now  has  a  Federal  law  protect¬ 
ing  its  interests.  The  law  is  bad;  it  will  be 
amended,  but  it  will  not  be  repealed  or  emas¬ 
culated  xmless  the  character  of  our  government 
is  to  be  completely  changed.  Business  leadership 
that  regards  labor’s  advance  in  1937  as  a  passing 
phase  has  not  read  this  country’s  history  of  the 
past  half-century  correctly. 

Our  Happy  New  Year  should  see  a  stronger 
start  to  more  happy  relationships.  1937  brought 
many  of  them,  aborted  more,  but  disappointing 
as  it  was  to  many  as  a  period  of  trade,  it  was 
not  a  bad  year  in  our  commercial  history.  1938 
can  be  better,  if  business  devotes  itself  to  the  job 
of  selling  goods  and  remembering  that  labor,  in 
the  mass,  is  its  best  customer  and  not  its  heredi¬ 
tary  enemy. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

POLmCS  AND  INTERNA'nONAL  relationships 
are  so  full  of  dynamite  that  newspapers  usually 
assign  their  most  experienced  and  adroit  men  to 
Washington.  Violation  of  international  proprieties 
by  newspapers  and  newspapermen  is  therefore 
rare.  If  not  many  of  them  could  quote  the  Logan 
Act  of  1799,  otherwise  known  as  Sec.  5,  Title  18 
of  the  U.  S.  Code,  as  Carr  V.  Van  Anda  did  in 
recent  letters  to  the  New  York  Times,  they 
know  by  instinct  and  exoerience  that  they  can’t 
anticipate  official  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  another  nation. 

Mr.  Van  Anda’s  letters  to  the  Times  commented 
forcibly  on  the  recent  broadcast  under  advertising 
auspices  of  a  message  from  the  Japanese  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  American  people,  while  the  State 
Department  was  awaiting  Tokyo’s  reply  to  its  note 
on  the  Panay  incident.  The  Ambassador,  via  radio, 
assured  his  audience  that  “guarantees  of  safety 
will,  in  future,  be  assured  to  all  foreign  persons 
and  interests.”  This  was  the  principal  unanswered 
point,  at  that  moment,  in  the  diplomatic  exchanges 
between  Washington  and  Tokyo. 

In  the  world’s  present  state,  diplomacy  had  best 
be  left  to  the  nation’s  constituted  representatives. 
Propaganda  through  unofficial  channels  is  all  too 
common,  and  given  official  auspices  through  those 
channels,  it  might  imperil  the  country’s  prestige 
or  even  peace.  In  any  case,  the  conduct  of  diplo¬ 
matic  communications  xmder  commercial  auspices 
seems  to  us  a  departure  from  national  dignity  that 
we  might  well  be  spared. 


.•\fler  this  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  was 
opened  in  heaven;  and  the  first  voice  which  I 
heard  was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet  talking  with 
me;  which  said.  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will 
shew  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter. 

— Revelation,  IV ;  I. 


MR.  BORG  FACES  AHEAD 

AFTER  WRmNG  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  for  this 
week,  we  received  a  letter  from  John  Borg, 
publisher  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.  All  that  our  last  page  advocates,  and 
more,  as  an  ideal,  the  Evening  Record  will  attempt 
to  put  into  practice  during  1938.  The  letter,  sent 
on  Christmas  eve  to  all  employes,  cites  compara¬ 
tive  records  of  the  paper  from  1924  to  1937,  and  we 
note  these  salient  ratios: 


1924 

1929 

1937 

Operating  Deficit  . 

None 

None 

None 

I’rofits  to  Owners  . 

None 

None 

None 

Advertising  Linage  (per  cent)... 

100 

126 

80 

Circulation  (per  cent) . 

100 

143 

186 

Net  Earnings  (per  cent) . 

100 

112 

30 

Payroll  (per  cent)  . 

100 

147 

177 

Average  Total  Pages  . 

18 

27 

26 

Newspaper  administrators 

reading 

that 

record 

will  have  no  difficulty  in 

believing 

Mr. 

Borg’s 

statement  that,  except  for 

1932,  the 

1937 

return 

on  invested  capital  was  the  smallest  in  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  history.  They  may  have  more  difficulty 
in  believing  what  follows: 

“Effective  on  Monday,  Jan.  4,  1938,  all  full-time 
employes  of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record  will  be 
rated  as  salaried  staff  members,  each  working  the 
hours  necessary  for  the  completion  of  his  partic¬ 
ular  daily  job  in  getting  out  the  newspaper.  There 
is  no  overtime  pay  in  any  department,  but  in  lieu 
thereof,  each  full-time  staff  employe  will  receive 
pay  while  legitimately  ill,  for  holidays,  and  2 
weeks’  vacation  with  full  salary  each  year.  When 
any  department  cannot  properly  function  without 
engaging  a  substitute  for  an  absentee,  the  ab¬ 
sentee  will  have  to  pay  for  his  substitute.” 

That  is  a  new  idea  in  newspaper  publication. 
It  has  been  tried  in  other  industry,  notably  the 
Hormel  Packing  Company,  with  satisfaction  to 
the  employes.  Base  pay  of  the  Record’s  editorial, 
business,  and  mechanical  departments  for  experi¬ 
enced  and  competent  people  is  $45  a  week.  Book¬ 
keepers  and  circulation  drivers  receive  $35. 

An  arrangement  in  which  only  mechanical 
departments  hitherto  participated  is  now  extended 
to  all.  So  long  as  advertising  volume  remains 
between  5  and  7  million  lines,  the  above  salaries 
prevail.  If  advertising  volume  goes  above  7  mil¬ 
lion  lines,  pay  is  increased  10%,  and  another  10% 
when  volume  passes  the  8  million  mark.  If  ad¬ 
vertising  drops  below  5  million  lines,  present  pay 
standards  are  decreased  by  10%;  if  it  goes  below 
4  million,  another  10%  is  cut — provided  the 
paper  is  still  publishing. 

Barring  unexpected  developments  in  1938,  the 
publisher  guarantees  that  all  1937  salary  and  per¬ 
sonnel  schedules  will  be  maintained  throughout 
the  year.  If  the  bottom  drops  out  of  business, 
employer  and  employes  wiU  share  mutual  ad¬ 
versity  as  in  the  past  they  have  shared  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  proposal  is  an  honest  effort  to  translate  the 
socialization  of  the  age  into  practical  operating 
terms.  Record  employes  have  all  the  advantages 
of  unionism;  the  employer  has  none  of  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  Competent  people  are  fairly  re¬ 
warded;  incompetents  are  not  carried. 

His  idea  has  the  vital  foimdation  of  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  between  management  and  staff.  It  has 
some  of  the  aspects  of  old-time  paternalism;  it 
has  others  which  make  the  employes  distinctly 
partners,  and  direct  beneficiaries  of  their  own 
labors.  A  set-up  fairer  to  all  parties  in  its  possi¬ 
bilities  would  be  hard  to  describe. 


I  L 

AFTERMATH 

NOT  ALL  OF  THE  PEACE  TERMS  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  strike  appear  to  have  been  included 
in  the  contract  signed  Dec.  23  by  the  management 
and  the  guild.  The  Guild  Reporter  of  Dec.  27 
carried  a  cryptic  reference  to  a  “collateral”  agree- 
tnent  between  the  guild  and  the  publisher  by 
which  an  “economy  program”  would  be  made  ef¬ 
fective  against  “scabs.” 

By  that  term,  we  suppose  the  guild  denotes  men 
and  women  who  had  no  contract  obligations  but 
nevertheless  did  not  follow  the  200  guild  members 
on  strike.  They  are  usually  referred  to  by  man¬ 
agement  as  “faithful  employes.”  We  believe  that 
they  should  be  respected,  and  that  the  strikers 
should  be  equally  respected,  for  following  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  conscience.  We  hold  also  that  they 
should  be  protected,  as  the  strikers  are  protected, 
against  any  reprisals  arising  from  the  strike. 

The  peace  pact,  however,  applies  only  to  guild 
members.  Those  outside  the  guild  are  a  class 
apart,  presumptively  protected  by  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  gratitude  for  their  loyalty,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  management.  ’The  Guild 
Reporter’s  reference  to  a  collateral  agreement,  not 
included  in  the  contract,  has  an  ominous  sound 
for  them. 

Our  information  is  that  more  than  40  non¬ 
strikers  were  discharged  this  week  and  that  em¬ 
ployes  not  vmder  guild  or  other  union  contracts 
face  a  temporary  20%  pay  reduction.  Those  dis¬ 
charged  do  not  get  the  20  weeks’  severance  pay 
promised  for  the  40  strikers  designated  for  layoff. 
Presumably,  they  get  the  usual  two  weeks’ 
notice. 

We  hope  that  there  is  some  other  explanation 
than  that  implied  by  the  event  and  the  guild’s 
claim  of  a  collateral  agreement.  If  the  loyalty  of 
newspaper  management  runs  to  those  who  strike 
and  against  those  who  stand  by  with  only  the 
bonds  of  conscience  to  hold  them;  if  the  cost  of 
a  strike  is  to  be  paid  by  unorganized  non-strikers 
— then  there  is  only  one  course  for  unorganized 
employes.  All  the  protests  against  the  closed  shop 
are  words  without  force  if  an  employer  can 
secretly  agree  with  his  organized  workers  that 
necessary  economies  will  be  effected  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  unorganized.  In  the  face  of  such 
management  policies,  the  man  who  remains  out¬ 
side  of  a  union  is  asking  for  the  axe. 

We  have  said  on  another  page  that  the  Eagle 
contract  gave  the  guild  no  important  gains  that 
could  not  have  been  won  without  a  strike.  That 
stands.  But,  if  under  a  secret  arrangement,  the 
employer  agrees  that  his  loyal  workers  are  scabs, 
strike-breakers,  “finks,”  or  any  other  name  the 
guild  wants  to  call  them,  he  establishes  a  policy 
new  and  foreign  to  American  newspaper  relations. 
It  is  a  policy  that  should  be  repudiated  by  every 
newspaper  and  every  newspaper  association. 

DON  MARQUIS 

SUFFERING  AND  MISFORTUNE  had  dogged  the 
later  years  of  Robert  Perry  Marquis — tragic 
irony  for  a  man  who  had  devoted  most  of  his  life 
to  entertaining  people  with  the  printed  word.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  newspaper  columnists  of 
the  pre-war  generation,  stemming  like  F.  P.  A. 
from  Illinois,  and  probably  influenced  also  by  the 
boyhood  reading  of  Eugene  Field  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Basically  a  poet,  as  another  poet,  Brander 
Matthews,  remarked  of  him,  Don  Marquis  was 
also  gifted  in  humor  and  satire.  He  was  a  writer 
all  of  his  active  life,  and  though  he  denied  that  he 
was  a  dramatist,  he  had  one  successful  and  sev¬ 
eral  worthy,  if  not  box-office,  plays  to  his  credit. 
His  fame  was  made  in  New  York,  but  within  the 
past  20  years  his  archie  and  Mehitabel,  his  Her- 
mione  and  his  Old  Soak  were  known  and  loved  by 
millions  of  newspaper  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
land.  He  was  first  of  all  a  newspaperman,  and  at 
all  times  a  credit  to  his  profession. 

IF  A  MAN  HAS  LAUGHED 

NO  MAN  WHO  has  once  heartily  and  wholly 
laughed  can  be  altogether  irreclaimably  bad. — 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  “Sartor  Resartus.” 
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lly 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ROBERT  P.  SCRIPPS,  president, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  last 


week  presented 
iliary  schooner, 
valued  at  $50,- 
OOO,  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  boat, 
named  the  £.  W. 
Scripps  after  the 
late  journalist 
who  also  was 
one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Scripps 
Institution  of 
Oceanography  at 
La  Jolla,  Cal., 
will  be  used  as 
a  research  vessel 


a  two-masted  aux- 


Robert  P.  Scripps 


by  that  affiliate  of  the  state  university. 

Edward  W.  Scudder,  president- 
publisher,  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  has  been  named  to  an  advisory 
committee  in  a  campaign  to  raise  a 
$100,000  fund  for  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Newark  Safety  Council. 

Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Central  Conference  of 
Printing  Trades  Dec.  21. 

Wilmer  M.  Jacoby,  publisher,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun  -  Telegraph,  has  been 
named  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
300th  Anniversary  Commission  by 
Gov.  George  H.  Earle.  He  will  be  one 
of  the  hosts  to  a  delegation  from 
Sweden  next  spring. 

John  H.  Perry,  president,  John  H. 
Perry  Newspapers,  and  co-author 
with  Frank  Parker  Stockbridge  of 
the  current  book,  “So  This  Is  Flor¬ 
ida,”  spoke  before  West  Palm  Beach 
Rotarians  Dec.  14. 

Mrs.  John  Boettiger,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  her  duties  this  month  after  a 
recent  illness  necessitating 
transfusion.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  flew  to  the  coast  to 
spend  Christmas  with  her. 

Carl  Dreyfus,  publisher,  Boston 
Evening  American,  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus 
are  spending  a  month  in  California. 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher, 
Richmond  News  -  Leader,  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Historical  Society. 

Ben  H.  Potter,  co- publisher.  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  succeeding  his  brother,  John 
W.  Potter,  editor  of  the  Argus. 

Frederick  W.  Enwright,  publisher, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News,  was 
presented  a  gift  by  employes  of  all 
departments  at  a  banquet  celebrating 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  paper 
Dec.  27. 


In  The  Business  Office 

BRUCE  McCOY,  manager,  Louisiana 
State  Press  Association,  and  presi¬ 
dent,  Newspaper  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  will  judge  the  weekly  newspaper 
contest  in  connection  with  the  former 
association’s  convention  Jan.  20-22. 

W.  W.  Wilson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record,  is 
taking  over  the  duties  of  circulation 
manager  in  connection  with  his  other 
duties.  LeRoy  Chambers  has  been 
named  city  circulation  manager. 
Preston  Appleby  continues  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  department. 

Orville  S.  McPherson,  newspaper 
analyst  with  headquarters  at  Winston- 
Salem,  and  Mrs.  McPherson  received 
from  Santa  Claus  a  real  live  “doll” 
early  Christmas  morning,  a  daughter 


weighing  seven  pounds,  five  ounces. 

Frederick  A.  Kaufmann,  business 
manager,  Hoboken  (N.  J.)  Jersey 
Observer,  left  North  Hudson  Hospital 
Dec.  24.  He  was  operated  on  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis  Dec.  1. 

Leonard  C.  Diehl,  former  publisher, 
Everett  (Wash.)  News,  has  been 
named  associate  manager,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Diehl  succeeds  W.  I.  N.  Cox, 
whose  resignation  is  due  to  illness 
from  which  he  is  now  recuperating. 
Cox  plans  to  re-enter  the  newspaper 
business  after  several  months. 

Otto  Stielow,  circulation  manager, 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Daily  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  an  automobile  radio  Christmas 
present  from  newspaper  boys. 

Gillis  Purcell,  general  superinten¬ 
dent,  Canadian  Press,  was  honored 
Dec.  23  with  a  general  vote  of  appre¬ 
ciation  from  the  entire  staff  from 
coast  to  coast  as  well  as  from  New 
York  and  London.  He  was  presented 
with  decanters  and  travelling  chess¬ 
men.  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  man¬ 
ager,  made  the  presentation. 


Paul  O'Neil 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

G.  SELMER  FOUGNER,  who  writes 
“Along  the  Wine  Trail”  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  installed  Dec.  24  as 
president  of  the  Sun  Club,  succeed¬ 
ing  James  C.  Hickey,  chief  of  copy 
desk. 

William  S.  Howland,  executive  news 
editor,  'Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Twin  City  Sentinel,  shot  his 
Christmas  dinner  last  week  on  a 
goose-hunting  expedition  at  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  He  bagged  six  geese. 

Jerry  Doyle,  cartoonist.  New  York 
Post,  Philadelphia  Record  and  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  left  last 
week  for  a  vacation  in  Havana. 

Royce  Howes,  Detroit  Free  Press 
reporter,  is  the  author  of  a  mystery 
blood  thriller,  “Death  Dupes  a  Lady,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Doubleday,  Doran. 

Maurice  Bernard,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  sports  writer,  was  elected 
president  of  Los  Angeles  Turf  Writ¬ 
ers’  Association  for  1938  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Paul  Lowry,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Pierre  Villere  has  joined  the  New 
Orleans  Item-Tribune  as  secretary  to 
Clarke  Salmon,  managing  editor.  Bob 
Mayer,  former  secretary,  is  now  han¬ 
dling  promotion. 

Hal  J.  Squier,  sports  editor,  Staten 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING _ 

AT  27  Paul  O’Neil  is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  literary  fame.  He  always  i 
“had  a  yen  to  write  fiction”  and  I 
turned  out  many  [ 
a  “blood  cur- 
dler.”  He  hit  “the  ^ 
slicks”  with  the  | 
first  stories  he  ; 
ever  sold:  Some  ' 
time  ago  he 
cracked  the  Sat-  I 
urday  Evening  \ 
Post  with  a  col¬ 
lege  story,  “The  j 
Melody  Lingers 
On.”  He  wrote' 
these  stories  last  | 
Spring  on  Sun-  • 
days  in  the  mor-  j 
gue  of  the  Seattle  Daily  Times,  where  i 
he  is  a  top  reporter.  | 

O’Neil  has  been  represented  by  a  i 
news  story  in  the  last  three  volumes 
of  “Best  News  Stories  of  the  Year,” 
the  only  newspaperman  besides  Wal¬ 
ter  Duranty  to  be  so  recognized  three 
times. 

But  the  exciting  stories  he  writes 
are  no  less  dramatic  than  his  own 
experiences.  One  assignment  sent  him 
riding  to  Hilo,  Lahaina  Roads  and 
Honolulu  on  a  battleship  writing  about 
the  Navy  at  sea. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Jay  Graybill, 
a  Seattle  flyer,  crashed  in  his  two 
seater  airplane  in  Bear  Creek  Basin, 
high  in  an  inaccesible  jKjrtion  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains.  The  plane  had 
left  Seattle  with  supplies  to  be 
dropped  to  an  isolated  gold  mine  and 
did  not  come  back.  After  a  day  it 
was  located  by  another  airplane,  but 
nobody  knew  if  the  pilots  were  alive 
or  dead.  Paul  walked  50  miles — to  the 
mine  and  back — in  48  hours  and  got 
the  first  story  and  first  pictures  of 
the  tragedy,  in  which  a  mechanic  was 
killed  and  the  pilot  gravely  injured. 
He  slipped  into  the  Lennox  River 
while  crossing  on  a  log  and  was 
washed  into  rapids,  camera  and  all, 
but  was  swept  back  out  by  an  eddy. 
He  managed  to  save  the  pictures. 

O'Neil  recently  recovered  from  an 
attack  by  unidentified  persons  while 
he  was  covering  the  Seattle  Star  guild 
strike.  Two  men  slugged  him,  one 
kicking  him  in  the  jaw.  O’Neil  was 
unconscious  for  two  days. 

O’Neil,  former  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  track  man,  started  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  as  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Seattle  Star. 


good  start 
tor  the  New  Year--- 

Pul  Frank  Kent’s  column  on  your  editorial 


page. 


Frank  Kent  (of  the  Baltimore  Sun)  tells  the 
truth  about  Washington.  Not  gossip,  but  well- 
informed  opinion  and  interpretation. 


Me^aught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


COMICS 
FOR  1938 


ABBIE  AN’  SLATS 

by  Raeburn  Van  Buren 
Daily  strip 


BACK  HOME  AGAIN 

by  Ed  Dodd 

Daily  panel 


BENNY 

by  J.  Carver  Puscy 
Daily  strip 


BRONCHO  BILL 

by  Harry  F.  O’Neill 
Daily  strip,  color  page 


BUSTER  BEANS 

by  Robert  L.  Dickey 
Color  page 


THE  CAPTAIN 
AND  THE  KIDS 

by  Rudolph  Dirks 
Daily  strip,  color  page 


ELLA  CINDERS 


by  Bill  Coiiselman 
and  Charlie  Plumb 
Daily  strip,  color  page 


EVERYDAY  MOVIES 

by  Denys  Wortman 
Daily  panel 


FRANKIE  DOODLE 

by  Ben  Batsford 
Daily  strip 


FRITZI  RITZ 

by  Ernie  Bushmillcr 
Daily  strip,  color  page 


GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT 

by  Lichty 

Daily  panel,  color  page 


HOW  IT  BEGAN 

by  Paul  Berdamer 
Daily  panel,  color  page 


JASPER 

by  Frank  Owen 
Daily  panel 


JIM  HARDY 

by  Dick  Moores 
Daily  strip 


JOE  JINKS 

by  Vic  Forsythe 
Daily  strip,  color  page 


LI'L  ABNER 

by  Al  Capp 

Daily  strip,  color  page 


A 

iSL 


LITTLE  MARY  MIXUP 

by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 
Daily  strip,  color  page 


LOOY 

by  Bernard  Dibble 

Daily  strip 


TAMAN 

by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
Daily  atrip,  color  page 

''iLiSiiJU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Boston  bureau  will  be  dropped  as  an 

PERSONALS  economy  move.  BUILDING  A  MODERN 

continued  from  page  21  jve  Jf-LeXr  ^ne’ws  stSf.’^author  ^of  pj  A^^TFTFD  SFCTION 

■ - “County  Court,”  recently  pubUshed 

Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  was  ranked  by  Doubleday,  Doran  Co.,  has  signed  By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

fovirth  in  the  recent  New  York  Jour-  ^  contract  with  William  Heinemann,  “miTAC  irop  htttt  rjrNr’  PT  A^RTHTFr)  ADVTiTm^TiMP” 

nal-American  contest  to  determine  Ltd.,  London  House,  for  the  publica-  AUTHOR,  IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

the  outstanding  citizen  of  Staten  tion  of  the  book  in  the  British  Empire.  - - - 

Island.  Paul  A.  Weadon,  rewrite,  Phila-  No.  11.  Small  Promotion  Ads  That  Can  Do  Big  Jobs 

Herman  J.  Bernfeld,  drama  critic,  delphia  Evening  Ledger,  was  injured 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  for  two  years,  seriously  Dec.  20  in  an  automobile  SOME  CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS  fication.  This  makes  the  small  size  of 


BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 

By  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  "IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING” 


has  resigned  to  return  to  New  York  accident.  Mrs.  Weadon,  who  was  rid 
to  engage  in  business.  His  successor  jjjg  with  him,  also  was  injured. 


has  not  been  named. 


feel  that  the  larger  a  classified  pro-  the  classification  too  noticeable, 
motion  advertisement  is,  the  better  Don’t  pick  up  promotion  ads  from 


W.  C.  Teague,  editorial  writer,  chance  it  has  of  being  seen  and  read,  newspapers  in  other  cities  and  use 


George  E.  Reedy,  reporter,  Phila-  Memphis  (fenn.)'Commercial- Appeal’  The  first  is  true;  it  will  be  seen  .  .  .  them  in  your  paper  without  first  de- 

delphia  Inquirer,  has  completed  a  was  the  guest  speaker  at  a  recent  but  it  is  not  always  read,  termining  whether  they  are  suited  to 

three-week  survey  of  industrial  con-  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Youth  Asso-  There  are  very  few  stories  about  your  local  sales  problems, 

ditions  in  Pennsylvania,  with  relation  ciation  of  that  city.  classified  section  important  or  in-  Don’t  use  an  assorted  jumble  of 

to  the  flight  of  industry  to  the  South,  p,  „  ,  WafUinc  teresting  enough  to  the  lay  reader  to  promotion  ad  styles  just  because  it  is 

for  a  series  begun  this  week.  t  lli.Lnl  warrant  the  use  of  a  full  page  story  easy  to  pick  up  ‘ideas”  from  out-of- 

Dwight  M.rvi„,  managing  the  sSy  ot  “>  hia  attention.  Intelligent  town  newspapers  or  from  an  adverfe- 

Record  Newspapers,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  (XeJ T  HemW  She  LcceedV  M?s  P^o^^otion  is  necessary  to  the  success  mg  promotion  service.  Each  individ- 

on  a  Caribbean  cruise  with  his  son,  LL  Murphy  Drew  wh^  rLigned  ^  newspaper’s  c  assified  showing;  ual  promotion  ad  should  be  part  of  a 

.KniarH  thga  rnl.imhiis  Tf!!!.  od  u  °  ^  but  whether  large-sized  promotion  is  series  that  you  areming  to  help  ham- 


Keith,  aboard  the  Columbus. 

Ralph  S.  Morton,  Canadian  Press 


after  24  years  with  the  Herald. 

Dan  Hitchcock,  Pocatello  (Idaho) 


necessary  to  attain  this  end  is  another  mer  into  the  minds  of  your  readers. 


representative  in  Boston,  has  been  re-  Tribune,  has  joined  Ogden  (Utah) 


question  entirely. 

A  great  percentage  of  newspapers 


certain  facts  about  your  classified  ads. 
Don’t  use  the  bulk  of  your  promo- 


-  j  ^  J.  V  J  ^1.  rin.-w  ^  WA.  A .  W  AA  A  .J  USC  lllC  UUIIV  Ui  V  U  U1  UIUIIIU" 

called  to  Canadian  headquarters.  The  Standard- Examiner  as^  reader,  with  large  amounts  of  space  given  to  tion  to  tell  people  to  advertise  in  your 

— — — — —  He  succeeds  Charles  D.  Wood,  who  classified  promotion  are  in  a  poor  sec-  classified  section.  Use  some  of  this 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER  over  the  police  run  vacated  by  ond  or  third  place  in  their  cities  in  promotion  to  help  increase  results  for 


Including 

Th*  leurnaHst,  merged  1907;  Nnvifaptrdem, 
merged  1925 ;  The  Fourth  Bstatc,  margtd  1927. 
TW«  Peteated,  Regiftered  Contento  Copyrighted  1937 
THB  IDITW  k  PCBU8HER  COMPANY,  INC. 


James  L.  Sundquist,  now  with  Salt  volume  of  classified  advertising.  De-  the  advertisers  alreadv  there 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune.  spite  their  abundant  use  of  classified  •«  j  ir 

Kenneth  Knoblock,  chief  rewrite  promotion,  many  of  these  papers  have  Clattilied  Keystone 

man.  New  Orleans  Item,  leaves  Jan.  2  shown  little  or  no  increase  in  classi-  Since  “Help  Wanted”  advertisements 
on  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  during  fied  volume  or  acceptance.  There  is  form  the  keystone  of  a  good  classified 
which  he  hopes  to  complete  another  no  greater  truth  than  that  a  sizable  section,  and  are  important  to  reader 
book.  selection  of  diversified  offerings  in  the  interest  and  sound  building,  newspa- 

David  McGuire  former  renorter  classified  section  will  do  more  to  pro-  pers  with  a  good  “Help  Wanted”  clas- 


Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 


spite  their  abundant  use  of  classified 


JtBM  Wright  Browi,  Preadent  gnd  Editor, 
jMXi  Wright  Brews,  Jr.,  SiaeUry 
OhsrUi  B.  OreMQM.  Troaurv 
Arthur  T.  Rwbb,  Dirwtor 

_ Obsi.  T.  Btsurt,  Diroetor _ 

G«Mrsl  OfiMi; 

ScTaitotnth  Floor  Old  TImei  Building 
4lnd  Btroil  ud  Broodwty,  Now  York  Chy,  N.  Y. 

BRyont  9-IOU,  »0M,  >051  I0B5  ond  8056 
Tbt  OMmt  PutBihon'  ud  AdTortkin'  Journsl 
in  Amalos 

_ Smry  Seturdeg  Since  1U4 _ 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Bxeendm  MdUer;  Wsmo  L.  Biarett, 
Mtwagfag  Xdllor;  Bobort  B.  Mann,  AioNtati  Editor; 
Walla  B.  Untida,  Nem  Biller:  Rebort  U.  Brows, 

John  J.  Clougba.  Marlas  B.  Pew,  Jr. _ 

Chaila  B.  Oreama,  General  Manager:  Jama  Wright 
Brews,  Jr.,  Bueiaeu  Manager;  Ofaaia  T.  Stuart,  Adter- 
UebtgMeeeeger;  Qaargi  H.  Btistn  OwilaNon  Manager. 
WaMdMloa- 1>-  C-  CorrapaadaBt:  Qanant  Praa  Aaoe., 
Jaaaa  I.  ButUr  asd  Gaaga  H.  Maanlng,  Jr.,  1333 
NaNawai  Prern  CM  BUy.,  Phono  Matrepoiltaa  lOM. 
OUaaga  Carraaiaadaa*:  Ooarga  A.  Braadanburg,  331 


Kenneth  Knoblock,  chief  rewrite  promotion,  many  of  these  papers  have 
man.  New  Orleans  Item,  leaves  Jan.  2  shown  little  or  no  increase  in  classi- 


David  McGuire,  former  reporter,  ciassinea  section  will  ao  more  to 
New  Orleans  Item,  and  bureau  opera-  mote  itself  than  anything  else. 


tor  for  the  United  Press  there,  is  now 
on  the  Daily  States  staff. 


Some  Promotion  "Don'ts" 


pers  with  a  good  “Help  Wanted”  clas¬ 
sification  can  use  it  as  a  magnet  to 
draw  the  attention  of  readers  to  the 
classified  offerings.  A  page  one  box 


Because  newspapers  are  usually  containing  the  simple  statement  that 
Edward  J.  Milne,  of  Providence  liberal  with  promotion  space,  classi-  “More  than  100  jobs  are  offered  in  to- 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin  editorial  fied  managers  feel  they  should  take  day’s  classified  ads”  will  create  far 
staff,  is  conducting  a  daily  feature,  the  advantage  of  it.  Those  who  have  to  more  reader  interest  than  a  full-page 
“Question  Box,”  covering  items  of  in-  prepare  their  own  promotion  copy  promotion  ad  urging  readers  to  turn 
terest  about  Rhode  Island.  usually  waste  a  lot  of  valuable  time  to  the  “Used  Car”  classification. 


Wade  Ison,  sports  editor,  Charlotte  writing  ads  that  do  little  more  than  ^  good  classified  section  will  pro- 
(N.  C.)  News,  was  re-elected  presi-  tdl  refers  to  be  sure  to  read  the  mote  itself.  A  newspaper,  however, 
dent  of  the  Carolina  League  recently,  wonderful  selection  of  offerings  in  to-  ^jth  a  fairly  substantial  selection  of 
Den  Schillin  returned  to  the  New  classified  section.  offerings,  but  which  is  unable  to  get 


Orleans  Tribune  as  sports  editor  fol- 


lays  ciassmea  secuon.  offerings,  but  which  is  unable  to  get 

In  connection  with  classifi^  promo-  satisfactory  results  for  its  advertisers. 


lowing  several  years  writing  publicity  some  don  ts  for  the  should  strive  to  improve  those  results 

xMtfw  iwiTPora  wTJio _  ^  -  J  _  A  i_  classined  manager:  t—  xt.*  _• _ i _ r _ _ 


PMifie  CoMi  HimMMaiilTi  BdteorUl:  CAmpbtU  Wftt-  Grounds  race  track. 

*-r'-  S733.  Admekeine:  chief,  and  Mrs.  Chester  are  the  pal 

Pmg^  NiM  da.,  LkL,  8*n  Freaciret,  3tt  Menigemeru  of  a  son  born  recentlv 
BkeM.  TaUpboM  Ovlblil  3740.  Lw  Aamlre.  IIM  S.  recenuy. 

Breadnap,  TtlraboiM,  Praqiwl  3471;  Battle,  1004  - 

Seeend  Atenue,  teiepbeu  Sanae  4430;  Pbrtiwd,  Ore., 

330  BeiMiigHl  Bialh  Am.,  Teiepbene,  Beacon  3388.  VUorlrlinrr  Rollc 

Loodon  Ofia:  e/a  The  Cwton  MMuba  Onnd  Bmld-  tJUUAIiy  ueilb 

lag.  Trefclgw  8q..  W.  C.  3.  Allan  Deiafoa,  Muager:  - 

Parli.FreiMeOffia;70ni«dMPiM«CAaipa.  Manager:  EDWARD  K.  STANDISH,  Jr.,  Sto- 

cSSSliil  ««"  ChromeU  SUR 

Hanc  R.  Johaaaa,  e/o  Oaka  Mamiohl,  Oc^;  China  Miss  Marion  E.  Trowbridge 

Stoughton,  recently. 

Diiplay  adrertUng  lata  effeotiTe  December  1,  1937;  James  L.  Sundquist,  police  rep< 
SStrlaat.  line  or  eerie,  of  inartlon.  u  follow.:  <Ut^.>  Standard-Examvu 

I  ”  ~  ,  Lina‘i~i’~r  6~r«~r*«“T  #2  "l  Ritchie,  of  Ogden,  Dei 

Blua  Agate  Time  Time.  Tima  Time.  Tima  Following  a  trip  to  southern  1 


Don’t  knock  your  competitor;  this  motion 


by  using  the  simplest  forms  of  pro- 


John  F.  Chester,  Boston  AP  bureau  q£  promotion  will  not  make  your 

chief,  and  Mrs.  Chester  are  the  parents  readers  think  more  kindly  of  your 
of  a  son  born  recently.  newsnanor  or  cla.ssified  advertisine 


From  the  specific  classification  to  be 


Wedding  Bells 

EDWARD  K.  STANDIS]^  Jr.,  Stough- 
ton  (Mass.)  Chronicle  staff,  to 
Miss  Marion  E.  Trowbridge  of 


newspaper  or  classified  advertising  Promoted,  10  or  15  of  the  running  ad- 
section  vertisements  can  be  selected  and  re- 

Don’i  ignore  the  fact  that  the  other  Produced  in  Ae  lower  right  hand 
fellow’s  newspaper  may  also  be  a  Jhe  first  page  of  Ae  news- 

good  want  ad  medium.  SeU  your  own  These  advertisements  should 

product  for  what  it  is  worth. 

heading  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
Depend  on  Sales  Staff  should  appear  two  or  three  lines  in 

Don’t  use  quarter-page  promotion  bold  type  stating  that  “Additioned 
advertisements  calling  attention  to  Furniture  Bargains  can  be  found  on 


James  L.  Sundquist,  police  reporter,  advertisements  calling  attention  to  r  urniture  riargains  can  tie  louna  on 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  to  classifications  that  carry  only  five  or  page  31  of  today’s  Bugle.”  Many  peo- 
Miss  Beth  Ritchie,  of  Ogden,  Dec.  25.  six  ads.  pie  who  rarely  read  the  classified  ads 


TiL.  Timre  Time.  Tim..  Following  a  trip  to  southern  Cali-  Don’t  depend  entirely  on  promotion  might  be  persuaded  to  do  so  if  they 

Sundquist  will  join  Salt  to  sell  classified  linage.  Get  a  good  discovered  that  classified  ads  pro- 


872  $375  t2t4  $220  $208 
836  184  131  123  118 
168  85  72*  68*  64 

84  65  47*  44*  41 

42  33  28*  36*  24 


Lake  City  Tribune. 


vide  interesting  as  well  as  profitable 


I  ‘4  P««»  I  *7  I  83  I  28*1  36*1  24*|  22  I  (Wis.)  Leader  News,  to  Miss  Gert- 

Tb.  angle  relumn  forty-two  line  ret*  maker  card  at  »oost  rude  Irwin,  at  LaCroSSe,  Wis.,  Dec.  19. 
of  $23  per  weOr  miti.  a.  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  baas 

any  other  Mhedule,  namely,  $182  per  page;  $103  half  page  Richard  McCue,  Associated  Press 

aI^fiS:iu?75«p«  .gat*  line  on.  time;  60c  per  agate  staff,  St.  Louis,  to  Miss  Louise  Cord- 
Hne  four  thnea  rey,  Dec.  24,  at  Conway,  Ark. 

Shnationa  want«l:  50c  per  agate  line  one  time;  40e  per  -1 _ 

agate  line  three  time,  (wunt  ox  words  to  the  line).  UStUS  Ahrend,  photographer,  Staten 

Subaeription  rate.:  By  mail  payable  in  adTanee  United  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  to  Agnes 
Sujt-«d^UI«Ki PomssOon..  |4 p* year; Catmda,  $4.50;  Josephine  Lovington,  of  Staten  Island, 
Ctnb  retea;  The  dub  ratre  are  applioable  to  all  sub-  recently. 


1-  04  u  j-4  nr  Dont  tell  readers  that  they  will  reading. 

Leslie  Starch,  news  editor,  Waupun  -  j  ,  1  v  *  j  •  *u 

\  T  J  ar-  4  as-  4-  4  find  rental  vacancies  listed  in  the  Some 


“For  Rent”  classification 
already  know  this. 


Some  newspapers  run  promotion 
they  streamers  across  the  tops  of  classified 
pages  either  urging  people  to  read  the 


Don’t  refer  in  promotion  copy  to  the  want  ads,  or  giving  some  recent  story 
classified  section  as  a  whole;  promote  of  results  to  an  advertiser.  Copy  in 
individual  classifications  in  each  ad.  many  of  such  streamers  is  not  changed 


.“^5St«l:  50c  per  .g.te  line  one  time'  40e  per  7’  individual  classifications  in  each  ad.  many  of  such  streamers  is  not  changed 

!  three  time,  (wunt  ox  word,  to  the  line).  Justus  Ahrend,  photographer,  Statcw  Don’t,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  permit  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Managers  who 

dhh^i><JML^ l4^viu"*r:MdL'i4^  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance,  to  Agnes  classified  promotion  ads  to  be  placed  have  used  this  type  of  promotion  over 

15.  ,e»pwye»r.i4«mQ.,...ou.  Josephine  Lovington,  of  Staten  Island,  on  editorial,  financial  or  shipping  news  a  long  period  probably  find  that  its 

The  aub  rMre  ve  npplireble  to  mib-  recently.  pages.  Most  of  your  best  prospects  for  effectiveness  diminishes  in  proportion 

pMy*OT”fa<h:SMk  Thrre  nibLmptiou  to  — — classified  advertising  are  women  who  as  readers  get  to  know  what  to  ex- 

nldrtoM.  for  one  yw  mb  or  one  Moreription  may  not  read  these  pages.  pect  in  the  streamers.  Such  streamers 


Mription.  in  any  one  or^nniiation— whether  pmd  for  by 
the  wmpnoy  or  indiTidunlt.  Three  nibomption.  to 
Mpnreto  iddrM.a  for  one  ywr  «eh  or  one  nibocription 
fer  thru  yenn,  $10;  fire  rabocriptioni  to  diffmnt  nd- 
dri—  for  on.  yonr  uoh  or  one  nibooiption  for  fire  yenn, 
$15;  ten  wboeriptioa.  one  year  neh  or  one  for  tan  yearn 
$38.  Mombv  Aaodated  Bunnu.  Papen. 

Chartor  Momber  of  th.  Audit  Bureau  of  CIreulatlon. 


Special  Editions 


lay  not  read  these  pages.  pect  in  the  streamers.  Such  streamers 

Don’t,  if  your  newspaper  has  a  large  gan  be  placed  occasionally  at  the  bot- 
irculation  in  the  coimtry,  run  pro-  tom  of  the  page  instead  of  at  the  top; 


whh  AD  ATWAce  tortified  net  pAid  “ 
BU  Meoth. 

Elded 

A3.C.’'  u  follow.; 
Net  ToIaI  Die- 1 
PAid  tribution 

JomSO, 

1337 . 

11,433 

12,751 

• 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1385 . 

10.336 

11433 

1384 . 

9,359 

10,592 

13U . 

3,738 

10420 

1333 . 

9,330 

10,967 

1111 . 

10,437 

11,589 

'  • 

1333 . 

10418 

13,318 

j  • 

1339 . 

3,378 

11,136 

1  • 

1338 . 

3,382 

10,738 

T  A  r>  V  c  rv  XT  /nr-  \  r-T  AUTnvr  circulation  in  the  coimtry,  run  pro-  tom  of  the  page  instead  of  at  the  top; 
JACKSC^  (Miss.)  CLARION-  motion  for  “Furnished  Rooms,”  the  mere  fact  that  it  does  not  appear 
Ledger,  Dec.  31,  Centennial  edition,  “Apartments,”  etc.,  in  the  country  m  its  customary  position  will  be 

editions.  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  Dec.  24,  8-  Strofing  Raiulti  large  number  of  readers  to  it.  In 

page  tabloid  Christmas  Cheer  section  g£  those  newspapers  that  do  not  publish 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Christ-  brought  results,  nor  the  number  of  much  classified  display,  a  two-column 
mas  Music  and  Services  section,  eight  days  it  ran  when  writing  “result  box,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  placed 
pages,  Dec.  18.  story”  promotion.  The  fact  that  the  at  the  bottom  of  the  classified  page 


pages,  Dec.  18.  story”  promotion.  The  fact  that  the 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  ad  brought  results  is  sufficient. 

Dec.  22,  24-page  tabloid  Lincoln  Don’t  use  a  large  “reader”  adver- 
Tunnel  edition.  tisement  at  the  top  of  a  small  classi- 


should  prove  to  be  more  effective  than 
an  eight-column  streamer. 

(Continued  next  week) 


FOR  JANUARY 


19  3  8 


Sko%t  “Takc^ 


POSSIBLY  in  no  other  city  is  news¬ 
paper  rivalry  keener  than  Wichita, 
where  the  Beacon  and  the  Eagle  are 
constantly  striving  to  outdo  each 
other  in  community  enterprise  pro¬ 
motions  as  welt  as  in  news  stories. 

The  rivalry  reaches  a  peak  at 
Christmas,  when  each  paper  stages 
an  individual  drive  to  obtain  food  for 
needy  families,  and  puts  forth  extra 
effort  to  care  for  the  most  persons. 

So  Wichitans  got  quite  a  snicker 
this  Christmas  when  it  became  known 
that  the  Eagle,  unwittingly,  was  sup¬ 
plying  food  which  the  Beacon  (un¬ 
aware  of  the  source)  was  distributing 
to  poor  families. 

One  of  the  local  churches,  asked  by 
the  Beacon  to  aid  in  obtaining  food, 
secured  several  thousand  poimds  of 
groceries  from  the  Eagle  collection, 
then  turned  it  over  to  the  rival  paper 
for  distribution. 


he  was  assigned  his  first  feature  story, 
an  interview  with  Fay  Bain  ter,  the 
actress. 

The  star  was  very  gracious  with  her 
time  although  she  emphasized  that 
she  wanted  him  to  exert  every  effort 
to  make  the  story  outstanding.  No 
worry  about  that,  Brin  told  himself. 
This  was  his  first  feature  and  he  was 
going  to  outdo  himself.  With  much 
sprinkling  of  adjectives  the  story  was 
speeded  along  to  the  machines. 

“Fay  Bainter,”  he  enthused  in  his 
lead,  “has  starred  in  every  leading 
city  in  the  country.  Possessed  with 
indomitable  courage  this  gracious  star 
has  reached  the  heights  deservingly.” 

The  story  was  a  dandy,  according 
to  Brin,  but  he  didn’t  go  back  to  see 
Miss  Bainter  again. 

The  printed  story  said: 

“Fay  Bainter  has  starved  in  every 
leading  city  in  the  country.” 

Another  time,  said  Editor  Brin,  he 
wrote:  “Mrs.  Coolidge’s  big  fete  at¬ 
tracted  himdreds  of  people  last  night.” 
Diabolically  enough  it  read  “big  feet.” 


THE  TWO-LINE  fillers  dropped  in  THE  Marshall 


to  fill  out  columns  continue  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  occasional  lifting  of  the  eye¬ 
brows.  For  example,  if  the  Atlanta 
Journal  were  a  Republican  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
New  Deal,  the  conclusion  of  a  recent 
Washington  dispatch  reporting  the 
Sino-Japanese  situation  might  have 
proved  embarrassing  instead  of  amus¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  way  the  story  wound 
up: 

“After  studying  the  Japanese  reply. 
Secretary  Hull  decided  to  withhold 
any  statement  until  Saturday.” 


When  angry,  a  skunk  stamps  the 
ground  with  its  forefeet.” 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  appeared  in  the 
Hazelton  Independent,  weekly, 
shortly  after  North  Dakota  had  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  wet  state: 

“NO  LIQUOR  FOR  EDITORS 
‘"nie  coming  of  legalized  hard,  red 
‘likker’  means  nothing  to  the  editors 
of  North  Dakota’s  newspapers,  for  it 
is  written  that  they  can’t  afford  to  buy 
it  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  very 
decided  effect  upon  the  clearness  of 
their  gray  matter — commonly  known 
as  brains — for  one  editor  tried  it  with 
dire  results.  Someone  sent  one  of  our 
illustrious  and  brilliant  editors  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  liquor.  The  same  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  for  publication  a  wedding 
announcement  and  a  notice  of  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale.  The  ‘red  likker’  and  the 
typewriter  failed  to  function  in  harm¬ 
ony  with  the  following  results: 

“  ‘William  Smith  and  Miss  Lucy  An¬ 
derson  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  public 
auction  at  my  farm  one  mile  east  of  a 
beautiful  cluster  of  roses  on  her  breast 
and  two  white  calves,  before  a  back¬ 
ground  of  farm  implements  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention  in  the  presence  of 
about  seventy  guests,  including  two 
milch  cows,  six  mules  and  one  bobsled. 
Rev.  Jackson  tied  the  nuptial  knot 
with  200  feet  of  hay  wire  and  the 
bridal  left  on  one  good  John  Deere 
gang  plow  for  an  extended  trip  with 
terms  to  suit  purchaser.  They  will  be 
at  home  to  their  friends  with  one  good 
baby  buggy  and  a  few  kitchen  utensils 
after  date  of  sale  to  responsible  parties 
and  some  fifty  chickens.’  ” 

■ 

ALEXANDER  BRIN,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jewish  Advocate,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  told  these  two  stories  at  the 
conference  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teachers  of  Adults  held  at 
the  Copley  Plaza  last  summer. 

The  first  incident  occurred  while  he 
Was  a  cub  for  the  Boston  Traveler,  and 


Evening 


rural  correspondent  recently,  telling 
of  a  rather  unusual  accident.  The 
item  read  as  follows:  “Mrs.  Arline 
Howell,  of  Detroit,  turned  over  in  her 
car  Friday.  The  result,  a  badly 
wrecked  car.” 

■ 

THE  Washington  Herald  of  Oct.  29 
had  a  little  story  about  a  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Breed  of  New  York  coming  to 
town  to  visit.  The  story  was  all 
right,  but  the  head  sounded  like  an 
experiment  in  eugenics: 

“BREEDS  VISITORS  FROM  NEW 
YORK.” 

■ 

EACH  DAY’S  MAIL  brings  its  quota 
of  chuckles  to  the  city  desk.  Re¬ 
cently  a  publicity  blurb  for  a  dramatic 
offering  to  be  produced  by  a  leading 
Southern  California  university  was 
received  by  California  papers.  It 
went  to  great  lengths  describing  the 
stage  charm  and  ability  of  the  leading 
lady,  ending  thusly: 

“Miss  -  has  played  leading 

parts  in  many  campus  vehicles.” 

■ 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 


Chronicle  received  an  item  from  a  not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


STARTS  CONTEST 

The  American  Weekly,  which  goes 
to  six  non-Hearst  newspapers  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  2,  starts  on  that  date  a  con¬ 
test  offering  as  its  grand  prize  an  in¬ 
come  for  life  of  $100  per  month.  De¬ 
tails  of  the  contest  were  not  given  in 
the  first  announcement  last  Sunday, 
but  it  was  stated  that  prizes  would  be 
awarded  for  “merely  telling  what  you 
prefer  to  read.”  In  addition  to  the 
$1,200  a  year  annuity,  a  second  prize 
of  $600  a  year  for  life  is  offered. 
Ninety-eight  additional  cash  prizes 
are  offered  topped  by  the  third  prize 
of  $3,000  in  cash,  fourth  prize  of  $2,000 
in  cash,  and  fifth  prize  of  $1,000. 

GUEST  EDITORIALS 

Wythe  Williams,  for  many  years 
European  correspondent  for  New 
York  Times  and  other  newspapers, 
now  editor,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time, 
has  started  a  series  of  guest  editori¬ 
als  by  noted  persons,  one  of  which 
appears  each  Thursday.  The  first  con¬ 
tributor  was  Col.  Edward  M.  House. 
Each  writer  is  given  complete  freedom 
of  expression,  although  the  paper  may 
criticize  his  views  editorially.  Com¬ 
ments  from  readers  are  printed  later. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analyied  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  wall  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 
No.  47.  Three  New  Year's  Resolutions 


JUST  WHY  individuals  wait  until  the 
first  day  of  the  New  Year  to  make 
resolutions  never  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  but  most  of  us  do  take 
stock  and,  in  some  cases,  set  up  reso¬ 
lutions  that  prove  beneficial  as  the 
year  progresses.  Along  with  the  many 
other  resolutions  that  will  probably 
l)e  offered  today,  this  column  is  taking 
the  liberty  of  repeating  statements 
made  during  the  past  year,  with  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  being  placed  on 
three  resolutions  that  seem  to  us 
worth  while. 

Resolution  No.  1 — 

Longer  Schedules 

BECAUSE  of  mechanical  limitations 
and  little  knowledge  as  to  what  a 
given  number  of  minutes  on  the  air 
should  be  sold  for,  radio  stations  early 
adopted  three  simple  schedules  of  13 


Resolution  No.  2 — 

Frequent  Insertions 

BASED  on  many  investigations,  de¬ 
partment  stores  now  know  that 
Monday  night’s  advertisement  is  prac¬ 
tically  exhausted  by  sundown  Tuesday 
evening.  Based  on  dozens  of  studies 
completed  this  past  year,  we  now 
know  a  minimum  of  three  insertions 
a  week  in  a  daily  newspaper  is  re¬ 
quired  if  the  advertiser  is  to  get  from 
his  advertising  maximum  returns  and 
outwit  his  competitors. 

Exceptions,  of  course,  may  be  found. 
A  national  bank  located  in  a  city  of 
50,000  population  finds  that  one  large 
advertisement  each  Sunday  written 
to  cover  many  different  banking  sub¬ 
jects  is  sufficient  to  win  them  new  de¬ 
positors  each  week.  Restaurant  own¬ 
ers,  however,  find  that  maximum  re¬ 
sults  can  only  be  obtained  if  they 
weelcs,  26  w^ks,  and  52  weeks.  Early  present  their  food  offerings  seven  days 


the  results  of  his  impending  campaign 
is  at  the  start — not  after  the  campaign 
has  been  running  three  or  six  months. 
Just  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  clicking,  he  becomes  se¬ 
cretive  and  is  loath  to  tell  anyone 
about  his  success.  Why?  He  has 
competitors  and  he  is  fearful  that  the 
salesman  or  the  advertising  director 
will  use  his  sales  figures  as  a  club  on 
other  advertisers— his  competitors — 
which,  of  course,  he  doesn’t  want  to  do. 

Never  in  the  history  of  American  ad¬ 
vertising  have  national  advertisers,  re¬ 
gional  advertisers  and  local  advertisers 
been  as  inquisitive  as  they  are  today 
regarding  proven  case  histories  of  how 
a  newspaper  sells  things  for  less.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  people  have  accumulated  a 
mass  of  information  which  they  use 
constantly.  Magazine,  radio,  street 
car,  and  billboard  salesmen  do  not 
have  the  case  histories  that  direct  mail 
advertising  salesmen  have  and  that 
newspapers  may  have.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  but  they  are  very 
few. 

As  newspaper  executives,  both  na¬ 
tional  and  local,  start  their  selling 
machinery  for  1938,  it  is  suggested 
that  these  three  simple  resolutions  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  national 
representatives  and  the  paper’s  own 
staff,  both  national  and  local.  It  is 
our  belief  that  these  three  resolutions, 
if  carried  out  locally,  will  be  reflected 
in  increased  national  linage  sales. 
Advertisers  and  their  agencies  seek 
proof.  The  quickest  way  to  get  proof 
from  their  own  local  customers. 


Nashville  Plan 
Studied  by  Six 
Major  Cities 


radio  rate  cards  using  three  schedules 
offered  advertisers  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  in  rates,  provided  the  adver¬ 
tiser  contracted  for  the  longer  periods, 
particularly  a  year. 

Local  newspaper  rate  cards  vary 
greatly.  Some  paper  for  many  years 
have  offered  the  advertiser  a  progres¬ 
sive  discount  for  frequency  of  inser¬ 
tion  and  length  of  insertion.  In  the 
case  of  department  stores,  large  cloth¬ 
ing  outlets  and  furniture  stores  little 
argument  is  necessary  to  sell  long 
schedules  but  the  typical  beginner  in 
newspapers  and  many  who  have  used 
newspapers  seasonally  do  not  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  the  importance  of  continuous 
schedules.  One  of  the  simplest  argu¬ 
ments  now  being  used  to  sell  long 
schedules  follows. 

When  Do  People  Buy? 

AUTOMOBILES,  face  powder,  bread, 
soft  drinks,  cigars  and  cigarettes — 
practically  any  commodity  studied,  are 
sold  at  some  hour  of  each  day  in  every 
market  in  the  U.  S.  True,  very  few 
expensive  fur  coats  are  sold  in  June 
but  stores  that  plan  promotions  for  fur 
coats  in  June  succeed  in  selling  them. 
Advertisers  inclined  to  place  their  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  seasonal  basis  some¬ 
times  neglect  to  study  the  buying 
habits  of  consumers  in  their  market. 
A  typical  example  is  men’s  shoes. 
One  advertiser  who  started  an  experi¬ 
ment  a  year  and  a  half  ago  soon  found 
that  it  paid  him  to  advertise  in  the 
off  months  simply  because  other  ad¬ 
vertisers  felt  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  not  necessary  in  the  so-called 
off  months.  The  advertiser  in  ques¬ 
tion  continued  his  copy  with  reduced 
insertions  during  the  summer  months 
and,  as  a  result,  .showed  above  aver¬ 
age  increases  each  week.  Now  he  is 
a  confirmed,  all-year  advertiser. 

The  average  retailer  is  not  easily 
.sold  the  idea  of  a  52-weeks  schedule 
but,  those  who  are,  soon  learn  that  the 
off  months  provide  sufficient  business 
to  show  a  good  net  profit  and  the 
typical  good  months  invariably  are 
better  for  the  simple  reason  that  more 
customers  appear  in  the  good  months 
due  to  the  advertising  done  in  the  off 
months. 


week 

Three  different  restaurants  in  three 
different  sized  cities  have,  in  the  past 
year,  proven  that  copy  as  small  as 
42  lines  run  7  days  a  week  is  adequate 
to  fill  their  restaurants  each  evening 
for  dinner  and  those  that  feature 
spiecial  luncheons  do  a  capacity  mid¬ 
day  business. 

In  three  different  cities,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  lumber  yards  have,  for  the  past 
year,  found  that  five  insertions  a 
week  are  ample  to  give  them  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  their  over-the- 
counter  cash  business.  One  concern 
increased  their  over-the-counter  busi¬ 
ness  six  times  over  their  sales  in  1936. 
These  percentages  refer  to  six  months 
in  1936  and  the  identical  six  months 
in  1937. 

Only  in  a  newspaper  can  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  quickly  learn  what  people 
are  interested  in  reading  and  what 
they  will  buy.  An  offering  made  Mon¬ 
day  evening  will  be  seen  by  a  large 
percentage  of  a  given  circulation  and 
by  Wednesday  morning  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister  tells  the  story.  If  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  right,  the  headline  and  copy 
were  right,  and  the  price  was  right, 
the  answer  is  always  the  same — in¬ 
creased  sales  at  a  lower  net  cost. 


N.  Y.  Police  Head 
Ends  Press  Meetings 

Police  Commissioner  Lewis  J.  Val¬ 
entine,  of  New  York  City,  this  week 
announced  that  beginning  Jan.  1  he 
would  depart  from  the  generations- 
old  police  department  tradition  of 
holding  daily  press  conferences  be¬ 
cause,  he  said,  he  considered  it  an 
“unnecessary  burden.” 

“The  mention  of  a  man’s  name  in 
print  injures  instead  of  helps  him,” 
the  Commissioner  added. 

Hereafter  all  questions  dealing  with 
the  police  department  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commissioner  in  writ¬ 
ing.  However,  the  Commissioner  de¬ 
creed,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  answer 
he  will  merely  reply  “no  comment.” 

The  first  written  question  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  day 
of  his  announcement  to  end  the  con¬ 
ferences  brought  the  “no  comment” 
reply. 

REHEARING 'denied 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  denied  the  application  of 
Scripps-Howard  Radio,  Inc.,  for  re¬ 
hearing  on  the  dismissal  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  station  at  Toledo. 


Both  Dailies  Increase 
Street  Price  .  .  .  Sunday 
Tennessean  Now  10c 

(By  telegraph  to  EniTOR  &  Publisher) 

Nashville,  Dec.  29 — The  new  set-up 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  and  Nashville 
Tennessean,  under  which  the  papers 
retained  their  separate  editorial  iden¬ 
tities  with  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corporation  in  charge  of  their  joint 
advertising,  circulation  and  mechan¬ 
ical  processes,  has  drawn  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  publishers  the  country  over. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  Banner  pub¬ 
lisher  and  board  chairman  of  the 
corporation  announced  Dec.  5,  has 
received  inquiries  from  publishers  in 
six  major  cities.  Many  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  make  a  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  setup.  Others  have  sought 
information  about  the  model  plant 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation  since  publication 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Dec.  11  of  the 
structure’s  design  and  detailed  plans. 

“Advertisers,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  have  cooperated  wonderfully,” 
said  Mr.  Stahlman,  who  pointed  out 
also  that  every  major  local  adver¬ 
tiser  already  has  signed  a  contract 
under  the  new  setup. 

5c  Street  Price 

Effective  Jan.  2,  both  papers  will  go 
from  three  to  five  cents  on  the  street. 
The  Tennessean  will  be  10  cents  on 
Sunday.  Its  former  Sunday  price  was 
five  cents.  This  will  not  affect  the 
carrier  delivery  price  of  20  cents 
per  week  for  six  issues  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner  and  25  cents  per  week  for  seven 
issues  of  the  Tennessean. 

The  Tennessean  will  start  the 
American  Weekly  on  Jan.  2.  The 
Banner  recently  added  two  new  col¬ 
umnists,  Dale  Carnegie  and  Jimmie 
Fidler,  and  its  black  and  white  local¬ 
ized  magazine,  edited  by  Francis 
Robinson,  is  now  a  part  of  the  en¬ 
larged  Saturday  Banner,  which  car¬ 
ries  a  Sunday-sized  society  section 
with  full  page  layout,  enlarged  sports 
section,  woman’s  church  and  farm 
pages  and  several  features  that  ap¬ 
peared  formerly  in  the  Sunday  Ban¬ 
ner. 

circulatio'n  prices  up 

The  three  daily  newspapers  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  the  Record,  Times- 
Leader  and  News,  have  announced  in¬ 
creased  circulation  rates  from  12  to 
15  cents  a  week,  home  delivered  and 
by  mail,  effective  Jan.  3.  Street  prices 
will  remain  at  three  cents  a  copy. 


Resolution  No.  3 — 

Check  Sales  i 

ONE  of  the  most  difficult  things  to ' 
obtain  from  an  average  retailer  is  | 
an  actual  sales  sheet  showing  just 
what  his  advertisements  have  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  way  of  net  sales  to  the 
cost  of  each  of  these  sales.  Once  the  > 
local  advertiser  learns  the  technique—  j 
long  schedules  and  frequent  inser¬ 
tions — and  once  he  has  sales  records, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  him  a  cost 
sheet  or  a  sales  sheet.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  if,  when  this  new 
advertiser  is  brought  into  the  paper, 
he  is  sold  the  idea  of  keeping  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  the  results  of  his  | 
advertising  and  if  he  is  further  sold  - 
the  idea  of  supplying  the  salesmen  or  ] 
the  paper  with  confidential  sales ! 
sheets,  definite  proven  case  hi.stories  | 
can  be  set  up.  Experience  has  taught  | 
us  that  the  time  to  win  the  new  ad-  | 
vertiser  to  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 


DRY  MATS 


and  doing  so  has  helped  many  newspapers 
to  obtain  better  stereotyping  and  better 
presswork — without  any  increase  in  cost. 
FLEX  dry  mats  will  give  you  remarkably 
foithiul  reproductions  of  pictures  and  better 
printing  of  heavy  solids.  Send  for  free 
samples;  and  please  specify  thickness, 
shrink,  number  of  casts  per  mot,  and  type 
of  casting  equipment  used. 

FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

21  West  Street  New  York 
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INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 

Forms  close  January  22  ...  .  Published  January  29 

Your  advertising  for  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  should  be  promptly 
prepared.  This  is  the  standard  reference  book  of  the  newspaper  industry  containing 
permanently  valuable  information  for  advertisers,  publishers,  manufacturers — for  all 
whose  interests  are  linked  with  advertising  and  publishing. 

Your  advertisement  in  the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will  have  at  least 
one  whole  year  of  life  and  effectiveness,  yet  the  advertising  rate  is  the  rate  you  pay  for 
the  regular  weekly  issues  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  the  only  publication  containing  all  of  the  following 
information  between  two  covers: 

Complete  alphabetical  directory  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
with  circulations,  rates  and  names  of  operating  executives. 

Complete  alphabetical  directory  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  circulations,  rates  and  names  of  operating  executives. 

Complete  list  of  newspaper  advertising  representatives. 

Complete  list  of  Advertising  Agencies  with  addresses  and  personnel  of 
media  departments. 

Complete  directory  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  entire  world. 

It  would  require  many  such  pages  as  this  to  describe  all  of  the  features  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK  which  make  it  invaluable  to  space-buyers,  syndicates,  equipment  manufacturers. 
Even  if  you  have  made  no  other  advertising  appropriation,  do  not  be  without  a  strong 
advertisement  in  this  standard  work  of  reference.  Do  not  deprive  yourself  of  this  stellar 
opportunity  for  effective  promotion. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

International  Year  Book 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


seasonal  business  upturn  in  varied  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Commercial 
regions;  but  fall  is  gone.  contributed  a  full-page  advertisement 

Newspapermen  and  advertisers  are  in  its  own  space,  with  this  truly  sen-  i 

looking  ahead  now,  and  so  must  the  sational  heading:  “AN  AD  A  DAY  | 

Promotion  Review.  FOR  SIXTY  DAYS.  .  .  .  Then  Walk’s 

[department  store]  took  time  out  to 
In  the  Lesser  Cities  check  up  on  results  . . ,  and  discovered 


Greetings 


Charles  L.  Baum,  who  put  on  the  gOME  GOOD  PROMOTION  has  come  their  sales  had  taken  an  almost 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  our  public,  turkey-carving  school  m  Portland,  ^ut  of  the  smaller  newspaper  offices 


unbelievable 


of  43.72% 


may  their  tribe  increase.  May  1938 
bring  more  newspaper  promotion 
managers,  more  and  better  newspaper 
promotion,  more  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  resulting  from  that 


Ore.,  and  to  Katherine  Smith,  the  although  not  in  the  quantities  turned 

,  '  - •  -  ^  ^  solicited  letter  from  Edward  ^  '"..11. 


reader  of  dictionaries.  ^ 

A  modest  bow  to  Russ  Stewart  for  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald-Press  put  accompanied  by  a  CPA  statement  ffiat 
a  bouquet  early  in  the  game;  we  hope  out  a  fall  folder  explaining  that  “Now  recor  s  or  ep  em  er  and  Oc- 

he  hasn’t  changed  his  mind.  And  the  farmer  has  spendable  income,”  in-  tober  actually  showed  the  ^crease  of 
cordial  regards  to  Dan  Sullivan,  who  eluding  a  round-up  of  the  Huntington  ^  ®  same  mon  s  m  936. 


out  by  the  big  dailies  of  course. 


^  PUef  hnlidav  wi<th<><!  to  all  those  who  did  US  more  good  than  he  might  think,  market  and  the  rural  electrification  We  hope  the  Sun-Commercial  didn’t 
ha^  taken  Long-distance  good  wishes  to  S.  H.  plans  there,  A  good  line  for  the  confine  that  story  to  its  own  pages; 

about  promotion  since  we  began  writ-  McWilliam  Smith  in  his  office  at  the  smaller  dadies  received  display  at  the  he  national  advertiser  should  be  let 
ing  th£  column^ven  if  we  didn’t  get  corner  of  Main  and  Mooi  streets,  bottom:  Our  readers  have  time  to  .‘t, 

around  to  answering  them.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  where  he  f^ad  every  page  every  day  Too  bad  Up  m  New  London  Conn,  ffie  Day 


nund  to  answering  them.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  where  he  f^ad  every  page  every  day  Too  bad  Up  m  New  London  Conn,  ffie  Day 

Best  wishes  even  to  Charles  L.  manages  the  Sunday  Express;  he  read  the  folder  is  unfolded,  you  took  a  full  page  to  tell  why  T^e  Day 

Gould,  who  sends  a  card  complete  our  column  at  least  once  “with  a  great  turn  it  upside  down  to  read  is  a  community  asset-It  deserves 

wiU,  Six  gu,  surs  inviting  us  .0  d»i  „(  inUrvst"  _  _  __  ‘'’U°Ln  a,g  ,Ten„.,  Pvvss-Ci.vun-  S  Sr.pCX'UToid  oIT. 


irff”  c  9^^tlngs  and  good  ch^r  to  Herb  a  goj^  and  black  leaflet  on  Day’s  eighth-of-a-million  annual  pay- 

atthe  tettom  Chi^o  .  .  .  0  co  .  Smith,  in  Dalla^  and  Jawb  Albert,  in  tobacco  harvest.  The  front  cover  roll,  its  taxes,  its  local  purchases  of 
Best  wishes  to  the  Traep  ^e,  Emily,  Detroit  and  Howard  Hailey  (now  ^ead:  “Thar’s  GOLD  in  that  thar  fuel  oil,  automobiles,  auto  service  and 
and  Dorothy.  A  special  benison  to  yclept  Bill  for  reasons  beyond  our  ...  A  short  trip  through  the  supplies,  freight  and  trucking  service, 

^ _ I  _  ,  second  largest  Burley  Belt  in  the  and  utility  service;  also  the  expendi- 


Amon  Carter,  pub- 

I  StUB?  U29  -  lisher  and  promotion 

' 

/7;yr/  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 

V,  .  j  Telegram,  sent  out 

(TV  the  holiday  tea- 

0“'**”  ‘ son,  together  with 

Bank  nr  pwwmmr  1  Samples  of  the  skill 

of  the  famous  “Hired 

~  -  J  Hand’’  on  his  ranch. 

Ernest  Anderson  of  the  fast- traveling  ken),  and  Francis  McGehee  and  Bar- 


Bank  or  PWMmimr  | 


world  with  Lem  Press-Chronicle  as  tures  of  the  families  supported  by  the 
your  guide.”  There  was  a  drawing  Day’s  payroll.  One  paragraph  in 
of  Lem  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  but  heavy  display  said,  “Pays  out  in  pay- 
the  text  did  not  attempt  to  carry  out  roll  and  locally  spent  expenses,  $18,- 
dialect  or  the  Lem  personality — which  450  more  annually  than  its  revenue 
may  have  been  just  as  well.  received  from  local  advertising.’’ 

Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Express-Cour¬ 
ier  let  off  a  hurrah  in  a  booklet  en-  a 

titled  “Circulation  Now  Over  5,(X)0.”  bet  Us  See  It 


Let  Us  See  It 


The  booklet,  apparently  designed  for  ALL  OF  WHICH  leaves  the  story  of 


promotion  crew  at  True  Story. 


local  advertisers,  not  only  cited  circu¬ 
lation  gains  and  the  features  that  at- 


1937  promotion  only  half-told.  But 
if  the  promotion  men  and  women  who 


Ring  the  welkin  for  Donald  MeWain,  al-v  etc. 


ney  Oldfield  and  J.  Frank  Duffy,  et  tracted  them,  but  presented  new  local  read  this  column  will  continue  their 


display  and  classified  rate  cards,  with  generous  aid  and  tolerance,  we’ll  carry 


whose  message  said:  “If  this  has  any-  H^PPy  New  Year  to  Joyce  Swan  of  statements  about  newspaper  costs  to  on  as  best  we  can  in  1938.  Let  no 

thing  you  are  interested  in — fine!  If  Des  Moines,  who  highhatted  the  pro-  justify  the  new  rates.  Under  the  false  modesty  deter  anyone  from  let- 

it  rubs  you  the  wrong  way  in  any  motion  business,  and  to  Vernon  Myers,  heading,  “Meet  the  staff,”  there  were  ting  us  see  the  good  or  unusual  pro¬ 
sense,  I  would  appreciate  a  word  of  who  took  up  the  burden  there.  pictures  of  the  newspaper’s  ad  work-  motion  material  he  puts  out  in  the 

adverse  criticism,  so  the  same  mistake  Best  wishes  to  Elsa  Lang,  worthy  grs  in  action.  coming  year, 

may  be  avoided  next  time.”  president  of  NNPA,  and  to  all  the  offi- 

A  loud  “Amen”  to  Paul  A.  West,  cers  serving  with  her,  and  to  all  the 
out  on  the  Coast,  who  is  still  cheer-  members  and  associate  members 


fully  supplying  the  few  remaining  thereof,  and  to  all  who  ought  to  be 
copies  of  his  booklet  “Why  News-  members.  Further  than  that  we  can- 
papers?”  to  readers  of  this  column  not  go  without  quoting  Tiny  Tim, 
from  California  to  Scotland.  And  a  and  our  first  New  Year’s  resolution  is 
“Huzzah”  to  Art  Neff,  on  the  other  fhat  we  will  not  do  that, 
side  of  the  continent,  another  apostle 

of  cooperative  newspaper  promotion  December  Qualms 
without  regard  to  newspaper  rivalries.  YEAR-END  FINDS  too  many  items 
Greetings  to  Reginald  G.  Faragher  unwritten  in  the  Promotion  Review 
and  A.  R.  Williamson  in  Minne-  file  —  most  of  which  must  now  be 


Greetings  to  Reginald  G.  Faragher  unwritten  in  the  Promotion  Review 
and  A.  R.  Williamson  in  Minne-  file  —  most  of  which  must  now  be 
apolis,  and  to  Leslie  Davis  in  or  about  abandoned  to  clear  the  decks  for 
Wall  Street,  and  to  John  C.  Stafford  more  timely  matter.  We  promised 
of  the  Rockford  green  sheets,  and  to  once  to  review  an  interesting  array 
Bradford  Wyckoff  in  Troy,  and  to  of  fall  promotion  items  depicting  the 


CLINE 

HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  2il  W  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 

WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crcckor  First  Nat'l  Ek.  Bid^. 

S«n  Fronciaco,  Calif. 


OAT 


The  Oklahoman  and  Times  scored 
a  smash  hit  when  fifteen  poiitical 
cartoons  by  Werner,  staff  car¬ 
toonist,  found  the  pages  of  such 
publications  as  Literary  Digest, 
New  York  Times  and  Review  of 
Reviews  in  the  past  four  months. 

•  Top-notch  locai  features  ac¬ 
count  for  a  large  measure  of 
reader-interest  in  the  Okiohoman 
and  Times  ...  an  influence  that 
is  a  powerfui  force  in  assuring 
advei^ising  successes  in  this  mar¬ 
ket! 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


THE  FARMER-STOCKMAN  •  MISTLETOE  EXPRESS  •  RADIO  WKY 
ATIONAL  RCPRISCNTATIVE  t.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
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Freedom  of  Press 
Symbol  at 
World's  Fair 

Sulzberger  Originates  Plan 
Depicting  Abo  Freedom  of 
Speech,  Religion,  Assembly 

A  30-foot  statue  dedicated  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press  will  be  one  of  a 
group  of  four  to  be  placed  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Mall  of  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  1939.  The  other  statues  will  rep¬ 


boy,  I  had  the  same  idea  that  most 
American  youths  have  that  the  liber¬ 
ties  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States 
were  permanent  fixtures  of  govern¬ 
ment,  implanted  by  the  gallant  sacri¬ 
fices  of  our  forbears.  As  I  grew  up, 
I  learned  that  freedom  is  something 
that  must  be  won  by  each  succeeding 
generation.  This  has  been  clearly 
proved  since  the  war  by  the  rise  of 
dictatorships  throughout  the  world. 

“Must  Fight  Vigorously" 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  in  recent 
years  the  dictatorships  have  had  all 
the  best  of  it  in  fastening  their  doc¬ 
trines  upon  the  people.  And,  now, 
we  who  believe  in  the  democratic 


In  the  foreground  aro 
Freedonn  of  Press 
(left)  and  on  the 
right,  Freedom  of 
Religion.  In  the 
background  (left)  is 
Freedom  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  right.  Free¬ 
dom  of  Speech. 


resent  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  assembly. 

Grover  A.  Whalen,  president  of  the 
Fair,  this  week  stated:  “We  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  for  the  suggestion  which 
provided  a  historical  theme  and  pa¬ 
triotic  pattern  for  the  World’s  Fair 
Mall,  lifting  it  from  the  merely  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  truly  inspirational. 

“Mr.  Sulzberger  pointed  out  that  if 
we  portrayed  four  of  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  liberty  in  the  ‘Freedom 
Group’  we  could  teach  the  millions  of 
visitors  to  the  Fair  a  lesson  in  history 
with  a  moral.  The  lesson  is  that  free¬ 
dom  of  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  assembly  and  freedom  of 
speech,  firmly  fixed  in  the  cornerstone 
of  our  government  since  the  days  of 
Washington,  have  enabled  us  to  build 
the  most  successful  democracy  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  the  moral 
is  that  as  long  as  these  freedoms  re¬ 
main  a  part  of  our  constitutional  set¬ 
up,  we  can  face  the  problems  of  to¬ 
morrow,  a  nation  of  people  calm, 

,  united  and  unafraid.” 

I  Placed  Behind  Washington 

According  to  the  plans  these  figures 
will  be  placed  behind  a  65-foot  statue 
of  George  Washington. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  will  be  a 
female  figure,  partially  nude  to  denote 
the  unadorned  truth,  p>erched  high  to 
signify  watchfulness,  writing  what  she 
sees  on  a  never-ending  sheet.  An  owl, 
suggesting  wisdom,  looks  on.  The 
scroll  is  to  extend  down  into  the  base 
of  the  statue  where  a  printer,  using  a 
hand-press,  publishes  her  writings.  A 
J  child  reading  the  publication  is  to  de- 
jnote  the  moral  standard  of  the  press 
;  as  a  whole. 

Freedom  of  Religion  will  be  a  fe- 
sjmale  figure,  face  raised  upward  and 
a  prayer  book  in  her  hand.  Free- 
‘;ldom  of  Assembly,  also  a  female  figure, 
holds  her  hands  as  though  she  were 
fusing  them  for  a  scale,  balancing 
f  light  and  wrong,  while  at  her  feet  is 

I  a  crushed  serpent.  Freedom  of  Speech 
will  be  a  man,  talking  into  a  micro¬ 
phone  with  a  group  of  listening  peo¬ 
ple  around  the  base. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  ex))lained:  “As  a 


form  of  government,  must  fight 
equally  as  vigorously  to  tell  our  story. 
The  New  York  World’s  Fair  gives  us 
one  great  opportunity. 

“We  must  keep  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  that 
freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
assembly  are  the  four  cornerstones 
upon  which  liberty  rests.  We  must 
make  it  plain  that  if  one  of  these  cor¬ 
nerstones  is  demolished,  the  others 
will  crumble.  Freedom  of  the  press 
cannot  be  destroyed  if  we  want  the 
other  freedoms  to  exist.  The  same  is 
true  with  the  other  freedoms — each 
depends  upon  the  other.  Liberty  in 
the  United  States  can  only  stand  on 
solid  pillars.” 

Models  have  been  made  by  the 
sculptor,  Leo  Friedlander. 

■ 

MORE  WOMEN  WRITERS 

In  a  recent  report  by  Mary  E.  Pid- 
geon,  chief  of  the  Research  Division 
of  the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  “Women  in  the 
Economy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,”  it  is  shown  that  women 
listed  as  editors  and  reporters  have 
increased  185.2%  on  a  proportional 
basis  in  the  last  two  decades.  Twenty 
years  ago,  according  to  the  report, 
men  in  editorial  and  reportorial  posi¬ 
tions  outnumbered  women  more  than 
seven  to  one.  The  percentage  in  1930 
was  slightly  more  than  three  to  one. 

BOWLING  TOURNAMENT 

Finals  of  the  first  annual  Wisconsin 
individual  match  game  championship, 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
attracted  more  than  700  bowlers  from 
nearly  50  Wisconsin  and  upper  Michi¬ 
gan  cities  recently.  More  than  12,000 
witnessed  the  eliminations,  held  in  16 
districts  for  a  prize  fund  exceeding 
$1,200. 

I.  E.  MIDDLETON  RESIGNS 

J.  E.  Middleton,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  Fred 
Kimball,  Inc.,  terminated  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  concern  Dec.  31.  He 
has  been  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
since  its  establishment  12  years  ago. 
His  plans  are  indefinite. 


REPORTER  FINED 

Bernard  Brennan,  Bangor  (Me.) 
correspondent  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Evening  American,  who  witnessed  the 
killings  of  A1  Brady,  gangster,  and  a 
companion  there  Oct.  12,  was  fined 
$25  in  Bangor  municipal  court  last 
week  on  a  charge  of  carrying  a  gun 
without  a  permit.  Sentence  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Police  said  he  fired  five  shots 
from  a  pistol  Dec.  19  during  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  expose  an  alleged  narcotics 
ring.  He  claimed  he  bought  narcotics, 
planned  to  meet  three  of  the  ring  in 
an  alley  and  fired  the  pistol  when 
they  appeared. 

CHAMPION  NAMED 

C.  W.  Armstrong,  40  year  old  former  , 
sawmill  hand  of  Tishomingo  County, 
Miss.,  was  named  1937  Champion  Plant 
To  Prosper  Farmer  of  the  Mid-South 
in  the  fourth  annual  competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  which  was  concluded  with  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Peabody,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Dec.  15.  The  winner  and  his 
wife  defeated  14,000  competitors  to 
win  the  daily’s  trophy  symbolic  of 
excellence  in  diversified  farming.  Other 
winners  were  awarded  cash  prizes. 

DAILY  CHANGES  NAME 

Si  Casady,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Kansas  City  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  is  now  editor 
of  McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening 
Monitor  and  the  paper’s  name  has 
been  changed  from  McAllen  Daily 
Monitor.  Casady  recently  purchased 
an  operating  interest  in  the  daily  and 
succeeded  Brad  H.  Smith,  who  re¬ 
sumed  his  former  connections  as  Val¬ 
ley  correspondent  for  five  upstate 
Texas  papers. 

$2,500  UBEL  VERDICT 

A  Richmond,  Va.,  jury  recently  re¬ 
turned  a  $2,500  verdict  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Bessie  Kocen  against  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  in  a  libel 
action.  Mrs.  Kocen  sought  $25,000 
damages  because  the  paper  had  er¬ 
roneously  stated  she  was  arrested  in 
a  numbers  case.  The  warrant  was 
against  a  woman  by  the  same  name 
at  a  different  address.  An  appeal  is 
planned. 

■ 

HERALD  OWLS'  REUNION 

Invitations  to  the  fifth  reunion  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Owls  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  men  who  worked  on  the  news¬ 
paper  during  the  editorship  of  either 
of  the  James  Gorden  Bennetts,  prior 
to  1920,  have  been  sent  to  440  surviv¬ 
ing  members.  The  dinner,  the  first 
in  five  years,  will  be  held  Saturday, 
Jan.  29,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 
Deltus  M.  Edwards  is  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

PROMOTED  BY  FEDERAL 

Joseph  F.  Beck,  director  of  media 
and  Jules  B.  Singer,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  have  been  made  vice-presidents 
of  the  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  Vice-President 
James  F.  O’Brien  has  been  made  sen¬ 
ior  vice-president. 

■ 

"SPECIAL"  NAMED 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  the 
Marquette  (Mich.)  Mining  Journal 
returns  to  Scheerer  &  Co.  representa¬ 
tion  and  membership  in  the  Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  effective  Jan. 
1. 

3  APPOINT  KIMBALL 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising  represen¬ 
tatives  of  Newark  (O.)  Daily  News,  a 
new  daily.  New  Lexington  (O.)  News 
and  Harlan  (Ky.)  Enterprise. 


New  Heads  of  Capital 
Press  Groups  Chosen 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28. — Inaug¬ 
uration  of  newly  elected  officers  of 
the  National  Press  Club  has  been 


Harold  Brayman  George  R.  Holmes 

tentatively  set  for  Jan.  22  with  writ¬ 
ers  of  national  prominence  expected 
to  be  the  guests  of  the  club. 

Harold  Brayman,  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  will  succeed  Charles  O. 
Gridley,  Denver  Post  correspondent, 
as  president.  Arthur  Hachten,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  will  be¬ 
come  vice-president,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  will  also  be  inducted:  Felix  T. 
Gotten,  Central  News  of  America, 
secretary;  Charles  A.  Hamilton, 
Binghamton  Press,  treasurer;  Law¬ 
rence  Stafford,  Booth  papers,  finan¬ 
cial  secretary;  J.  R.  Wiggins,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Clifford  A.  Pre- 
vost,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Raymond  Z. 
Henle,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  and 
Charles  O.  Gridley,  Denver  Post, 
board  of  governors. 

George  R.  Holmes,  of  International 
News  Service,  will  be  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gridiron  Club  Jan.  12. 
Holmes  was  elected  vice-president 
last  week  but  as  Byron  Price,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  executive  news  editor, 
who  was  elected  president,  is  no 
longer  a  Washingtonian  he  is  un- 
eligible  to  serve. 

TO  PUBLISH  SCRIBNER'S 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  after  Dec.  31, 
will  be  published  by  Harlan  Logan 
Associates,  Inc.,  which  is  acquiring 
the  publishing  rights  from  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  who  will  retain  an 
interest  in  the  new  corporation.  Har¬ 
lan  Logan,  who  became  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Scribner’s  in  the  fall  of  1936, 
will  be  president  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  which  plans  to  publish  other 
magazines  in  addition  to  Scribner’s. 
Harlan  Logan  Associates,  Inc.,  will 
move  early  in  January  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  General  Electric  Building, 
570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 

SURRENDERS  TO  DAILY 

An  amazing  series  of  events  which 
has  brought  stories  directly  to  vari¬ 
ous  San  Francisco  area  newspapers 
continued  this  holiday  season  when  a 
murder  witness  walked  into  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  offices  to  tell  his 
story.  Edmund  W.  Hall,  a  miner,  told 
the  Chronicle  he  had  seen  the  fatal 
fight  between  a  father  and  son.  His 
previous  silence,  he  said,  had  been 
due  to  a  desire  to  keep  “out  of  the 
mess.”  The  case  was  reopened.  Hall 
testified  the  son  had  acted  in  self  de¬ 
fense,  and  a  jury  freed  the  youth  of 
a  death  charge. 

$30,535  TO  CHARITIES 

Checks  totaling  $30,535.91  have  been 
mailed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  to  the  three  major  charities 
in  Chicago.  The  amount  represents 
net  proceeds  of  the  1937  All-Star 
football  game,  sponsored  by  the  Trib¬ 
une.  The  four  games  have  raised 
$108,616.46  for  Chicago’s  three  leading 
charity  organizations.  The  profits  are 
shared  equally  by  the  three. 
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FRANCIS  A.  WILSON,  80,  advertis¬ 
ing  man  credited  with  having  orig¬ 
inated  in  his  youth  the  plan  of  selling 
prepared  advertising  copy  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  died  in  Cos  Cob,  Conn., 
Dec.  26.  after  a  brief  illness.  In  1893 
he  sold  the  back  cover  of  Youth’s 
Companion,  World’s  Fair  number,  for 
$15,000.  The  advertisement  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  pioneering  step  in  color  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  He  handled  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  for  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  and  Liggett  & 
Meyers,  for  whose  product  he  orig¬ 
inated  the  slogan,  ‘They  Satisfy.” 

Edward  S.  Lewis,  89,  former  presi- 
ent  of  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star,  now  the 
Star  Times,  died  in  New  York  of  a 
heart  attack  Dec.  25. 

Robert  W.  Bender,  41,  publisher,  the 
Juneau  (Alaska)  Daily  Empire,  and 
son-in-law  of  Gov.  Joseph  W.  Troy 
of  Alaska,  was  found  dead  in  a  Phoe¬ 
nix.  Ariz.,  hotel  Dec.  26,  where  he  had 
gone  to  recuperate  from  a  recent  ill¬ 
ness. 

H.  Percy  Soule,  67,  New  York 
Times  reporter  for  30  years,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Dec.  24  in  the  paper’s 
emergency  hospital  after  being 
stricken  at  his  desk.  His  more  not¬ 
able  assignments  during  a  colorful 
career  included  interviewing  surviv¬ 
ors  of  the  Titanic. 

Theodore  Delavigne,  47,  Detroit 
Times  reporter,  formerly  with  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  where  his 
story  that  Henry  Ford  would  sp)end 
his  entire  fortune  to  end  the  World 
War  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
famous  Ford  “Peace  Ship,”  died  Dec. 
21  at  Detroit.  Delavigne  later 
became  public  relations  man  for  Ford. 
During  the  World  War  he  edited 
“The  Fly  Paper,”  air  service  news¬ 
paper. 

Paul  T.  Dowling,  47,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  died  in 
Muskoka,  Ont..  Dec.  26.  He  joined 
Toronto  Globe  as  reporter  20  years 
ago  after  six  years  with  the  Brant¬ 
ford  (Ont.)  Courier. 

Adolofo  Lindo  Zamora,  45,  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  died  Dec.  23  from 
heart  failure.  He  had  been  with  King 
since  1915  as  Spanish  translator  of 
comic  features. 

James  Edward  Miles,  43,  known  as 
Hamish  Miles,  editorial  writer,  Lon¬ 
don  Times,  died  in  London,  Dec.  27. 


Mrs.  Helen  Starr.  50,  part  owner, 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  died  Dec. 
25  in  Augustana  Hospital,  Chicago, 
after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Mrs.  Starr  was  the  daughter  of  the 
late  H.  R.  Snyder,  who  acquired  the 
Post-Tribune  in  1912. 

Mrs.  Eva  Hunt  Dockery,  67,  for  30 
years  society  editor  of  Boise  (Idaho) 
Idaho  Statesman,  died  Dec.  24  follow¬ 
ing  a  paralytic  stroke. 

Charles  S.  Hayden,  57,  former 
Washington  correspondent  of  Detroit 
Free  Press,  died  Dec.  20  in  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  following  a  year’s  illness. 

William  N.  Gableman,  brother  of 
Edward  W.  Gableman,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  Washington  correspondent  and 
former  Gridiron  Club  president,  died 
Dec.  15  in  Portsmouth.  O.,  where  he 
was  an  Enquirer  representative. 

Charles  Camp  Cantrell,  41,  city 
editor  of  Greenville  (Tex.)  Banner, 
died  there  Dec.  14  from  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  automobile  accident  two 
weeks  earlier.  Cantrell  was  formerly 
with  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
m 

Andrew  Ford,  65,  Dies; 
N.  Y.  Newspaperman 

Andrew  W.  Ford,  65,  night  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  died  Dec.  28,  two 
months  after  he  broke  his  hip  in  a 
fall. 

Mr.  Ford  had  been  in  newspaper 
work  more  than  40  years,  beginning 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Argus  while  studying  at  Albany  Medi¬ 
cal  College.  He  gave  up  his  medical 
aspirations  to  become  city  editor  of 
the  paper  and  later  managing  editor. 
He  left  the  Argus  to  join  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  becoming  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor.  He  then  was 
made  Sunday  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  but  in  1906  returned  to 
New  York  to  become  make-up  editor 
of  the  Evening  Telegram.  He  re¬ 
mained  on  the  Telegram  22  years  be¬ 
coming  city  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

From  1927  to  1929  he  was  president 
of  the  New  York  City  News  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  left  to  join  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  and  after 
five  years  became  night  editor  of  the 
Sun. 

His  first  wife,  the  former  Nixola 
Greeley-Smith,  newspaperwoman,  died 
in  the  early  20’s.  His  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Ford  survives. 
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BRIDGinC  THE  GRP 

Wootl  Dry  Mats  are  made  with  the  idea  of 
earrying  the  quality  achieved  by  the  photo 
engraver  through  to  the  stereotype  foundry. 

The  first  tlomestic  dry  mat,  Wood  has  been 
the  popular  favorite  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  since  1915.  It  is  today’s  choice 
for  uniformly  clean  reproduction. 

AUfuys  I'niform 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSiCK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Doily  Sponsors  War  on 
Salacious  Magazines 

During  the  past  month,  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  has  carried  on 
against  salacious  magazines  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  not  only  has  cleared 
most  of  these  publications  from  the 
city’s  newsstands  and  store  counters 
but  has  had  other  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults. 

Active  cooperation  of  the  downtown 
newsstand  proprietors  and  scores  of 
stores  was  obtained  by  the  News. 
Four  men  have  been  arrested.  A  per¬ 
manent  organization  to  continue  the 
fight  has  been  formed,  and  citizens 
throughout  Buffalo  have  been  aroused 
to  insist  upon  clean  literature. 

As  an  important  by-product  of  the 
campaign,  the  Buffalo  Evenings  News 
is  credited  with  having  brought  the 
city’s  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
clergymen  closer  together  than  any¬ 
one  had  succeeded  in  doing  in  many 
years.  The  permanent  committee  in¬ 
tends  to  go  on  from  magazines  to 
clean  up  other  evils. 

Many  Endorse  Drive 

Principal  work  in  the  campaign  was 
done  by  Thomas  A.  Boris,  reporter. 
Starting  Thanksgiving  Day  he  pur¬ 
chased  12  magazines  from  newsstands, 
showed  them  to  leading  clergymen 
and  heads  of  various  organizations 
and  opened  the  drive  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge:  “Save  Buffalo’s  Youth.”  En¬ 
dorsements  and  active  support  were 
obtained  from  churches,  women’s 
clubs,  religious,  civic,  medical,  teach¬ 
ers  and  newspaper  boys’  organiza¬ 
tions,  among  others.  Radio  talks  by 
leaders  of  these  groups  supplemented 
the  campaign. 

At  a  meeting  of  interested  groups 
a  Permanent  Committee  on  Public 
Decency  was  formed.  This  committee 
consists  of  the  head  of  the  Holy  Name 


Society,  two  leading  priests,  two  min¬ 
isters,  an  Episcopal  bishop,  two  rabbis, 
officers  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agen-  J 
cies,  the  national  president  of  the  f 
YWCA  and  local  leaders  of  15  organi¬ 
zations,  with  a  total  local  membership 
of  more  than  100,000. 

DAILIES  MERGED 

The  Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer  and 
the  Seminole  Evening  Reporter  will 
be  merged  Jan.  1  into  a  corporation 
known  as  Seminole  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Reporter  was 
published  Dec.  25.  All  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  new  corporation  will  lie 
owned  by  James  T.  Jackson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Producer,  who 
will  be  president;  J.  N.  Harber,  who 
will  be  vice-president,  and  Sadie  A. 
Jackson,  business  manager  of  the 
Producer,  who  will  be  secretary- 
treasurer.  Mr.  Jackson  will  serve  as 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  the 
consolidated  daily  and  its  companion 
paper,  the  Seminole  County  News, 
weekly. 

CHANGES  IN  ATLANTA 

(Ry  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Atlanta,  Dec.  28. — Several  changes 
in  the  editorial  room  executive  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  within 
the  past  few  days  include:  Leonard 
Roan,  head  of  the  copy  desk  to  news 
editor,  succeeding  Gene  Hinton  re¬ 
signed;  George  Hines,  formerly  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  on  copy  desk  rim,  now  head  of 
the  copy  desk;  A.  D.  Manning,  formerly 
of  Chicago,  shifted  from  night  city 
editor  to  assistant  city  editor  on  the 
day  side;  William  G.  Key,  night  copy 
desk  rim  to  night  city  editor.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Douglas,  Jr.,  was  shifted  from  the 
day  city  desk  to  the  court  house  run. 

E  T.  Durijan,  formerly  of  Jackson¬ 
ville  Times-Union  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  and  is  on  the  swing  job. 


NOW  IT’S  FOUR 

The  fourth  newspaper  to  give  us  the  privilege  of  announcing 
its  return  to  our  representation  is  none  other  than 

The  Marquette  (Michigan)  Mining-Journal 

as  fine  a  newspaper  as  can  he  found  anywhere  .  .  .  second 
honorahlc  mention  in  1937  N.  W.  Ayer's  Annual  Newspaper 
Award  for  papers  under  10,(K)0  circulation  .  .  . 

9880  circulation  (A.B.C.) — 90.8%  home-delivered,  only 
Daily  in  Marquette.  Ishpeming,  Negaunee  and  Munising, 
city  population  35,000. 

We  represented  The  Mining-Journal  for  10  years  from  January  1,  1922 
to  January  1,  1932,  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  5  years  it  is  back  with  us 
again. 

The  three  others  previously  announced  were: 

The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal 

returned  to  us  in  May,  1934, 

The  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messenger 

came  back  in  December,  1936, 

The  Iron  Mountain  (Michigan)  News 

resumed  with  us  in  August,  1937. 

\\  c  have  sail!  before,  these  papers  returning,  after  trying 
something  else,  indieates 

PROVEN  SERVICE 

We  would  welcotne  a  chat  alunit  it  with  atiy  puhlislier  iti 
Illinois,  Indiana  atid  Michigan  who  may  not  he  exactly  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  he  has  today  .  .  .  just  write,  phone  or  wire 

SCHEERER  &  CO. 


CHICAGO 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive 

State  7942 


NEW  YORK 
415  Lexington  Ave. 
VAnderbilt  3-8265 


JANUARY 


19  3  8 


CIRCULATION- 


Rockford  Papers 
Crown  "King  of 
Carriers" 

Award  Star  Salesman  Medal 
and  $50  .  .  .  Carriers  Feted 
at  Turkey  Banquet 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Winners  in  a  “football”  contest 
staged  for  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register- Republic  carriers 
were  recently  feted  at  a  turkey  ban¬ 
quet  as  guests  of  the  newspapers.  Fea¬ 
ture  event  of  the  evening  was  crown- 


Left  to  right:  E.  K.  Todd,  Rockford  (III.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  "crowns"  Fred  Leatherby 
'  king  of  carriers"  in  football  contest. 

iiig  of  Fred  Leatherby  as  “king  of  car¬ 
rier  salesmen.” 

E.  K.  Todd,  business  manager  of  the 
two  papers,  presented  a  gold  medal 
and  $50  to  young  Leatherby.  More 
than  40  carriers  were  also  presented 
medals  by  Mr.  Todd,  Ernest  E.  Smith, 
president  of  Smith  Oil  Company,  and 
Barney  Thompson,  editor  of  the  two 
papers,  were  guest  speakers.  John  C. 
Stafford,  circulation  manager,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Gradute  Carriers  Aided 

EMPLOYMENT  aids  for  graduate 
carriers  have  been  developed  to  a 
high  degree  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal.  Since  1933,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  conducting  an  active  pro¬ 
gram  of  trying  to  place  Journal  car¬ 
riers  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school.  In  a  recent  paper  prepared 
(or  the  Central  States  meeting,  Mr. 
Taylor  outlined  the  Journal’s  employ¬ 
ment  service  for  graduate  carriers. 
The  program  includes  advertising 
through  the  paper’s  own  columns. 
This  service  has  helped  to  increase 
prestige  of  Journal  carriers  among 
their  customers,  stated  Mr,  Taylor. 
HLs  paper  follows  in  part: 


KEEP  AHEAD 

•  BY  KEEPING 
IN  TOUCH  WITH 


Leaders  in  the  Graphic  Arts 
look  to  IPI  to  keep  them  abreast 
of  the  latest  developments  in 
printing  inks — developments 
which  make  for  faster,  finer  print¬ 
ing  in  color  or  in  black  and  white. 
Ask  your  IPI  representative  about 
the  benefits  that  IPI  Research  can 
bring  to  you. 

the|international  printing  ink  corp. 

frUarickiStreet  New  York  City 


“We  made  personal  calls  on  the  personnel 
directors  of  our  large  automobile  and  acces¬ 
sory  factories  and  the  heads  of  our  larger 
stores,  explaining  that  we  had  many  high 
grade  boys  who,  because  of  their  training  in 
newspaper  work  were  much  above  the  ‘run  of 
mine’  boys  of  18  and  19  years  of  age  in  de¬ 
pendability,  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  work.  We  were  able  to  sell  this  idea  par¬ 
ticularly  to  every  large  employer  in  Flint. 
Our  next  move  was  to  get  a  list  of  all  the 
boys  who  had  graduated  from  high  school  and 
were  still  carrying  papers,  listing  any  .special 
qualifications  that  they  might  have.  This  list 
was  carefully  checked  and  then  copies  rvere 
sent  to  all  the  employment  offices  where  they 
were  interested  in  onr  program.  Within  two 
months  we  placed  over  90  of  our  older  boys. 
This  employment  help  made  quite  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  carriers  who  were  still  deliver¬ 
ing  papers,  and  was,  we  believe,  instrumental 
in  building  up  their  morale  and  their  desire  to 
do  a  good  job  on  their  route. 

“We  continued  this  service  the  following  year 
and  owing  to  a  sh.-ike  up  in  our  organiz.ation, 
during  which  we  doubled  up  a  great  many  of 
our  routes,  discharging  a  great  many  of  our 
Ixiys  we  had  to  find  a  lot  of  jobs.  We  were 
fortunate  in  finding  some  form  of  full  time 
cmiiloyment  for  pr.ictically  all  the  older  Isiys. 
In  19.15  we  hail  a  very  small  turnover  in  our 
carrier  organization  which  was  easily  cared 
for.  In  19.16  most  of  our  (jbler  boys  stepped 
out  of  their  newspajier  rimtes  <luring  a  time 
when  there  was  an  active  labor  market  in 
I'lint  so  that  ]Mrsonal  applications  for  jobs  by 
the  boys  themselves  usually  resulted  in  a 
questiontiaire  and  reiptest  for  recommendation 
being  sent  to  our  office  which  we  were  .able  to 
till  out  enabling  the  boys  to  secure  jobs  in  a 
short  time. 

Ran  Special  Ads 

“Hy  19.17  many  of  the  boys  retained  in  19.14 
were  graduating,  so  that  we  were  again  faced 
with  a  large  turn-over  in  carrier.s.  As  part  of 
our  plan  to  build  good  will  among  the  carriers 
and  their  friends  and  following  our  plan  to 
try  to  find  jobs  for  carrier  graduates,  we  ran 
a  series  of  special  advertisements  telling  the 
merchants  and  other  employers  in  Flint  that 
these  specially  trained  young  men,  whom  we 
could  recommend  to  fill  jobs  in  their  estab¬ 
lishments,  were  graduating  from  high  school 
and  could  be  reached  through  our  circulation 
department.  Within  an  hour  after  the  first 
paper  containing  one  of  these  advertisements 
was  on  the  street  we  had  an  application  from 
a  down  town  store  for  one  of  our  lioys. 

“Cards  were  sent  to  all  of  our  carrier  grad¬ 
uates  which  they  could  fill  in  if  they  wished  a 
job.  These  cards  lister!  among  other  things 
the  kind  of  jobs  desired.  The  cards  were 
filed  in  our  office  and  when  an  employer  sent 
us  an  application  for  a  boy,  his  name  and 
address  was  sent  out  to  the  carrier  graduates 
desiring  that  kind  of  job,  whose  name  we  had 
in  our  files.  This  enablerl  the  employer  to 
look  over  several  young  men  and  hire  the  one 
whom  he  desired.  During  June  and  July, 
1937,  wc  placed  92  boys  through  this  service. 

“Our  activities  on  behalf  of  carrier  grad¬ 
uates  have  not  been  entirely  confineil  to  finding 
them  employment  outside  our  own  organization. 
When  there  is  an  opening  for  a  lioy  at  the 
Journal,  we  try  to  fill  it  from  among  our  older 
carriers.  In  a  recent  check  which  we  made 
of  the  Journal  business  and  mechanical  forces 
we  foitml  that  we  now  have  35  former  Journal 
carriers  in  our  own  organization.” 


Truck  Operating  Costs 

CIRCULATORS  operating  motor 
routes  will  be  interested  in  a  recent 
report  by  Fred  O.  Rouse,  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald,  on  truck  costs.  ' 


THE  A 

CIrod 

produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


He  points  out  that  a  newspaper  which  tance.  Right  here  we  save  14%  on 
operates  a  fleet  of  1(4  and  2-ton  gasoline  consumption  alone.  Also  you 
trucks  on  a  seven-day  basis,  making  can  readily  see  there  is  another  saving 
either  short  or  long  hauls,  has  a  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  motor,  as  this 
higher  cost  per  mile  than  the  news-  unit  turns  over  lo,680  fewer  revolu- 
paper  with  a  mixed  fleet  of  heavy  and  tions  for  every  40  miles  traveled.  We 
light  trucks,  or  the  one  with  a  fleet  get  16  to  18  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
of  only  light  cars.  His  comments  fol-  line. 

“Our  cars  are  greased  completely 
‘  We  operate  a  fleet  of  seven  two-  every  800  miles,  and  the  oil  is  changed 
door  sedans — six  Fords  and  one  gj;  same  time,  thus  reducing  wear 
Chevrolet.  Last  year  this  fleet  cov-  to  a  minimum  on  all  moving  parts, 
ered  340,158  miles,  or  1,087  miles  per  A  saving  of  over  $330  a  year  is  made 
day,  at  a  total  cost  per  mile  of  .047.  by  having  our  oil  drainings  re-refined 
This  figure  includes  our  entire  ex-  by  the  Fuller’s  earth  process.  We  own 
pense,  such  as  gasoline,  grease,  oil,  our  own  gasoline  tank  and  pump,  and 
alcohol,  tires,  tire  repairs,  insurance,  buy  at  the  tank  wagon  price,  and 
license,  garage,  labor  and  parts  on  re-  make  a  saving  of  $840  on  the  24,000 
pairs,  depreciation  and  pay  roll;  and  gallons  of  gasoline  we  consumed  last 
includes  the  cost  of  operation  of  used  year. 


or  substitute  cars.  Cost  per  mile  of 
payroll  amounted  to  .024. 


“All  of  our  equipment  is  serviced  at 


“By  using  Tudor  sedans  we  save  ^e  local  Ford  garage.  Due  to  the  fact 

$120,  because  a  Tudor  Sedan  costs  $70  ^ 

less  than  a  DeLuxe  Panel  delivery  ^^iscount  of  25%  on  all  parts,  whmh 
new,  and  has  a  resale  value  $50  higher 

when  the  car  is  traded  in.  A  Tudor  of  5206.12  last  year.  We  do  not  con- 
Sedan  has  a  little  more  carrying  ca-  attempt  to 

pacity  than  the  DeLuxe  panel  delivery  f  f 

also,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  can  amounted  to  $743  last 


be  loaded  to  the  top  in  the  back.  could  not  hope  to  run  a 

-  .  _  ^  garage  a  year  on  that. 

Cuts  Gas  Consumption 

“Our  cars  are  all  equipped  with  a  ,  , 

3(2  to  1  high-s{)eed  rear  axle  in  place  t'®  borry,  Lolumbus 

o'  the  regular  stock  equipment  put  on  J.  H.  GALLOWAY,  circulation  man- 


the  Ford  Motor  Company. 


ager  of  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 


using  the  high-speed  rear  axle  we  are  Journal,  writes  to  point  out  we  ne- 
able  to  cut  down  our  gasoline  con-  glected  to  mention  Columbus  in  our 


sumption  considerably,  due  to  the  fact  recent  story  regarding  oldtime  news- 
that  a  car  running  at  a  given  speed  boys  Christmas  cheer  funds,  staged 
of  say  40  miles  per  hour,  the  engine  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago, 
h  turning  over  less  revolutions  per  We  had  given  credit  to  the  Detroit 


mile.  A  car  equipped  with  a  4.11  to  Old  Newsboys  Goodfellow  Fund  as 
1  rear  axle  requires  3,025  engine  revo-  “daddy”  of  all  such  Christmas  news- 
lutions  per  mile.  With  the  3*4  to  1  boy  enterprises.  Mr.  Galloway  in¬ 
axle  ratio,  only  2,609  are  required,  or  forms  us  the  Charity  Newsies  of  Co- 


the  engine  turns  over  only  86%  as  lumbus  have  been  batting  each  year 
many  times  in  covering  the  same  dis-  for  Santa  Claus  since  1907. 


No  Recession  Here! 

{International  Harvester  Employment 
For  Rock  Island  and  East  Moline 
Works  Stands  At  All-Time  Peak 

I  Employment  at  the  Farmall  works  of  the  International 
I  Harvester  Company,  Rock  Island,  and  at  the  East  Moline 
!  works  of  the  company  remains  today  almost  exactly  at  the 
I  peak  of  8,572  employees  given  in  the  official  statement  issued 
j  by  the  company  and  reproduced  below.  . 

A  grand  total  of  $1  1,834,500  was  paid  out  to  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Harvester  in  its  manufacturing  works  at  Rock 
I  Island  and  East  Moline,  in  the  concern’s  fiscal  year  ending 


1 1  last  Oct.  3  I ,  it  was  announced  to-  i 
day  by  E.  H.  Sohner,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Farmall  works,  and 
F..  W.  Stahl,  superintendent  of 
the  East  Moline  works.  This  rep- 

I  resents  the  largest  industrial  pay- 
]  roll  in  the  tri-cities,  they  pointed 
j  out. 

Of  the  tri-city  payroll  of  $11, 
834,500  a  total  of  $8,662,695  was 
distributed  to  employees  of  the 
{  Farmall  works.  Rock  Island,  while 
I  $3,171,000  was  paid  out  in  pay¬ 
rolls  to  employees  at  East  Moline. 


AIM  YOUR  LINEAGE  DOLLARS 


AT  THIS  1 
BUSY  PROSPEROUS, 
BUYING  MARKET 


TALK  TO 
9  OUT  OF  10 
HOMES  THROUGH 
DISPATCH  -  ARGUS 
COYERAGE  / 


.4  Member  of  Illinois  .Markets 


r^THIRD 
LARGEST 
MARKET 
IN  ILLINOI5 
k OUT5IDE 
^CHICAGO  \ 


N’al’l  Rep.  The  .\llen-Klapp-Frazier  C«. — 
New  York,  ('.hieago.  Detroit.  St.  I.ouir. 


I 


-ADVERTISING 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

If  Buying  Power  Can't  Keep  Up,  Mr.  Knudsen,  Why  Not  a 
Winter  Bargain  Sale,  Instead  of  Layoffs?  .  .  . 
Advertised  Radios  .  .  .  and  Advertised  Coffee 


mobiles  and  trucks,  $23,375,000;  gaso-  though  telling  the  story  of  Standard 
lines  and  motor  oils,  $9,995,000;  drug-  Brands  with  evident  admiration,  re- 
gists’  sundries,  $10,880,000;  toilet  ports  that  later  research  in  the 
goods,  $7,655,000;  foods,  $18,930,000;  Fleischmann  laboratories  themselves 
soaps  and  cleansers,  $4,220,000;  elec-  has  limited  the  application  of  the  first 
trical  appliances,  $11,115,000;  tobacco,  discoveries  about  rancid  coffee  oil; 


Advertised  Radios  .  . 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


BIG  WINTER  SALE 
Buy  Your  General  Motors  Cor 
This  Winter  at  o  Reduction 

ChevroIrtK  $50  olT  in  January; 
$S5  oir  In  February. 

Cadillari)  $l.'>0  olT  in  January; 
$100  off  in  February. 

Other  makes  Proportionally  Retluceil. 

Repular  Prices  on  all  Cars 
After  March  1. 


THERE  YOU  ARE,  MR.  KNUDSEN. 
We  offer  this  copy  for  your  O.  K. 
Why  not  use  this  kind  of  announce- 


$28,615,000;  railroads,  $4,400,000. 


that  “coffee  oil  takes  a  long  time,  per- 


id  Advertised  L/Onee  While  the  Philco  release  set  out  to  haps  years  under  normal  conditions, 

speak  of  newspapers,  it  obscured  its  to  turn  rancid”;  and  that  “what  makes 
point  by  making  comparisons  with  fresh  coffee  taste  better  than  stale, 
— —  “the  whole  publishing  field” — which,  which  it  does,  and  what  makes  stale 

so  far  as  covered  by  the  Bureau’s  re-  coffee  acquire  a  ‘rancid  taste,’  are  still 

from  widely  scattered  sources  have  port,  consisted  of  12  magazine  and  controversial  subjects.” 

come  inquiries  about  its  scarcity.)  book  concerns,  no  newspapers.  Nor 

To  attract  newspapermen’s  atten-  ^oes  it  mean  anything  to  report  that  Advertising's  Fault? 


tion,  the  Philco  release  resorted  to  Philco  spent  more  in  newspaper  and  j-j.  jg  jjORE  NATURAL  to  find  the  I 
that  oldest  of  publicity  tricks — talk-  niagazine  adyertismg  the  ^ook  Nation  article  blaming  advertising  I 

ing  about  large  purchases  of  news-  them-  £qj.  making  good  coffee  hard  to  get.  I 

paper  space.  But  in  what  is  said  selves.  Tne  way  the  Philce  release  days  when  the  grocer  scooped  I 

about  advertising,  it  was  the  most  thus  cheerfully  lumps  newspaper  and  coffee  beans  out  of  a  gunnysack,  it 

thoroughly  misleading  release  we  nissazine  space  for  its  ovm  boast  ob-  ggems,  “Nobody  ever  said,  ‘What’s  the 

have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Here  it  is:  viously  reflects  the  fact  th^  m  news-  n^atter  with  this  coffee?’  ”  But  now  } 


have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Here  it  is:  viously  renecte  me  tact  news-  n^atter  with  this  coffee?’  ”  But  now 

While  newspaper  publishers  gather  in  con-  expenditures  alone  Philco  was  whole  business  of  coffee  retailing 

ventions  and  meetings  to  discuss  the  adver-  Outranked  by  Zenim  Radio,  accord-  Jg  3  mess.”  And  apparently  because 
tising  competition  of  radio,  the  radio  industry,  ing  to  the  report,  and  Outranked  also  advertising  is  used  hard  to  sell  the 
parado.\ically  enough,  is  one  of  the  nation’s  by  the  meaningless  newspaper  total  Kranrlc 

largest  buyers  of  newspaper  advertising.  £qj.  publishers  leauiiiK  uicuius. 

Averaged  over  the  whole  field  of  business  s  ,.  /  •  j  .  Mrs.  Woodward  makes  her  case  on 

firms  spending  more  than  $50,000,  radio  is  the  ^Vll  of  ivhich  Simmers  doivn  to  the  iRa  fopf  fViaf  fbp  larrn^  af  nftpr 

that  Ac  Philco  reW  is  just  3  roastiug  and  grinding  is  all-important. 


ment  in  paid  space,  rather  than  the  ‘^^^^ericl'^VeTs^a^r^^ubUsherTTs's^^^^^  idea-twisting,  without  actual  Her  advice  is  to  buy  the  grocer’s 

announcement  you  got  into  all  the  A^o^iXles' wit’’^^  misstatement,  to  exaggerate  the  im-  jg^gg  ggjjgg..  g^nd  it  at 

front  pages  this  week.  Frankly,  Mr.  second,  and  tires  third.  The  radio  industry,  portance  of  radio  set  advertising.  No  or — since  she  admits  that  busy 

Knudsen,  your  announcement  that  averaged,  ranked  sixth  over  the  whole  pub-  wonder  no  responsible  executive  of  women  won’t  do  anvthine  of  the  kind 

n/\ _ 1 * -ix _ A.!....  liiitiincv  AaI.1  in  .... .>.1. .. .t _ ^  m. :  1 .. ..  _ _ ]  i_:_  ...........  a..  .............  ^  ^ 


30,000  men  were  being  laid  off  was  the 
worst  possible  institutional  advertise¬ 
ment  General  Motors  could  have  had. 
It  was  a  good  idea,  on  a  small  scale, 


lishing  field  in  the  listing  of  those  purchasing  Philco  allowed  his  name  to  appear 
more  than  $50,000  of  advertising  space  Jp  JJ 
through  the  year. 

Seven  radio  makers  spent  more  than  $5.-  it  z-i  j  t>  j 

182,000  on  publications,  with  $3,675,000  of  it  Coil©e GoOu  OF  Bad 


— have  no  more  than  a  half-pound 
ground  at  the  store  and  hurry  home 
with  it. 

All  this  seems  to  us  a  long  way  from 


to  wi Ahold  the  announcement  until  ass^ned  to  newspaper  advertising.  By  far  the  FORTUNE  magazine  and  the  Nation  proving  that  advertising  is  spoiling 


after  Christmas;  it  would  have  b^n  a  ^  one-third  't?e  aon  iorien  sing  me  same  song,  out  me  conee  on  /vmencas  oreamasi 

better  one  to  wit^old  it  \mtti  March  Philco  Radio  and  Television  Corpora-  in  the  Current  issues  we  find  both  table.  Not  only  advertising,  but  the 

P*"  “Y  which  time  you  hope  tor  which,  alone,  spent  more  in  newspaper  telling  the  story  of  Standard  Brands’  whole  trend  of  modern  conditions — 

the  return  of  normal  employrr^nt.  and  magazine  advertising  than  the  publishers  unique  distribution  system — the  fleet  small  apartments,  labor-saving  house- 


don’t  often  sing  the  same  song,  but  the  coffee  on  America’s  breakfast 
in  the  current  issues  we  find  both  table.  Not  only  advertising,  but  the 


It  is  easy  to  imderstand  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  is  worried  by  its  inven¬ 
tories,  $65,000,000  greater  than  a  year 


Old  Figures 


of  Fleischmann  trucks  (“small  keeping,  desire  for  uniform  quality 
wagons,”  to  the  Nation)  which  make  identified  by  a  familiar  label — dic- 
the  rounds  of  groceries  day  after  day,  tates  that  housewives  will  prefer  a 


ago.  and  by  the  ifs  20,000  THIS  ITEM,  received  in  December,  leaving  supplies  frequently  but  in  packaged  coffee  rather  them  whatever 

dealers  have  60,^  more  cars  on  1937,  is  apparently  based  on  figures  small  quantities,  checking  inventories  happens  to  be  the  local  grocer’s  best, 

hand  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  But  for  1936,  as  compiled  and  published  at  each  store,  replacing  out-of-date  And  apparently  the  author  has 

i?adv^rSe^  l^t  spring  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  yeast  and  coffee.  never  discovered  that  she  can  get 

anH  lr««.n  iir>  its  nrif^s’  And  thpn  AOTA  And  Strangely  enough,  it  is  in  the  coffee  in  the  whole  bean,  carefully 

pnntrihntL  a^ivhtv  niish  to  whatever  buTcau  was  Careful  to  Nation  that  we  find  the  more  whole-  packed  in  cans  and  labeled,  and  just 

despendiner  sniral  fhere  mav  be’  State  at  Ae  time  that  its  report  did  hearted  acceptance  of  the  Standard  as  easy  to  grind  in  the  grocery  or  the 

®  ^  1  i  include  complete  figures,  but  only  Brands’  (Chase  &  Sanborn)  adver-  kitchen  as  any  miscellaneous  “loose 

Sales  are  the  essential  element,  those  expenditures  that  could  be  tisine  theme  of  freshness  in  coffee  coffee” 

People  don’t  l^e  to  buy  cars  in  the  checked  or  estimated  with  reasonable  Upon  Se  arg™t  Or  would  that  have  spoiled  her 

winter.  People  don’t  like  mcreased  accuracy.  jg^^^t  upon  the  fast  artier 


winter.  People  don’t  like  increased  accuracy.  jg  not  good  coffee,  and  upon  the  fast 

prices.  If  you  want  to  make  wmter  Of  course  any  mdustry  that  spends  Fleischmann  deliverv  svstem  rests 

sales,  you  have  to  give  special  induce-  $3,675,000  in  newspapers  is  a  good  JhT  Se  Chase 

ments.  A  winter  discount  would  not  customer.  But  the  radio  set  makers  “dating”  its  coffee  and  advertising  its 

be  a  definite  price  cut,  but  would  hardly  constitute  the  fourth  best  cus-  freshness  But  Helen  Woodward 


be  a  detmite  price  cut,  DUi  wouia  naraiy  constitute  me  tourm  best  cus-  freshness.  But  Helen  Woodward 
permit  restoration  of  regular  prices  tomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  seven  writer  of  the  Nation’s  article  goes 
later.  oo™  even  farther;  even  the  fast  pieisch- 

As  for  the  used-car  situation,  prices  the  $1^,235,000  of  national  newspaper  mann  system  is  not  fast  enough  for 
there  would  have  to  be  lowered  if  advertising  which  the  Bureau  was  her.  Canned  coffee,  even  though 
new-car  prices  were  reduced.  That  sblc  to  trace,  or  1.9%  of  the  total  na-  vacuum  packed,  begins  to  go  bad  the 
w'ouldn’t  break  the  dealers,  with  an  advertising  in  newspapers  in  moment  it  is  opened,  she  says;  if  it  is 

average  inventory  of  three  cars  per  1936.  Average  expenditure  is  mean-  j^Qt  used  within  a  week,  it  becomes 
dealer,  and  it  would  stimulate  the  ingless,  of  course,  in  determining  the  “rancid,  indigestible,  and  unpalat- 
used-car  market.  And  lower  trade-in  importance  of  industries  to  news-  able.”  And  coffee  in  a  “paper  bag,” 


values  would  soften  the  pain  of  cut-  papers.  The^  $3,675,000  spent  by  radio  sJ-jg  insists,  goes  bad  faster  than  in 


ting  on  new  cars. 


set  makers  is  eleventh  among  totals 


Possibly  General  Motors  would  lose  Y 

money  by  making  winter  sales  at  the  alcohohe  beverages.  $19,090,000;  auto- 

suggested  reduced  prices.  But  it  costs  . . . 

money — plenty  of  it — not  to  make  |  |i 

sales.  And  some  day  advertising  men  j  | 

will  be  spending  General  Motors  |  | 

money  on  institutional  advertising  to  |  I 

undo  the  damage  done  by  this  week’s  |  vJ-i  Xkt  uAl  | 

.nnounce^n.  |  FINANCING  I 


suggested  reduced  prices.  But  it  costs 
money — plenty  of  it — not  to  make 
sales.  And  some  day  advertising  men 
will  be  spending  General  Motors 
money  on  institutional  advertising  to 
undo  the  damage  done  by  this  week’s 
announcement. 

Good  Customer,  but — 
ANOTHER  INEPT  ANNOUNCE¬ 
MENT — of  very  different  sort — 
came  across  our  desk  this  week,  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Information 
of  Philco  Radio  and  Television  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  Philco  release — thought¬ 
fully  stamped  “ATT.  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER” — was  nothing  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  an  announcement  of  corpora¬ 
tion  policy.  It  seemed  to  be  merely 
an  attempt  to  crowd  the  Philco  name 
into  news  columns,  and  to  impress 
newspapermen.  (The  latter,  it  might 
be  mentioned,  have  not  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  any  great  amount  of  radio 
set  advertising  this  fall  and  winter; 


Fortune,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 


DAVIS  &  THOMPSON 

INCORPORATED 

Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Clovoland 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 

.  .  .  nowspapors 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  magozinos 
.  .  .  radio 

is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 

The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 

The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 

THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  East  Woclwr  Drive 
Los  Angeles— 2387  Teviot  Street 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


E.  Griffith  Hughes,  Inc.,  Kruschen  NOT  ALTOGETHER  DRY 

Campaigns  and  Accounts  Salts,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  placed  its  following  newsoaners  have 

advertising  with  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  newspapers  nave 

—z — - - ;:r - Z - ; —  Inr  Now  VnrW  notified  Editor  &  Publisher  they  were 

Tea  Garden  Products  Company  has  iNew  yotk.  incorrectly  listed  (Dec.  18  issue,  page 

appointed  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Soil-Off  Manufacturing  Company,  5^  advertising  of  alct 

Gardner,  San  Francisco,  to  handle  cleanser  for  woodwork,  etc.,  Glendale,  beverages: 

Pacific  Coast  sectional  advertising.  Cal.,  has  appointed  Gerth-Knollin  ’ 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  re-  Advertising  Agency,  San  Francisco,  Hq„orrdvertfs'ing%f  sTatesi 

mains  in  charge  of  national  adver-  and  will  use  newspapers  in  Cali-  “This  advertisement  is  not  intended  to  oflfer 

tising.  fornia,  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  this  product  for  sale  or  delivery  in  any  state  or 

West  Michigan  Tourist  Associa-  Texas.  community  wjr^ein^^^^ 

TiON  is  using  about  20  newspapers  to  Euclid  Candy  Company,  Brooklyn,  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus— Accepts  ad. 
advertise  winter  sports  in  that  state,  has  named  Philip  Klein,  Inc.,  Phila-  vertising  of  beer,  ale  and  wine. 

Jewell  F.  Stevens  Company,  Chicago,  delphia.  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Journal — Accepts  adver¬ 
ts  the  agency.  Look,  Inc.,  Look  magazine,  Des  "'"Zlh  RolVA^ansL'^cZ^^^^  ad- 

Franklin  Savings  Institution,  New-  Moines,  has  appointed  Fairall  &  Co.  vertising  of  beer  and  wines, 
ark,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  Chas.  Dallas  Advertising  Agency  to  handle  its  ad-  ■ 

Reach  Co.,  Newark,  to  handle  its  ad-  vertising  to  stimulate  circulation  and  Ul/TT  HlUfpilTr^N 

vertising.  Newspapers  and  direct  has  placed  its  advertising  to  adver-  ^ 

mail:  Bryant  W.  Griffin  account  ex-  tisers  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago.  Newspapers  will  form  the  backbone 
ecutive.  D.  W.  Putnam  &  Co.,  Golden  Age  v 

Agr^ments  to  contmue  the  Brazil  champagne,  Hammondsport  N  Y  has  Ojj  ^ 

Nut  Advertising  Fund  have  been  placed  its  advertising  with  Vreden-  ..ct  first  introduced  last  fall,  according 
signed  by  the  group  of  importers,  burg-Kennedy  Company,  Inc.,  New  Maurer,  of  the  company’s 

brokers  and  ste^ship  companies  that  York  City.  advertising  department.  Batten,  Bar- 

engage  in  ffie  Brazil  nut  trade,  ac-  wirccrriVT/^  Durstine  &  Osborn  is  the  agency, 

cording  to  T.  R.  Schoonmaker,  secre-  KANSAS  MEETING  The  comoanv  will  use  the  24  newsoa- 


“fust  Like  Thatl" 

Says  S.O.  Campaign 

Chicago,  Dec.  27 — Using  the  largest 
photographs  of  persons  the  firm  has 
ever  employed  for  newspaper  adver- 


tAe  oar  {tea  stwtf 


«  _]  O  1  0*0  Blade  Master,  Inc.,  razor  blade 

increased  I^aies  ilpo  sharpener.  New  York  City,  has  ap- 

The  Moxie  Company  is  working  on  pointed  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadel- 
a  1938  advertising  appropriation  which  phia.  •  V 

v/ill  show  a  substantial  increase  in  R.  G.  Binyou  &  Co.,  Inc.,  A’Dent 
linage  for  New  England  newspapers,  false  teeth  cleaner,  San  Francisco,  has 
This  year’s  campaign  will  start  about  named  Beaumont  &  Hohman,  Inc.,  San 
the  middle  of  April.  The  medium  used  Francisco, 
will  probably  ^  only  dailies,  R.  E. 

Dudley,  the  company’s  advertising 
manager,  stated. 

For  every  dollar  spent  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  last  year  sales  in¬ 
creased  more  than  $8,  the  firm  says. 

■ 

UQUOR  CONTESTS  OUT 

Lansing,  Mich.,  Dec.  28 — The  Michi¬ 
gan  liquor  control  commission  has 
adopted  new  regulations  affecting  li¬ 
quor  advertisers,  effective  Jan.  1.  The 
following  practices  are  prohibited: 

Conducting  newspaper  or  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  in  which  contests 
with  prizes  are  sponsored;  giving  or 
selling  to  licensees  any  “sales  gad¬ 
gets,  advertising  signs,  and  novelties,” 
or  advertising  brands  on  licensed 
premises;  giving  liquor  or  “any  mer¬ 
chandise”  for  promotion  of  sales  or 
good  will,  including  “furnishing  liquor 
*  *  *  to  political  or  private  parties;” 
granting  licensees  refunds  for  break¬ 
age  or  leakage. 


BeW  lelepVionei 


THE  MARK 
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Auto  Schedules  Weak;  „  kj  •  r?  n 
TT  1  ^  X  n  i_  j  Among  Advertismg  Folk 
Used-Car  Copy  Ahead  _ I _ 

Detroit.  Dec.  29— After  poor  auto-  John  Kettlewell  has  been  ap- 
mobile  schedules  the  latter  part  of  pointed  in  charge  of  merchandising 
1937,  with  others  cut  to  practically  and  new  accounts  at  Hays  MacFar- 
nothing,  the  general  outlook  here  in  land  &  Company,  Chicago  agency.  He 
Detroit  is  that  1938  will  show  a  de-  has  conducted  his  own  business  in 
cided  improvement  and  the  first  Chicago  for  the  past  three  years,  serv- 
quarter  of  the  year  will  look  better,  ing  as  radio  station  representative. 
Ai  this  writing  Chevrolet  is  believed  Prior  to  this  he  was  associated  with 
to  be  working  on  a  January  sched-  the  Chicago  office  of  Paul  Block  & 
ule  which  will  call  for  insertions  on  Associates. 

trucks  and  used  cars.  Since  Wm.  E.  Paul  Albright,  formerly  general 
Holler  has  returned  from  the  Pacific  manager  of  J.  E.  Albright  Company 
Coast,  the  wheels  have  been  hum-  of  Ravenna,  O.,  has  joined  Kimball, 
niing.  Hubbard  &  Powel,  Inc.,  in  an  execu- 

The  other  companies  will  place  five  capacity, 
their  biggest  s^c^  on  the  ever-pres-  ^  appoint- 

ent  problem  child  of  the  industry-  nianager  of  the  Ethyl 

the  us^  car;  large  and  regular  v^ed-  G^goline  Corporation.  He  has  been 
car  schedules  are  to  be  expected.  advertisinc  manager  and  assistant 
This  will  be  followed  by  the  usual  ^^^TZgeT  ^ 
new-car  copy  in  early  spring  when  ,  i 

the  spring  drive  for  new-car  accept-  Larry  Weaver,  who  recently  re¬ 
ar  ce  is  seasonal  signed  as  director  of  group  sales  of 

Several  motor  car  firms  have  can-  Stuyvesant  Group  of  Hearst  mag- 
celled  their  radio  shows  because  of  ^  partnership  Jan.  1 

high-priced  talent  and  other  reasons,  name 

Some  confusing  reports  about  full-  Cogill  &  Weaver,  as  special  south- 
page  ads  for  Ford  which  appeared  in  ern  advertising  representatives  of 
some  trade  papers  were  caused,  with-  magazines,  with  headquarters  in 
out  a  doubt,  by  the  scheduling  of  Atlanta. 

pages  in  a  few  metropolitan  points.  N.  A.  Glantz  has  been  appointed  to 
This  same  copy  is  expected  to  run  in  the  newly  created  post  of  field  sales 
newspapers  generally  in  January  but  promotion  manager  of  the  tire  divi- 
in  smaller  space.  sion,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron. 

■  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the  crea- 

M  t  ju  ,  tion  of  retail  advertising.  E.  D. 

oOJlCltatlOIl  tor  Irarty  Nathan,  assistant  manager  of  tire  and 

PrnrrrrTmc:  tn  battery  advertising,  will  assume  these 

rrograms  lO  D©  £.naea  Glantz  win  now  represent  the 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28 — Poll-  advertising  and  sales  promotion  de- 
tical  convention  books  of  the  type  partments  in  the  application  of  all 
published  by  the  Democratic  party  advertising  and  merchandising  pro- 
for  its  Philadelphia  convention  will  grams  in  the  field, 
not  be  allowed  to  make  future  in-  r  j  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
roads  upon  corporate  advertismg  Winston-Salem,  has  appointed  Ed- 


budgets 


Darr  sales  manager  and 


Out  of  wholesale  criticism  leveled  member  of  the  board,  succeeding  the 
at  New  Deal  fund-raisers  has  come  fate  Carl  W.  Harris.  Mr.  Darr  was 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Cor-  formerly  assistant  sales  manager.  The 
rupt  Practices  Act  designed  to  cover  directors  also  created  the  office  of 
this  exact  point.  It  was  drafted  by  manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
Attorney-General  Homer  S.  Cum-  ment  and  appointed  W.  T.  Smither, 
mings,  and  is  now  under  examination  for  many  years  in  charge  of  all  of  the 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pre-  company’s  advertising  activities  con- 


paratory  to  submission  to  Congress,  ducted  from  the  home  office. 

Section  313  of  the  federal  law  pro-  _ v _  r  j-  t-, 

1  ,.  r  _  1  ■  -  George  Kern  of  the  Radio  Depart- 

hibits  corporations  from  making  cam-  t  m  i  o-  i  tt  ^  , 

*  u  1  u  ment  of  Blackett-Sample-Hummert. 

paign  contributions.  Democrats  have  r.i  •  „  .  • 

maintained  the  advertising  snace  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  join  the 

u  L.  Publicidad  Organizada,  large  adver- 
purchased  in  their  convention  book  „  f,  A..  ® 

tr.nc.  ^ismg  agency,  Mexico  City,  as  an  ac- 


involved  a  legitimate  business  trans¬ 
action.  Firms  solicited  to  buy  copies 
at  various  figures,  usually  $250  per 


count  executive. 

George  Bijur,  president  of  George 


book,  were  not  approached  until  Bijur,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed: 
after  the  election,  and  therefore  can-  publicity  staff:  E.  P.  McKen- 

not  be  held  to  have  contributed  to  ney,  formerly  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
a  campaign,  it  is  reasoned  by  the  and  before  that  with  the  Asso- 


party  leaders,  ‘ 

■  i 

ORANGES  BY  WIRE  / 

Florida  Citrus  Commission  is  ad-  I 
vertising  an  arrangement  with  wire  ' 
companies,  by  which  Florida  fruit  may 
be  sent  to  anyone  by  placing  an  order  ! 
with  any  Postal  or  Western  Union 
office  which  has  a  money  order  de-  ! 
partment.  The  companies  will  wire 
the  orders  to  the  city  designated  where 
the  fruit  will  be  purchased  from  local  ^ 
merchants  and  delivered  to  the  pro¬ 
per  party.  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  is  the 
advertising  agency. 

■ 

NEW  AGENCY  FORMED 

O’Fallon  Advertising  Co.  has  been 
formed  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  will 
have  the  advisory  services  of  B.  I.  i 
Dahlberg,  president  of  B.  I.  Dahlberg 
&  Co.,  auditors  and  public  account¬ 
ants.  The  partnership  consists  of  Earl  i 
O’Fallon,  account  executive;  Edmund  i 
T.  Turner,  Jr.,  director  of  production;  I 
and  James  M.  Foster,  research  direc-  | 
tor  and  head  of  the  copy  department.  1 


ciated  Press.  To  the  copy  staff: 
Arkady  Leokum,  formerly  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  and  before  that  on  the  New 


ieWSPAPER  news 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 
The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  7/-  per  year 
post  free 

Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton,  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


York  Post.  As  director  of  research:  ^ 
R.  H.  Stiepock,  formerly  assistant  to 
J.  W.  Scoville  in  charge  of  research  ] 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  since 
then  head  of  his  own  research  bureau,  j 
New  York  City  edition  of  People’s  < 
Press,  national  labor  tabloid  weekly,  ; 
has  appointed  Alexander  A.  Smith  as  ( 
local  advertising  manager.  He  was  ( 
formerly  with  Goldsmith  Advertising  I 
Agency,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Orange  i 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Courier.  Offices  have  ( 
been  opened  by  the  New  York  City 
edition  at  1133  Broadway,  New  York. 

■ 

Nine  Omaha  Laundries 
Cooperate  In  Drive 

The  sum  of  $6,000  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  nine  Omaha  laundries  to 
make  a  joint  four-month  campaign 
advertising  damp  wash.  It  started 
Dec.  1,  and  is  to  continue  to  April  1, 
with  the  possibility  that  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  throughout  1938  if  results  jus¬ 
tify  it.  The  Earl  Allen  Advertising 
Co.,  Omaha,  has  the  account. 

The  campaign  is  set  up  to  use  exten¬ 
sive  newspaper  space,  and  then  radio 
spots,  billboards,  truck  display  cards, 
and  handbills  distributed  door  to  door 
to  the  50,000  residences  of  Omaha 
every  two  weeks  during  the  campaign. 

Newspapers  are  coming  in  for  their 
full  share  of  the  expenditure.  Quar¬ 
ter  page  and  half  page  space  is  being 
used  in  the  Sunday  newspapers. 

Some  of  the  banner  lines  used  in 
the  newspaper  copy  are:  ‘‘20Vf 
Cheaper  Ilian  in  1929”;  “Don’t  Kill 
Your  Wife!”;  “That  Machine  Gives 
You  a  Washed-out  Look  Too.” 

Representatives  of  the  nine  laun¬ 
dries  meet  at  least  once  in  every  two 
weeks  to  discuss  progress  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  go  over  details  with  their 
agency.  Jesse  Thurmond  of  Evans 
Laundry  and  Al  Jacobberger  of  Kim¬ 
ball  Laundry  are  in  direct  charge. 

NASH  MEN  TO  DETROIT 

Advertising  and  sales  executives  of 
Nash  Motors  Division,  Nash-Kelvina- 
tor  Corporation,  on  Jan.  3  will  move 
from  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  the  plant  of 
the  Kelvinator  Division  in  Detroit, 
it  is  announced  by  C.  H.  Bliss,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  sales  of 
the  motors  unit. 

O.  L.  Arnold,  western  sales  man- 
‘  ager,  will  continue  to  maintain  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kenosha.  Also  moving  to 
Detroit  is  the  Kenosha  office  of 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  ad- 
:  vertising  agency. 

■ 

;  NAMED  AS  "SPECIAL" 

Dryant-Griffith  &  Brunson,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives  have  been 
•  appointed  by  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho) 

^  Post-Register  effective  Jan.  1. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Dailies 
and  Weeklies 


Small  exclusive  dallf  In  Pennsyl-  ■ 
vania  to  settle  estate.  Also  sev* 
eral  weeklies*  making  profits. 
Tell  ns  your  wants  and  size 
property  you  can  handle. 

NEWSPAPER  I 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

L.  Parker  Likely,  Prei. 

Times  Bldf..  Times  Sq..  New  York 


400  Papers  Offering 
Marginal  Color  Ads 

Chicago,  Dec.  28 — Newspaper  mar¬ 
ginal  color  advertising  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  during  the  past 
year  through  efforts  of  Newspaper 
Color  Flash  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago.  F.  Peter  Sachs,  head  of  the 
firm,  reports  that  approximately  40(t 
newspapers,  from  coast  to  coast,  in¬ 
cluding  metropolitan  dailies,  have 
signed  to  offer  color  marginal  facili¬ 
ties  in  their  papers.  More  than  150 
papers  have  entered  into  contract 
with  the  Newspaper  Color  Flash  com¬ 
pany  during  the  past  year,  he  said. 

Included  among  national  advertis¬ 
ers  who  have  used  color  marginal 
advertising  this  year  are  Alka  Seltzer, 
Simonize,  General  Motors’  “Parade  of 
Progress,”  General  Foods,  and  Dixie 
Gas.  The  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  the  expansion  of  Color 
Flash  marginal  advertising  to  local 
advertisers,  under  arrangements 
whereby  the  newspaper  pays  a  roy¬ 
alty  to  the  company  on  such  copy. 
Mr.  Sachs  reports  a  number  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  including  Sears  re¬ 
tail  stores,  have  used  this  form  of 
advertising,  together  with  other  local 
accounts,  serving  as  a  new  source  of 
revenue  to  newspapers. 

Mr  Sachs  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
several  leading  national  advertisers 
are  contemplating  Color  Flash  copy 
in  1938. 

interstate’ad  meet 

The  Interstate  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  hold  its  next 
meeting  Feb.  18-19  at  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  it  was  announced  this  week.  Leo 
C.  Barland,  advertising  manager,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun-Gazette,  as  host,  will 
arrange  the  program.  John  J.  Alieva 
is  program  committee  chairman. 


my 


"And  a  Casn  of  Certifieds 
for  the  ricture-Poqe." 

But  the  Business  Manager 
retoited,  “Why  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  page?  We  are  using 
halftones  on  a  lot  of  other 
pages.  Department  stores 
are  using  more  and  more 
photographic  illustrations. 
They  are  just  as  important 
as  news  pictures." 

“I  meant  to  take  up  that 
question  with  you  later.” 
answered  the  Stereo  Supt. 
“But  we  can  just  as  well  go 
to  bat  now.”  And  so  another 
steady  user  of  Certified  Mats 
islin  thelmaking. 

For  dependable  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mats,  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

CERIiFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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China  War  Toughest 
News  Assignment  ! 

continued  from  page  5  ’ 

eramen  attached  to  their  own  forces 
were  among  the  bravest  of  men  I 
have  ever  known.  The  number  of 
Japanese  journalists  killed  in  China 
now  totals  more  than  20.  Often  Japa¬ 
nese  cameramen  were  ahead  of  their 
advance  troops  going  into  action.  ^ 
Many  paid  with  their  lives  but  the  ; 
I  survivors  gave  to  Japanese  newspa-  , 
pers  and  newsreel  theaters  the  best  , 
action  photographs  I  have  ever  seen. 

Chinese  newspapermen  too  suffered 
greatly  as  a  result  of  hostilities. 
While  many  were  exposed  to  the 
same  physical  risks  faced  by  their 
Occidental  and  Japanese  colleagues, 
there  were  hundreds  of  others  who 
were  stranded  high  and  dry  when 
their  newspapers  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  were  located  in 
areas  which  came  under  Japanese 
occupation.  I  know  many  Chinese 
newspapiermen  who  were  without 
jobs,  who  were  refugees  and  who 
were  unable  to  locate  their  families, 
the  members  of  which  had  been 
forced  to  flee  in  advance  of  actual  oc¬ 
cupation. 

DifRcultiet  Increased 

As  the  hostilities  continued  the 
story  became  more  difficult  to  cover. 

In  the  early  days  and  aside  from 
what  we  were  able  to  see  for  our¬ 
selves  in  such  cities  as  Shanghai, 
Tientsin,  Peiping,  Nanking  and  Han¬ 
kow  we  had  access  to  military,  naval 
and  diplomatic  spokesmen  for  both 
sides.  As  the  Japanese  tightened 
their  control,  their’s  were  the  only 
spokesmen  remaining.  In  points  to 
.  which  the  Chinese  had  withdrawn 
I  there  were,  of  course,  no  Japanese 
spokesmen. 

It  was  my  experience  that  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  the  spokesmen 
for  both  sides  attempted  to  be  of 
genuine  service  to  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents.  In  the  matter  of  casual¬ 
ties,  however,  both  would  discuss  only 
those  of  the  enemy  and  their  figures 
were  open  to  question  for  accuracy. 
Both  were  confident  so  long  as  actual 
positions  of  troops  made  confidence 
at  least  apparently  justified  and  it 
was  up  to  the  correspondents  to 
weigh  opposing  claims  in  the  light  of 
what  actually  was  transpiring  in  the 
field.  It  was  in  attempting  to  see  for 
themselves,  as  most  reporters  did 
whenever  it  was  at  all  possible,  that 
the  grave  risks  to  life  and  limb  were 
occasioned. 

■ 

Kumquat  Bowl  Game 
Promoted  by  Dailies 

Scripps-Howard  Ohio  newspapers 
last  week  successfully  completed  the 
first  North-South  all-star  high  school 
football  game  promotion  ever  at¬ 
tempted  on  state-wide  proportions. 
Their  all-Ohio  team,  made  up  of  the 
best  senior  players  with  the  best 
scholastic  and  football  standings,  de¬ 
feated  an  all-West  Coast  Florida  high 
school  team,  19  to  0. 

The  game,  played  in  Kumquat 
Bowl,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Thursday 
night,  Dec.  23,  was  a  charity  game  for 
the  American  Legion’s  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  fund.  The  Ohio  team  was  made 
up  of  22  boys  selected  from  350  high 
schools. 

The  Ohio  newspapers  engaging  in 
the  promotion  were  the  Cleveland 
Press,  Toledo  News-Bee,  Cincinnati 
Post,  Akron  Times-Press  and  Colum¬ 
bus  Citizen.  Details  were  worked  out 
by  John  Lodwick,  St.  Petersburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Max  B. 
Cook,  Scripps-Howard  pronmtion  edi- 
r  tor  in  New  York. 


Mclnerney  Libel 
Suit  Against 
Daily  in  Progress 

World-Telegram  Wins  Point 
.  .  .  Herald  Tribune  Case 
Settled ...  6c  Verdict 

Justice  Meier  Steinbrink  in  Kings 
County  Supreme  Court  Dec.  17  denied 
a  motion  by  attorneys  for  Judge  James 
J.  Mclnerney  in  his  $200,000  libel  suit 
against  the  New  York  World-Tel¬ 
egram,  to  strike  out  parts  of  the  an¬ 
swer  of  the  defense  as  “irrelevant, 
prejudicial  and  improper  in  form.” 

The  suit  arose  over  publication  of 
an  editorial  June  26,  1936,  containing 
comment  on  remarks  made  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia  in  a  speech  in  April,  1935. 
Judge  Mclnerney  was  one  of  three 
judges  mentioned  in  the  article  and 
referred  to  in  the  Mayor’s  statement. 
“I  will  not  reappoint  these  justices 
because  they  are  unfit  to  be  judges.” 
Sitting  in  Sf)ecial  Sessions  Court  these 
judges  had  convicted,  then  stayed 
sentence,  on  John  J.  Sullivan,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  watchman  at  Wallabout  Market, 
the  editorial  said,  and  then  com¬ 
mented  upon  Sullivan’s  history  and 
background. 

In  its  answer  the  World-Telegram 
announced  its  intention  of  proving  all 
the  facts  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Sullivan  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest 
and  the  abuses  and  practices  which 
took  place  in  Wallabout  Market  where 
farmers  bringing  in  produce  for  sale 
were  charged  $.50  to  a  $1  for  places 
along  the  curbs  in  the  square.  Most 
of  the  defendant’s  answer  was  devoted 
to  material  on  Sullivan. 

Answer  Expanded 

The  Court  said  because  Mclnerney 
had  complained  of  the  entire  edi¬ 
torial  the  defense  would  be  permitted 
to  bring  in  charges  concerning  Sulli¬ 
van  in  its  answer.  It  said  criticism 
of  an  answer  in  a  libel  suit  because 
of  length  and  detail  was  not  well 
founded  because  the  plaintiff  could 
not  be  legally  harmed  by  being  noti¬ 
fied  in  advance  of  facts  the  newspaper 
intends  to  prove  at  the  trial.  The  judge 
added  that  instead  of  being  harmful 
to  the  plaintiff  it  should  be  to  his 
advantage  because  it  “will  permit  the 
plaintiff  to  prepare  intelligently  for 
trial  and  will  prevent  any  possible 
surprise  at  the  trial.”  Lloyd  P.  Stryker 
represented  the  plaintiff.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  represented  by  MacDonald 
DeWitt. 

In  another  libel  suit  for  $25,000  in 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  County 
brought  by  William  P.  Fleckenstein, 
a  professional  football  player,  against 


Collier’s  magazine  and  Benny  Fried¬ 
man,  football  player  and  author  of  an 
article,  “The  Professional  Touch,” 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  Oct. 
15,  1932,  a  jury  awarded  the  plaintiff 
a  verdict  of  six  cents. 

Litigation  in  this  suit  was  started 
in  1933,  was  bitterly  contested  on 
every  point,  reached  the  Appellate  di¬ 
vision  twice,  and  finally  the  Court  of 
Appeals  on  legal  technicalities.  At¬ 
torneys  claim  the  suit  is  responsible 
for  writing  more  new  libel  law  in 
New  York  than  any  other  libel  suit. 
The  plaintiff’s  attorneys.  Arthur  K. 
Wing,  Mason  Partridge  and  Gerard 
Finley,  have  declared  they  will  not 
appeal  the  decision.  Arthur  A.  Moy- 
nihan  of  Moynihan  and  McKeown 
represented  the  defendants. 

"Mystery  Chef"  Case  Dropped 

A  $40,000  libel  suit  against  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  Charles 
Scotto,  chef  for  the  Hotel  Pierre,  New 
York,  brought  by  John  MaePherson, 
who  broadcasts  under  the  title  “The 
Mystery  Chef,”  was  discontinued  on 
Dec.  15  after  a  jury  had  been  drawn 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Scotto,  speaking  before  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Culinary  Fed¬ 
eration  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 


in  1933,  had  assailed  “radio  cooks” 
and  one  in  particular.  The  Mystery 
Chef  charged  that  the  remarks  of 
Scotto  referred  to  him,  and  charged 
him  with  giving  out  false  and  injuri¬ 
ous  recipes  and  concealing  his  name 
under  the  title  of  the  Mystery  Chef 
for  fraudulent  purposes.  The  plain¬ 
tiff’s  suit  against  the  newspaper  was 
based  upon  its  publication  of  Scot- 
to’s  remarks,  the  facts  of  which  Mae¬ 
Pherson  charged  were  wholly  false, 
claiming  that  the  publication  greatly 
injured  him  in  his  professional  repu¬ 
tation,  standing  and  credit. 

The  discontinuance  took  place  after 
it  was  agreed  between  the  parties 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  the  newspaper  ar¬ 
ranged  to  publish  on  the  radio  page 
of  the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune,  Dec. 
19,  1937,  an  article  written  in  the 
form  of  an  interview  with  “The  Mys¬ 
tery  Chef,”  explaining  that  he  doesn’t 
claim  to  be  a  professional  chef  but 
has  practical  experience. 

E.  Douglas  Hamilton  of  Sackett, 
Chapman,  Brown  &  Cross,  Macdonald 
DeWitt  of  DeWitt,  Van  Aken  &  Nast 
represented  the  defendants.  The  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  plaintiff  were  Simons 
&  Hitchings. 


THAT  NEW  BASE 

provides  eosier  cleaning  around  and 
under  the  new  Streamlined  Intertype 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  clumsy 
old-style  legs.  It  also  reduces  vibra¬ 
tion  and  promotes  smoother  machine 
operation.  Send  now  for  information. 

INTERTYPE*  BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Unusual  Book  Offer 

30%  Less  Than  Cost! 


®  New  York  Slate  newspaper  overbought  on  fic¬ 
tion  and  will  offer  balance  of  unsold  copies  at 
30%  off  the  publisher’s  price. 

^  These  books  are  in  good  condition,  clean  and 
in  original  packing.  Will  sell  at 


each  F.  O.  B. 


•  Freight  rates  average  about  Ic  per  book  for 
300  miles. 

•  These  books  were  sold  during  the  past  few 
months  at  39c  per  copy  with  coupons  clipped 
from  newspaper.  Will  sell  in  quantities  of  500 
or  more. 

Titles  and  Quantities 

1088  The  ^hile  Company  .3299  Wulhering  Heights 
1609  The  Return  of  the  3044  Oregon  Trail 

24.34  Tale'lf  Two  Cities  ^29.3  Plays  by  Ibsen 
2426  Travels  of  .Marco  2169  Two  Years  Before 
PqIq  the  Mast 


2970  The  Deerslaver 
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STEREO 


Complete  Line  for  Every 
Operation  from 
Lock-up  to  Press 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Girl  Photog  in  China  War 
Used  ‘Mini’  Exclusively 


Camera  Knights 


FOR  THE  LAST  13  YEARS  Herman 
C.  Bryant  has  been  chief  cameraman 
for  the  San  Francisco  News.  He  began 
_  his  career  as  a 
||||||||B|H|||H|H|||||H  news  photog- 
rapher  partly 
because  of  an 
■  illness  and  part- 

B  ly  because  pho- 

j  f  if'  tography  was  a 


The  following  article  on  Joy  Lacks,  girl  with  a  pass  or  without  one,”  she  ex- 
photographer  active  in  the  Sino-Japaneie  plained  with  the  smile  which  prob- 
war,  comes  from  Randall  Gould.  Shanghai  ^^ly  played  a  part  in  this  very 

correspondent  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^f^^ined  to  me  better  for  both  sides 

Shanghai  (By  Mail) — China’s  1937  that  I  do  it  in  regular  order,  with  a 
v.'arfare  developed  one  first-rank  pass.  So  I  was  able  to  convince  them 
woman  photographer  who  is  unique  of  the  same  thing!” 
in  her  field  and  probably  will  remain  Much  of  her  work  in  the  north  was 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  at  great  personal  peril.  At  Nanyuan 

She  is  attractive  24-year-old  Joy  the  Japanese  fired  on  her  and  others, 


erM  his  school  sports  activities  as  a  No  entry  blanks  are  necessary, 
writer  for  local  publications.  Just  fill  out  a  slip  with  the  informa- 

His  first  newspaper  job  was  as  a  tion  as  to  how  the  picture  was  made 

sports  writer  on  the  Los  Angeles  and  when  published.  Also  give  your 

Morning  Tribune.  In  an  emergency  name  and  state  what  type  of  camera 

Bryant  was  conscripted  to  take  photos  was  used.  It  would  be  helpful  if  the 

and  he  deserted  sports  writing  for  the  type  of  film  and  flash  bulb  synchro - 

picture  field.  He  was  still  a  cub  nizer  used  were  also  given, 
cameraman  when  the  war  broke  out  For  your  own  protection  and  for  our 
but  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  where  he  help  in  handling  the  photos  please  see 
did  much  scientific  photography  in-  that  they  are  mounted  on  11  by  14 
eluding  X-ray  work.  boards.  Only  pictures  published  in 

Returning  from  service,  Bryant  daily  newspapers  are  eligible.  One 

landed  a  job  with  the  San  Francisco  point  to  remember:  All  pictures  sub- 

Lacks,  who  is  in  her  own  person  al-  forcing  them  to  go  back  to  Peiping;  Bulletin  as  cameraman.  His  work  was  mitted  must  have  been  made  in  the 

most  as  international  as  this  city  in  next  morning  they  returned  after  a  niainly  sports.  A  year  or  so  later  he  calendar  year  1937. 

which  she  was  born.  Her  mother  massacre  had  taken  place.  “We  could 
was  Roumanian,  her  father  Turkish,  hardly  walk  around,  for  the  dead 
and  she  is  married  to  American  bodies,”  she  remarks. 

George  M.  Lacks,  a  news  photog-  After  returning  to  Shanghai,  Mrs. 
rapher  who  operates  a  commercial  es-  Lacks  drew  an  assignment  from  the 
tablishment  in  Shanghai.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

On  short  notice.  Lacks  sailed  for  She  motored  to  Nanking  when  the 
Europe  to  the  Coronation  as  official  Japanese  announced  they  would  bomb 
photographer  to  Dr.  H.  H.  Kimg,  the  capital,  and  was  right  on  hand, 

China’s  Finance  Minister,  last  April  snapping  good  pictures,  when  the 
2.  Mrs.  Lacks  jumped  right  in  and  bombing  occurred  as  forecast, 
began  to  run  things.  But  she  had  Woman  Not  Hondicoppod 

never  pres^d  a  shutter-release  in  her  hos- 

life  until  the  evening  of  April  19,  when  Shanghai  has  passed, 

she  had  a  call  to  get  a  picture  of  the  Lacks  is  working  on  assignment 

visiting  Prince  of  Mysore  for  a  loc^  Associated  Press  and  local  news- 
newspaper  and  coiddnt  get  in  touch  p-pe^g  operates  with  her  hus- 

-with  the  man  who  had  been  handling 

the  camera  for  her.  ^  j^y  used  only  miniature  cam- 

Borrows  Loico  eras,  and  sees  no  reason  why  she 

Joy  had  borrowed  a  Leica  with  should  change.  She  particularly  values 
'flash  outfit  from  Sir  Victor  Sassoon,  the  small  camera’s  usefulness  in 
with  whom  photography  is  a  great  “sneaking  shots.” 
hobby.  She  hustled  right  out  after  “Once  in  Fengtai,”  she  recalls,  “I 


Joy  Lacks,  pretty  24- 
year-old  wife  of  an 
American  news  cam¬ 
eraman  in  Shanghai, 
who  became  a  war 
photographer  over¬ 
night  in  his  absence, 
shown  in  action  be¬ 
hind  the  lines. 


Equipment  &  Supplies 


SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Presses 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  floor  fed. 

SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 

HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 

HOE  “Super  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 
with  substructure  and  reels. 

DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc¬ 
tuple  Press. 


Available  for  early  delivery 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Main  Offices  &  Factory 
!Srw  York  Office . 


. . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

230  M'est  41st  Street 


Accurately  shaved  plates 
insure  better  printing  ^ 


Hoe  PRECISION 

anti-friction  bearing 

SHAVING  MACHINES 

for  flat  and  curved  plates 


Hoe  Precision 
Flat  Shaving 
Machine 


contribute  vitally  to  better  print¬ 
ing.  They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets 
and  printing  rollers.  Hoe  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine 
tool  accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  con¬ 
venience  and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate 
plate  shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 


R.  HOE  &  CO..  INC..  910  East  138th  St.  (at  East  River),  New  York  City 
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'WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

"Fallacy — or  Alibi" — And 
"Me,  Too"  Technique 

Dec.  22,  1937. 


Business  Oppertnnity 


I  have  done  all  the  “ground  work"  and 
am  all  ready  to  go  ahead  with  a  national 
tabloid  newspaper,  in  a  field  which  of¬ 
fers  great  possibilities,  and  is  eiithu- 
sias’tically  endorsed  by  all  who  have 
seen  it.  I  need  a  nominal  sum  and  offer 
a  good  opportunity  to  the  right  man, 
who  will  step  in  as  publisher,  or  remain 
“silent."  References  exchanged;  inter¬ 
views  in  New  York.  Box  3105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  Editor  &  Pubusher;  I  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  edi¬ 
torial  “Fallacy — or  Alibi”  in  the  Dec. 
18  issue. 

However,  don’t  you  think  the  theme 
should  be  develop^  a  bit  more,  prob¬ 
ing  into  why  this  fallacy  has  become 
an  alibi  and  who  is  responsible? 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the 
newspapers  themselves  with  their 
“me,  too”  attitude  in  space  selling 
have  encouraged  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  other  space  buyers  to 
use  magazines  and  other  media. 

In  a  mythical  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Morgenthau  might  have  placed  space 
in  the  Morning  Dew  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Evening  Apology,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  gentleman’s  consterna¬ 
tion  when  confronted  by  the  Evening 
Apology  advertising  salesman’s  sales 
presentation  or  letter. 

In  all  probability  it  would  run  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“You  are  giving  it  to  the  Morning 
'  Dew. 


“Why  don’t  you  give  it  to  us. 

I  The  Dew  supported  Landon  and  we 
are  for  the  New  Deal.” 

Are  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  gifts  of  the  Gods  or  are  they 
;  mutual  business  contracts  in  which 
I  both  advertiser  and  publisher 
I  profit? 

!  1  If  the  latter  is  true,  let’s  stop  singing 

ithat  worn  out  dirge,  “Me,  Too,”  and 
write  a  new  song. 

j  Newspapers  as  an  advertising  me- 
Mium  are  not  on  trial.  But  we  as 
salesmen  of  that  medium  are. 

The  sooner  publishers,  both  large 
ar.d  small,  forget  petty  space  chasing, 
the  sooner  they  are  aroused  to  action 
land  begin  constructive  and  intelligent 
Wiling  (instead  of  just  talking  about 
ut)  the  quicker  we  will  be  able  to  ex¬ 
plode  the  “we  can’t  use  any  because 
’wo  can’t  use  all”  alibi. 

Seymour  Margules. 
’il4.  Glendale,  Dallas,  Texas. 


Newspaper  Appraising 


Appraisals  of  pablisUng  proporttes  made 
for  tax,  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pur¬ 
poses,  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newspaper  For  Sale 

Ohio  weekly,  small  community.  Has  job 
dept.  Price  $3800  with  building.  News¬ 
paper  Appraisal  Corp’n.,  Times  Bldg.. 
New  York. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


The  B.  J.  Kingston  Agency,  Est.  1898 
National  Newspaper  Brokers,  Offices  .Tack- 
son,  Michigan,  and  337  W.  5th  St.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida. 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nas-hville,  Mich. 


Newspopers  Wanted 


Somewhere  there  is  a  publisher 
Who,  for  reasons  of  age,  health  or  other 
interests  wants  to  lighten  his  responsibi¬ 
lities.  What  I  am  looking  for  is  just 
this:  I  have  a  mibstantial  amount  of 
capital  that  I  want  to  invest  in  a  daily 
new-spaper.  I  will  take  over  a  property- 
in  its  entirety  or  a  sizable  equity  in  a 
good  sized  newspaper. 

My  experience  in  newspapering  has 
been  strictly  on  the  business  side — -23 
years,  to  be  exact,  with  two  of  the  coun 
try’s  largest  newspaper  organizations. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  publisher 
who  wants  to  dispose  of  his  property 
but  who  feels  he  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  the  community.  Or  for  one  who  wants 
to  get  out  from  under  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  resiionsibilities. 

Knowing  the  effect  on  the  morale  of 
an  organization  when  it  becomes  known 
that  a  newspaper  is  contemplating 
managerial  changes,  I  can  assure  you 
that  all  negotiations  will  be  treated  in 
the  strictest  of  confidence. 

Bank  and  business  references  will  be 
furnished  before  any  negotiations  get 
under  way.  Box  3090.  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher.  N.  Y.  City. 


We  Want  to  Buy  Newspapers 
None  are  too  large  for  us,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  all  cash  and  can  give  New 
York  bank  references  as  to  our  financial 
responsibility.  Communications  held  in 
strictest  confidence  Box  3100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIHED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  I  Tima  —  .50  par  lina 

3  Tima*  —  .40  par  lina 

'  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
(Caih  with  Ordar) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  line 

4  Timet  —  .70  par  lina 

•aunt  six  word*  to  tha  Kna  whan  tending 
ath  with  ordar.  Adt  charged  to  attab- 
iihad  accounts  will  be  billed  for  tha 
aunted  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

Minimum  tpaca,  three  line*.  Tha  Editor 
I  Publisher  ratarvat  tha  right  to  clauify, 
dit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 

hery  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has 
the  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 
sny  subject  connected  with  newspaper  or 
advertising.  Our  reference  department  is 
Well-organized  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent,  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 


Trada  Publication  For  Sale 

Well  established  and  profitable  magazine  in 
food  field  for  sale  to  reliable  and  capable 
party.  Other  interests  prompt  publisher 
to  sell.  $5,000  down  payment.  News¬ 
paper  Appraisal  Corp’n..  Times  Bldg., 
New  York. 


Circulation  Promotion 

For  good  newspapers  this  27  year  old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self  financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLE.S  PARTLOWE  GO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Special  Promotions 

Special  Edition  department  has  been 
added  to  our  circulation  contest  promo¬ 
tion.  Our  best  edition  grossed  .$30,000. 
Hudsnii  lie  Priest  &  Associates,  World’s 
record  circulation  builders,  246  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


Help  Wanted 


Need  a  Job?  All  departments  in  newspaper, 
publishing  field.  Confidential.  Write — 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agcy.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Labor  Newspaper  Editor 
We  want  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Labor,  or  a  versatile  man  with  small  city 
or  weekly  newspaper  experience.  Write 
in  confidence!  Qualifications,  lowest 
starting  salary  and  any  other  informa¬ 
tion.  UNION  LABOR  NEWS,  25  King¬ 
ston  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


Syndicate  Salesmen  (2);  exclusive  territory 
on  famons  swift-paced  daily  editorial 
cartoon.  Give  full  details.  Box  3035,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantod 


Advertising  Salesman  Rotogravure  or 
Black  and  White.  33;  married.  Sixteen 
years’  experience.  (Good  Sales  Rec¬ 
ords).  Now  employed  with  Metropolitan 
paper.  East  preferred.  Box  3098,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  daily 
100,000  desires  change  where  possibili¬ 
ties  are  greater.  Prefer  city  or  country 
circulator.  Married,  age  34;  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Nineteen  years’  experience  in  de¬ 
partment — boy  promotion,  district  office 
system.  100%  collections.  Available  on 
two  weeks’  notice;  good  past  record.  Con¬ 
sider  any  reasonable  offer.  Salary 
secondary.  Replies  strictly  confidential. 
Box  3065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Capable  of  producing 
results  where  years  of  experience,  ag^es- 
siveness  and  hard  work  are  required. 
Good  record  and  references.  Write  for 
details.  Box  3092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  experienced  in  all  ' 
phases  of  Home  Delivery.  Ten  years 
with  two  leading  dailies.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3094,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager  —  Now 
available.  Has  just  completed  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Over  150,000  line  (Media 
Record)  gain  for  first  eleven  months  of 
1937,  representing  a  linage  increase  of 
approximately  20%.  Successfully  raised 
rates  25%  and  maintained  volume.  In¬ 
creased  total  revenue  over  32%.  Entire 
career  spent  in  highly  competitive  fields. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  33 
years  of  age,  married.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


College  Student  seeks  start  with  newspaper. 
Travel  anywhere,  anytime.  Specialty  in 
sports  and  diplomatic  copy.  Box  3067, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Creative  Advertising  Man.  Excellent  lay 
out  artist.  Specialist  on  color.  Can  do 
news  cartooning.  20  yi-ars’  advertising 
sales  experience.  A  top-notch  man  who 
knows  the  business.  Box  3099.  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


News  Photographer — Feature  Writer.  25. 
Contributor  Life  and  Look.  Illustrate 
own  features.  Successful  employed  head 
photographic  department  leading  smaller 
mid-west  daily.  Seek  larger  opportunity 
west  or  south.  College  graduate.  Box 
3082.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  auditor,  organizer  and  cost 
analyst  of  wide  experience,  now  Super¬ 
vising  Accountant  of  large  Government 
operations,  desires  a  return  to  newsrpa- 
per  work.  Originator  of  forms,  systems 
and  reports  of  great  value  to  publishen. 
Correspondence  invited.  Box  3050,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


News-makenp-telegraph  editor;  experienced 
Metropolitan  dailies,  weeklies.  Capable 
taking  full  charge)  compelling  headline 
writer;  personality.  Prefer  manager 
small  daily  but  can  make  good  any  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Know  type.  Thor¬ 
oughly  efficient  makeup.  Permanent 
location,  anywhere.  Box  3043,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Reporter,  desk  man.  wide  experience 
metropolitan,  smaller  dailies.  Leading 
press  authority  okays  qualifications. 
Moderate  salary,  anywhere.  Box  3048, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter — re-write  man — ace  feature  writer. 
24.  College  &  journalism  school  graduate. 
Now  correspondent  for  t'levebind  daily. 
Experience  in  radio — publicity.  Wants 
staff  job  on  daily  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
Car — camera.  Box  3108.  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 


Reporter,  young,  three  years’  experience, 
half  of  which  has  been  on  -Metropolitan 
daily.  Available  because  of  consolida¬ 
tion.  University  graduate;  excellent 
references.  Box  3104.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter — young  man,  now  employed,  with 
six  months’  experience  as  general  re¬ 
porter  on  New  England  daily.  Amherst 
graduate;  23;  single..  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  editor,  five  years’  experience  in 
columning.  featuring,  straight  news, 
makeup,  deskwork;  university  graduate; 
age  26 ;  will  go  anywhere  at  modest 
salary;  married.  Box  3102,  Editor  A 
Piiblis-her. 

Young  Woman — experienced  steno  secretary, 
advertising,  publishing  and  radio  inter¬ 
ested  in  creative  work  but  will  consider 
any  opportunity.  Box  3101,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  HIRE 

{Immediately) 

Advertising  Man — 14  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  5  years  Sales.  New  York.  9  years 
Newspaper,  Trade  publication  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Copy  Man,  Contact, 
Executive,  Public  Relations.  Reas-on- 
able  salary.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  3095,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Material  For  Solo 


Idnotype  Mold  Dlski  rebuilt  for  only  $30, 
using  steel  ring  in  place  of  easily  eraeked 
and  broken  iron  one.  We  true  up 
warped  disks  in  our  patented  process. 
Disks  loaned,  exchanged.  Montgomery  A 
Bacon,  Towanda,  Penns. 


Mocbonical  Equipmont  For  Sal# 


For  Sale 

34-page  Duplex  Tubular  PreH  with  extra 
color  fountain  and  electric  roll  hoiet — 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor  to  mail  and 
distribution  room — Cutler-Hammer  5  60 
h.  p.  motor  and  push  button  control — 
2-ton  metal  pot,  pump  and  tabular  flat 
casting  box — combination  trimmer  and 
tail  cutter — and  finishing  block.  This 
press  is  especially  well  equipped,  with 
new  blankets  and  rollers  and  can  be  seen 
in  daily  operation  in  The  Zsneevills 
(Ohio)  Publishing  Company’s  press  room 
turning  out  a  product  second  to  none 
in  the  country.  This  is  being  replaced 
with  a  press  of  doable  this  capacity  and 
can  be  bought  for  $22,500,  which  is  less 
than  half  its  true  value,  for  delivery 
about  February  1,  1938.  Zanesville  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Duplex  Tubular  24  page  press  for  sale. 
Has  two  fonners  for  two-section  deliv¬ 
ery  and  extra  color  fountain.  Rubber 
rollers,  blankets,  metal  pot,  casting  box, 
finishing  machine  and  clipping  blo<A 
included.  Now  doing  excellent  wots. 
Post  Advocate,  .4lhambra,  California,^ 

Goss  4  deck.  Two  plate  wide.  22  % "  s^et 
cut.  Speed  36,000.  Raised  plate  cylinders. 
End  key  fountain  set.  Rubber  rollers. 
Write  Box  491,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Double-Quick  Automatic  Remelting  Furnace 
for  Gas.  1,000  lb.  capacity  with  12 
watercooled  molds.  Listed  Page  41  Mer- 
genthaler  Special  Supplies  Catalogue  at 
$450.  Our  price  $150.  Perfection  Type, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Used  Duplex  Sextuple  Press.  Good  condi 
tion,  now  running  in  daily  plant.  Price 
very  reasonable.  For  details,  write  Box 
3066,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


PhotO'Engroving  Equipment  For  Sale 


The  Douthitt  Corporation,  650  W’est  Balti¬ 
more  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan  —  Com¬ 
plete  Photo  Engraving  and  Offset  Plate 
Making  Equipment,  Manufacturers. 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SIJLLEBARGER  CO. 

116  .lohn  St.  538  ,S.  Clark  St. 

-New  York,  -N.  Y.  Chicago,  111. 


IF  YOU  SEEK 
A  NEWSPAPER  JOB— 

There’s  no  finer  way  to  get  your  mes¬ 
sage  before  the  men  who  have  open¬ 
ings  than  through  the  classified  pages 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

PROVE  IT? 

SURE  THING^ — At  December  31st,  1936, 
according  to  the  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Year  Book,  there  were  1989 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time,  3483  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVES  were  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 
What’s  more,  1403  other  newspaper 
men  read  our  publication  every  week 
—all  according  to  the  AUDFr 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS. 

NOW,  in  its  fifty-second  year  of  pub¬ 
lication,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  has 
the  greatest  net  paid  circulation  in 
its  history — 12,000  responsive  read¬ 
ers  who  are  keenly  alive  to  the  HEWS 
and  the  NEW. 

AGREED  —  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
covers  the  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 
like  a  blanket  and  that  an  ADE¬ 
QUATE  AUDIENCE  for  your  message 
is  as.sured. 

We  want  to  help  you  find  the  Tijfkt 
position — and  the  newspapers  to  find 
the  right  men.  Oftentimes,  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  EXECUTIVES  ask  for  our 
recommendations.  SEND  ,ns  an  sd 
now ;  and,  too,  give  us  a  brief  outline 
of  your  qualifications.  When  we 
have  an  opportunity,  we  will  pass  the 
information  along  to  a  possible  em¬ 
ployer. 

IT’S  BARGAIN  DAY  —  THREE  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  Situation  Wanted  col¬ 
umns  at  40c  per  line,  minimum  three 
lines.  Cash  with  order. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ADDRESS:  Classified  Department, 

Timet  Boildiag,  Timet  Square,  New  York 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

IT  REFLECTS  no  credit  upon  news¬ 
paper  management  that  papers  can 
be  struck,  crippled,  or  put  out  of  ac¬ 
tion  entirely  by  red 


A  Strike 
That  Restored 
Status  Quo 


(See  also  editorial  “Aftermath" 
on  page  20.) 

LONG,  EXPENSIVE,  and  destructive. 

the  strike  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  against  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle  came  to 
an  indecisive  end  on 
Christmas  eve.  It  set¬ 
tled  no  principles.  It 
gave  the  strikers  no 
benefits  that  could 
not  have  been  won  by  continued 
negotiation.  It  gave  them  none  of  the 
objectives  for  which  the  strike  was 
allegedly  called.  It  deprived  of  rev¬ 
enue,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
claimed,  a  newspaper  which  needs 
every  cent  it  can  earn.  And  it  cre¬ 
ated  in  some  sections  of  the  public  a 
distruct  for  the  management,  a  ha¬ 
tred  for  a  long-revered  institution 
that  will  be  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  strike  is  settled.  The  strikers 
are  back  at  work,  without  pay  in¬ 
creases.  Some  40  men  and  women, 
whom  the  management  wished  to  dis¬ 
miss  four  months  ago  as  unnecessary 
tc  the  paper’s  opteration,  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  settlement.  They  are 
promised  20  weeks’  dismissal  pay — 
probably  about  $750  average  apiece. 
This  is  one  tangible  benefit  the  guilds- 
men  gained.  It  is  doubtful  that  it 
will  establish  a  precedent  for  com¬ 
pensation  of  employes  displaced  by  a 
newspaper  combination,  for  the 
Brooklyn  circumstances  were  excep¬ 
tional.  The  5-day  week  established 
for  commercial  departments  was  not 
a  strike  issue.  The  guild  shop,  osten¬ 
sibly  an  issue,  was  not  included  in 
the  peace  agreement. 

So,  in  hindsight,  we  repeat  the 
question  we  have  asked  concerning 
every  strike  of  the  guild — to  what 
end?  The  strike  has  been  a  drain  on 
the  guild’s  finances,  probably  not  less 
than  $50,000  in  14  weeks.  It  has  cost 
tht  paper  more  in  advertising  revenue 
It  will  cost  more  to  restore  old  cus¬ 
tomers  alienated  by  the  strikers’  syn¬ 
thetic  venom.  So  we  have  a  total  of 
at  least  $100,000  out  of  pocket  on  both 
sides;  the  loss  of  wages  to  the  men 
and  women  who  struck,  which  prob¬ 
ably  ran  between  $75,000  and  $1()0,000, 
legal  fees  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet, 
and  the  incalculable  promotion  cost 
of  restoring  the  paper’s  good  will  and 
revenue.  Most  of  the  quarter  million 
dollars  represented  in  that  outlay  was 
damnable  unproductive  waste. 


Guild  Not 
Always  to 
Blame  for 
Strikes 


IF,  LAST  SEPTEMBER,  either  the 
management  or  the  strike  leaders 
had  believed  that  more  than  a  quarter 
million  dollars  would 
be  spent  or  wasted 
between  that  time 
and  Christmas,  for 
the  results  achieved 
Dec.  23,  would  either 
have  permitted  the  controversy  to  get 
to  the  strike  point?  An  affirmative 
answer  denies  their  intelligence. 

Last  week’s  contract,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  extraordinary  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  is  one  that  could  have  been 
signed  last  summer.  It  is  possible 
that  a  reasonable  severance  allowance 
could  have  been  written  then,  toe,  if 
exasperation  and  jockeying  for  ad¬ 
vantage  had  not  blinded  both  parties 
to  true  values. 

In  Brooklyn  and  in  several  other 
cities  where  guild  strikes  have  oc¬ 
curred,  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  the 
guild  with  all  responsibility  for  the 
rupture  of  decent  relations.  It  is  easy 
to  establish  that  the  guild  leadership 
is  immature  in  labor  technique.  Its 
membership  is  heavily  weighted  with 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

ycung  {jeople  not  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  newspaper  processes. 

Its  acts  have  frequently  reflected  the 
emotional  appeal  of  a  vocal  leader 
rather  than  the  considered  actions  of 
a  deliberative  body.  Those  defects 
are  to  be  expected  of  a  group  new  to 
unionism  and  attuned  to  the  sit-down, 
lie-down  and  wrecking-crew  tactics 
of  the  new  unionists. 

Emphatically,  we  declare  that  this 
sort  of  thinking  and  these  tactics  do 
not  characterize  the  majority  of  edi¬ 
torial  workers  from  whom  the  guild 
drew  its  first  breath. 

Events  of  the  past  two  years  should 
have  made  it  clear  to  employers  that 
they  are  dealing  with  groups  which 
reject,  however  mistakenly,  the  old 
relationships  between  employer  and 
employe. 

■That  is  a  definite  condition.  It  can¬ 
not  be  easily  or  quickly  changed.  The 
law  prohibits,  and  justly,  the  punish¬ 
ment  or  discharge  of  a  worker  be¬ 
cause  of  union  membership  or  ac¬ 
tivity — thereby  barring  the  employer 
from  cleaning  out  the  trouble-makers. 
Ho  has  to  deal  with  them  as  they  are. 
or  let  himself  in  for  appearance  be¬ 
fore  a  tribunal  that  to  date  has  shown 
little  sympathy  for  employers. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  high  news¬ 
paper  executive  ought  to  be  a  war¬ 
rant  for  believing  that  he  can  view 
labor  activities  in  the  light  of  reason. 
He  knows  that  he  is  dealing  with 
people  who,  no  matter  what  their 
other  attainments,  are  completely  in¬ 
experienced  in  labor  affairs  and  who 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
have  many  grievances  and  at  last 
have  the  means  to  remedy  them.  He 
knows  also  that  their  value  to  his 
institution  may  be  governed  by 
whether  he  responds  to  their  half- 
scared  truculence  with  sympathy  and 
reason,  or  whether  he  regards  them 
as  ungrateful  so-and-sos.  Communists, 
etc.  He  knows  that  most  of  them 
don’t  know  him  by  personal  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  kind  or  benevolent  em¬ 
ployer  and  can  have  no  realization  of 
what  his  past  acts  have  meant  to  him 
and  to  his  staff.  To  most  of  them  he 
is  only  the  boss,  seen  .seldom  and  afar. 

*  *  • 

THE  MAN  IN  CHARGE  of  a  news¬ 
paper  has  to  consider  a  strike  as 
something  to  be  endured  only  after 
all  other  resources 
have  been  exhausted. 
He  has  to  be  diplo¬ 
mat  to  the  extent  of 
not  conceding  de¬ 
mands  that  will  crip¬ 
ple  his  enterprise  and  yet  not  per¬ 
mitting  the  indignation  of  immature 
negotiators  to  rise  to  the  point  of 
forcing  his  hand  with  a  strike  vote. 
He  mustn’t  let  them  pull  the  gun. 
This  is  nothing  new  for  newspapter 
executives.  Nine  out  of  ten  times  it 
is  successful  in  dealing  with  other 
organized  crafts. 

Union  demands  are  generally  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  expectation  of  refusal 
and  counter-propositions,  with  the 
final  bargain  resulting  from  conces¬ 
sions  that  all  were  ready  to  make 
from  the  start.  If  these  demands  are 
presented,  as  sometimes  happens,  by 
a  committee  which  gives  the  publisher 
the  idea  that  “it’s  these — or  else,”  the 
normal  human  reaction  of  a  strong 
publisher  is  to  take  the  alternative. 
He  usually  wins.  Knowing  that,  few 
of  the  old  unions  go  in  with  chips  on 
their  shoulders. 

Except  in  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  a  newspaper  can  beat  a  guild 
strike.  No  strong  newspaper,  with  a 


healthy  cash  reserve,  has  yet  been 
struck  by  the  guild.  No  newspaper 
has  been  struck  when  it  was  certain 
that  its  competitors  would  not  take 
advantage  of  its  crippling. 

The  guild  has  picked  its  spots.  On 
almost  all  of  the  newspapers  it  has 
struck,  wages  have  been  low,  staffs 
small,  hours  those  which  prevail  on  a 
newspaper  struggling  to  hold  on.  As 
a  rule,  the  pajrer  has  been  in  the  red — 
therefore,  by  the  guild  strategy,  too 
weak  to  stand  pressure. 

Its  executives,  already  harassed  by 
an  unbalanced  budget,  feel  compelled 
to  resist  any  steps  which  will  put 
their  accounts  still  further  into  red 
ink.  The  editorial  department  has 
been  the  traditional  spot  in  which 
expenses  might  be  cut  or  held  down, 
for  reasons  which  seemed  sound  to 
business  managers  prior  to  1933.  They 
regard  with  righteous  horror  a  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  not  only  raise 
editorial  costs,  but  fix  them  at  higher 
levels  irrevocably,  without  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  any  increase  in  the  salability  of 
the  editorial  product. 

A  new  and  unpromising  future 
faces  these  newspapers.  Organization 
and  monopoly  block  most  paths  to  the 
economy  that  is  vital  to  survival  in 
hard  times. 

The  guild  is  now  organized  in  a  good 
many  cities.  Not  all  of  them  have 
leaders  with  the  force  or  the  reck¬ 
lessness  to  call  a  strike  and  to  push  it 
to  the  point  of  assaulting  a  news¬ 
paper  upon  which  they  depend  for  a 
living.  That  aside,  a  guild  unit  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  include  all  the  malcontents 
and  the  least  competent.  It  is  a  focus 
of  employe  interest  as  divorced  from 
those  of  the  employer.  If  grouches 
are  nourished  by  nagging  subordi¬ 
nates,  persecution  of  guild  leaders, 
and  pay  below  that  of  local  or  com¬ 
parable  organizations,  the  publisher  is 
storing  up  explosives  that  will  go  off 
in  his  face  when  the  time  comes  to 
say  “no”  in  contract  negotiations. 


Patience  and 
Understanding 
Needed 


Don't  Make 
Martyrs  of 
Malcontents 


An  Old 
Technique  in 
a  New  Field 


THE  ANTIDOTE  to  guild  agitation  is 
decent  pay  and  humane  treatment, 
even  for  those  who  least  merit  it. 

Even  on  newspaper 
staffs  with  the  high¬ 
est  possible  morale, 
the  best  pay  and  the 
most  considerate 
treatment,  you’ll  find 
people  who  don’t  belong.  This  column 
can  cite  several  instances  of  hell- 
raising  by  these  people,  solely  for  the 
reason  that  they  thought  things  were 
too  quiet  for  the  boss.  They  have 
everything  that  a  guild  can  give  them, 
plus  100  per  cent,  but  the  boss  to 
them  is  somebody  to  be  kept  on  the 
hot  seat  all  the  time.  We  know  a 
well-defined  group  of  them  in  New 
York  who  believe  that  any  offer  by  a 
publisher  should  be  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  his  offer  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  he  can  double  it  with¬ 
out  effort. 

Eventually  those  people  will  find 
their  way  out  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Meanwhile,  they  can’t  be  easily 
fired.  The  employer  has  to  tolerate 
them,  or  face  a  disagreeable  fight. 
Regular  newspapermen  working  with 
them  have  to  go  along  if  loyalty  to 
the  guild  is  paramount,  even  to  the 
point  of  a  strike  that  they  hate.  The 
sensible  strategy  is  to  neutralize  the 
poison,  and  the  fact  that  guild  strikes 
have  been  relatively  few  is  evidence 
that  newspapers  have  been  doing  that. 
Better  to  make  them  look  naturally 
foolish  than  to  satisfy  their  longing 
for  martyrdom. 


rabbitbrains.  A  juris¬ 
dictional  strike  be¬ 
tween  two  labor  fac¬ 
tions  is  another 
matter,  but  a  strike 
over  questions  of  wages  and  hours 
for  editorial  people  or  clerks  is  clear 
evidence  that  management  has  lost 
the  control  it  ought  to  hold. 

To  hold  that  control  takes  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  real, 
not  the  imagined,  grievances  of  the 
petitioners.  It  takes  patience  which 
newspaper  executives  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  display.  It  takes  self- 
restraint  to  be  firm  and  unruffled 
when  instinct  says  the  proper  response 
is  a  punch  in  the  jaw  and  an  abrupt 
end  of  the  meeting.  It  takes  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  company’s 
business,  the  probable  resources  of 
the  future  and  their  disposition  to  all 
operating  factors.  It  takes  a  trans¬ 
parent  honesty  to  convey  that  knowl¬ 
edge  intelligently  to  people  who  have 
only  the  faintest  notion  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  question  beyond  their  own 
needs.  It  takes  genuine  manliness,  as 
compared  with  the  spurious  variety 
that  resorts  to  the  punch  in  the  jaw, 
to  convince  a  negotiating  commmittee 
that  their  demands  are  impossible 
and  that  the  proposition  is  the  honest 
best  that  can  be  offered. 

The  task  takes  all  of  those  things 
and  it  usually  gets  them.  It  takes 
also  absence  of  the  old  paternalism 
with  which  employers  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  employes,  espe¬ 
cially  in  many  newspaper  offices.  ’The 
employer  can  continue  his  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people,  but  long 
experience  has  shown  that  he  cannot 
carry  it  into  the  conference  room  with 
labor  unions. 

He  can  meet  employes’  delegates  as 
one  man  at  the  rim  of  a  round  table, 
and  if  he  can  convince  them  that  he 
is  just  one  man  attempting  with  them 
to  reach  an  equitable  solution,  he  can 
get  around  many  a  problem.  The  old 
paternalism  was  a  fine  thing  in  many 
respects,  but  the  guild,  with  other 
labor  unions,  thinks  it  has  more  to 
gain  by  dealing  on  a  completely  im¬ 
personal  basis.  In  the  minority  of 
ca.ses,  where  the  formation  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  guild  was  justified  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  may  be  right.  In 
the  majority,  we  believe  newspaper¬ 
men  have  made  a  bad  trade. 

But  in  man-to-man  dealing,  with  a 
reasonable  and  honest  employer  treat¬ 
ing  as  an  equal  with  reasonable  and 
honest  employe  representatives,  the 
real  issues  can  be  quickly  developed. 
The  phonies,  like  the  guild  shop,  go 
out  of  the  window  unless  an  employer 
believes  it  to  his  advantage  to  agree 
with  them. 

From  this  quiet  tower,  untroubled 
by  any  immediate  guild  stirrings,  we 
look  toward  the  New  Year  in  the  hope 
that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  strike  was 
the  last  in  which  editorial  people  will 
march  to  the  potential  destruction  of 
a  newspaper. 

We  look  to  a  realization  by  em¬ 
ployers  of  their  added  and  changed 
responsibilities  toward  employes  and 
an  attitude  of  mind  which  will  assist 
the  quick  composition  of  staff  diffi¬ 
culties. 

We  look  to  members  of  the  guild 
and  other  unions  for  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  newspaper 
people  first  and  union  members  sec¬ 
ond.  We  look  to  all  sides  for  an 
honest  effort  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
idea  that  a  man  has  an  interest  in  his 
job — a  new  and  unproven  concept  of 
the  relationship  of  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye.  Neither,  alone,  can  make  it 
work,  but  it  is  worth  a  thorough  and 
honest  trial. 


